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THE FRIENDLY FOE. 


BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 








A SUMMONS caine to my heart of hearts 
From one well known of me: 
‘Come, fare abroad to the outer parts 
Of a trackless memory. 


“For there is where you have digged a grave 
For a Past that was not dead ; 
Relentlessly your hands down-drave 
The stones at its feet and head. 


“ But, nathless, there in the still of night 
Resounds the smothered cry 
Of your buried Past in its piteous plight 
Of a ghost that cannot lie. 


“Tt haunts me sere, so I may not sleep; 
No peace have J ever won ; 
I cannot rest ’mid the shadows deep, 
Nor yet ’mid the shine of sun. 


“T ever hear, like an echo dread, 
The sound of that wailing breath ; 
The voice of a Past that is not dead ;— 
Go! Give it rest with Death. 


* But take one to companion you, 
That she may lend you aid, 
And render service fair and true 
Until the ghost be laid.” 


‘'wo handmaids then I called to me, 
And one was frail of form ; 

And one was somber as the sea 
And mighty as the storm. 


And one was gentle, tender-toned, 
Sweet-sad and mournful-mild ; 
And one with bitterness was zoned 
And crowned with anguish wild. 


And toward the first my heart inclined, 
But from the last I made 

To shrink, as leaves shrink from the wind, 
And turned and wag afraid. 


Then once again up spoke the voice 
Well known of me and said: 

‘Ah! Ponder well upon your choice 
Of her to hush the dead.” 


Till, that I faltered as I ’gan 
To beckon her to go 

Who was the tend’rer, lest I plan 
My ewn undoing so. 


And pondering well I last did set 
A seal upon my course, 

And chose not idle, vain Regret, 
But her called stern Remorse. 


And so ’twas she supported me 
Back to the buried Past, 

With steadying clutch I scarce could dree, 
But that upheld me fast. 


And there I bent. With bleeding hands 
Unloosed the winding-sheet ; 

Bound myrrh and rue within its bands : 
Anointed both its feet. 


? And when the grass was once more pressed 
Upon the new-made mound, 
I wept with stern Remorse, who blessed 
My tears and healed my wound, 





Then where my tears fell on the Past 
(At rest for evermore), 

Bright blossoms sprung bewildering fast 
In fair and goodly store. 


And looking up from their blue eyes 
That watched above the dead, 
I saw naught but the summer skies— 


My friendly foe had fled. 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 





“MIGHT AS WELL BE FRENCH.” 


BY BISHOP ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D, 





Ont October afternoon in 1883 my work as agent of 
the ‘John F, Slater Fund” (I shall always be grateful 
for the opportunities that relation gave me and the 
blessings that work brought to me) was taking me to 
Boston for consultation with a company of noble Baptist 
women who were planting and helping schools for Negro 
youth in the Southern States, I was in the smoker that 
the Pullmans make comfortable for those who wish it, 
when «a quick-witted, swift-speaking little Yankee be- 
gan on me with many questions : 
** Are you a traveling man?” 
“Yes, sir.” 
** What line of goods ?” 
** None.” 
** Are you a lawyer?” 
‘*No, sir.” 
** Doctor ?” 
** No, sir.” 
** What are you?” 
‘*Hard to say. 1 am president of a college for white 
boys. lam agent of a Fund to help forward Negro edu- 
cation. I make Prohibition speeches, but am not a 
Third Party man. I write for newspapers. I am a 
Demucrat, but, being first and foremost a Methodist 
preacher, I have nothing to do with politics.” 
He whistled, looked out of the window, blew a curl of 
smoke toward the ceiling, and turned on me as if he had 
au old score to settle with me : 
“7 am a Baptist, and io the shoe business. You 
fellows don’t treat us right.” 
For answer: “I am sure you are right: but I would 
like very much to have your view of it.” 
He had a view, and gave it to me with snap, emphasis, 
and no little gesticulation : 
“Our pastor here in Boston is a big man—a D.D., 
and a regular star preacher. He has lots of books, and 
spends nearly all his time in his study. He has among 
these books what he calls ‘ the standards’—‘ classics so to 
speak.’ I don’t know anything about them, but they say 
that they were written one hundred years ago. 1 expect 
that the men who wrote them, in order to be counted 
sound in doctrine, wrote in the style of the books a hun- 
dred years old then. So the style our preacher studies 
is two hundred years old. I am on the street, in the 
store, or on the road all the week. I only know the 
American language. Our pastor speaks English two 
hundred years old. So far as understanding him is con- 
cerned it would be as well for me if half of it were in 
French.” 
The shoe man—troubled by his overlearned doctor in 
divinity—was very much in earnest. I can see him 
now, smoking, gesticulating, complaining, at what he 
evidently thought to be ill-treatment. 
I told the story afterward to a very scholarly woman 
—a teacher in high place, yet a busy worker in mission 
Sunday-schools, and asked her mind on the little Baptist 
in the shoe business, and his view of his wrongs. Hei 
reply troubled me : 
‘‘Tf he had said three-fourths of it might as well be in 
French, it would have been nearer the truth.” And she 
was used to hearing men counted the best of preachers. 
Of our Lord’s preaching it is said : ‘‘ The common peo- 
ple heard him gladly.” Largely because he spoke a 
living language—their language—not the speech of dead 
centuries and dead men, with not one coarse word or 
implication of slang. (How can a preacher be coarse in 
speech?) He spoke to the people about religion and the 
deep things of God in the language they used on their 
streets and at their homes. 
When a preacher uses a word hard for the people to 
understand when a word they thoroughly know would 





by ignorance or vanity. Some mistake obscurity for 
depth (John Wilson said: ‘* A mudhole two inches deep 
is as bottomless to the eye as a mountain tarn”); others 
suppose difficult words indicate strength ; or that tech- 
nical terms prove learning. In determining what words 
to use the true preacher first of all seeks to be under- 
stood, 


Some preachers destroy their usefulness by introduc 
ing whenever it is possible technical theological terms. 
Some do so, feeling that this language has the odor and 
sanctity of orthodoxy, and some because they have shut 
themselves up to hard, technical, disputatious theologi- 
cal books till they do not know any other language. 

For example : One of the most lovable young preachers 
ever known to me,a man of large gifts, a college gradu- 
ate, three years afterward soaked in the tan-vats of a 
renowned theological school. For a year pastor of a 
mission church to a factory population. There was not 
one scholar in his congregation ; they were poor, illiter- 
ate, tired-out working people in the great cotton factory 
close by. Time, Sunday morning ; text, ‘‘ By grace are 
ye saved through faith.” He began: “ Justification, 
my brethren, is a forensic term.” And in like manner 
to the end, making elaborate arguments concerning the 
most difficult questions in theology, largely trying to 
prove what those poor people never questioned : that on 
the plan of atonement God “ could” pardon a sinner. 
Now those factory hands did not know what “‘ justifica-, 
tion” meant; of the word ‘ forensic” they had never 
heard ; the only notion they had of the word *‘ term” 
was something about the opening or closing of the public 
school ‘‘ term ” in their city. 

The Boston shoe man was in the right of it; “‘ half of 
it had just as well have been French.” Maybe all of it. 
It recalls an announcement I heard made by a Negro 
preacher in a Mississippi town one very hot Sunday 
night. I had spoken an hour on Christian family gov- 
ernment. I spoke a language they understood. The 
preacher was ‘‘ got up without regard to expense.” His 
clerical rig—coat, vest, collar, all was en régle ; his voice 
had the perfect pulpit tone on which some people dote 
with peculiar fondness. I give his exact words—no 
more, no less ; manner and tone cannot be reproduced : 
** Owing to the prevalence of atheism in this commu- 
nity, I will on next Sunday morning deliver a discourse 
designed to prove the existence of a God, considered 
from the cosmological standpoint.” 

‘““My lawd!” exclaimed a fat old mauma with ban- 
dana about her head and turkey tail fan in her hand, as 
in the old régime. 

The preacher added most solemnly : 

** And, brethren, I shall do my utmost.” 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 
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THE DEATH OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


BY THE HON, L, E, CHITTENDEN, 


i KGISTRAR OF THE TREASURY UND&R PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 


L ONCE thought that nothing could induce me to recall 
the events of the 16th of April, 1865, It was a day of 
national mourning such as the Republic never saw be- 
fore, such as I devoutly hope it may never experience 
again, There was no doubt of its sincerity. A stranger 
would have said it was universal, for the few who did 
not participate in the general sorrow did not show them - 
selves after an early hour in the morning. For there 
was a desperately savage element in the grief which per- 
vaded all classes. The servants in the breakfast room of 
a large New York hotel refused to take another order 
until the housekeeper was out of the hotel. She had 
said that ‘ old Lincoln had got what he deserved.” At 
an early hour on Broadway a person had said ‘‘he was 
glad that Lincoln was out of the way.” The crowd, by 
a common impulse, set upon him like ferocious animals. 
He was kicked, buffeted, and stripped almost naked be- 
fore the police could rescue him. The same feeling 
seemed to pervade all classes—sorrow for the death of 
the President, a fierce thirst for vengeance upon his as- 
sassins, some fears for the future, and a general wish 
that the gloom of that day might speedily be replaced by 
brighter hopes and never again be recalled. 

But time, which in the end makes all things even, will 
blunt the sharpest grief. When, recently, a highly val-’ 
ued lady friend placed at my disposal a letter written 
only one day later by the graceful pen of a veteran ob- 
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great President's taking-off without pain, and even with 
a kind of chastened pleasure. I have learned that a very 
general desire exists among the thoughtful of the gen- 
eration borm since the Civil War to read accounts of its 
incidents truthfully written by those who saw or par- 
ticipated in them. I am permitted to gratify this desire 
by the publication of Mr. Blair’s letter, and I will add to 
it some recollections of my own. 

Only the savage elements in our nature find their grati- 
fication in war. Probably there never was a war in 
which there were not in each of the contending nations or 
parties, some whu were wicked and reckless enough to 
be willing to employ against their adversary the secret 
skill of the poisoner and the knife and bullet of the as- 
sassin. But their judgment is grossly at fault who 
would impute to a people or a nation the responsibility 
for sporadic cases of this kind or for individual cases of 
cruelty. 'If threats of assassination had controlled their 
conduct many of our eminent men in civil as well as 
military life would have been hampered by a very con- 
stant restraint. But these threats, even when communi- 
cated by our representatives abroad, were but slightly 
regarded. It was scarcely possible to defend the Presi- 
dent or members of his Cabinet against assassination. 
Therefore, these threats were not noticed. Mr. Seward, 
to whom was attributed much of the wickedness of the 
Administration, rode almost daily in his open carriage. 
Very late at night, and many nights in succession even, 
Secretaries Chase and Stanton met on their way, on foot, 
from their official labors to their often sleepless pillows. 
The President walked or drove all about the city. It 
was only when he went out to live at the Soldiers’ Home, 
when he knew the city swarmed with desperate men, 
that he could be persuaded to have a small escort of 
cavalrymen. We did not even then really believe that 
he was in danger, The threats against him were re- 
garded as the idle vaporings of disordered brains, 

We all knew that the war was approaching its end. 
The hope was dawning of a brighter future for the coun- 
try. The members of the Cabinet were men of, cold 
rather than sympathetic natures. They were appreci- 
ated and esteemed, but they were not loved. It was 
otherwise with the President. None who were near 
enough to be witnesses of his incessant labors, who 
knew how heavily his responsibilities bore upon him, 
could look upon the sad face of that earnest man without 
a wish for his happiness. Just then a great personal 
tenderness for him began to fill the hearts of the people. 
The colored race had no doubt of his supernatural char- 
acter. Toeach of them he was a personal redeemer. 
He had given them freedom; he did not despise, he 
loved them. The personal affection of four or five mil- 
lion individuals, albeit of an inferior race, is a great 
possession. Its influence was extending over the white 
race. The pressure of the imperious duties of every 
hour was relaxing; we were having more time for re- 
flection. We were beginning to know how great and 
how good a man our President was, and to reproach our- 
selves because we had not long before made the dis- 
covery. 

If he would gain even a moderate comprehension of 
the affection of the people for Abraham Lincoln, and of 
the shock produced by the announcement of his death, 
the student of history must study his public addresses, 
from his departure from Springfield, and he should com- 
mit to memory his memorable words spoken upon the 
field of Gettysburg. He should pause over the weighty 
counsels of the second inaugural address. Its closing 
sentence will show in what a spirit he addressed himself 
to his remaining duties. The student will not pass 
by the impromptu speech on the 17th’ of 
March on the presentation of a captured rebel 
flag in which there was no note of triumph, 
but the thoughtful deduction that our “ erring brethren,” 
as he called them, had drawn upon the last of their 
resources when they asked the Negro to fight for them, 
and we could now see that the end was at hand. Fol- 
low him on the 25th of March to the Army of the 
Potomac in his interview with Grant and Sherman 
at City Point, read his dispatches to Stan- 
ton on the last day of March and the first two 
days of April. They have no sound of conquest; 
they close with the message: ‘all seems well with us; 
everything is quiet just now.” In the early dawn of the 
next morning he announces that ‘‘ General Grant reports 
cetersburg evacuated, and he is confident that Rich- 
mond also is.” Follow him in his incredible entrance 
into the rebel capitol on the day following its capture. 
Witl‘n sight of its spires, he asks the admiral of the war 
ship if he will permit his sailors to gather the wild flow- 
ers, Which his young son has discovered on the river 
bank, ‘‘ for the Soy loves flowers.” See him with his 
son leave the war vessel with the Admiral, and row in 
the open boat a mile up to the landing. See his leisurely 
walk up the street to the house just left by the President 
of the Confederacy, now the headquarters of the Union 
commander. Multitudes of the emancipated crowd 
around and seek to touch the garments of their benefac- 
tor, as with streaming eyes they shout their thanksgiv- 
ings. Truly, as he said, “it is a great thing to be respon- 
sible for the freedom of a race.” Note the historic pic- 
ture, as he removes his hat and bows in silence tothe old 
Negro, who exclaimed: ** May de good Lord bless you, 
President Linkum.” ‘Truthfully did one write at the 





time: ‘‘That bow upset the forms, customs and cere- 
monies of centuries. It was a death-shock to chivalry 
and a mortal wound to caste.” 

Let the student follow him when, with eyes of the 
loyal people upon him, he returns to the Capitol. He 
had endeared himself to the soldiers, to the whole people, 
by innumerable acts of kindness and love. Once only 
was his voice again heard in public. It was a speech of 
thanksgiving, of care for the captured, of justice to all. 
There was in it no exultation over the fallen, Then with 
what joy he dictated the order to stop drafting and recruit- 
ing, to curtail all war expenses, to remove all retrictions 
upon trade and commerce consistent with the public 
safety. Even then the student will have but a faint idea 
how the people loved their President in the hour when he 
fell. 

Thad left Washington on the afternoon of April 14th, 
not strong in body but rejoicing in spirit, for althe 
neither rebel army had surrendered we all knew that the 
end of the war was near. Washington was shadowing 
with the Stars and Stripes. I went to the Executive 
Mansion to take leave of the President. So many were 
waiting, the President seemed so much occupied with 
pressing business, thatI came away without sending in 
my card. Salutes were being fired. A regiment, the 
term of service of which had expired, crowded the sta- 
tion. They were going home! They were like boys 
abandoned to the pleasures of the hour. I mingled with 
them, I heard their stories of the camp and the battle, 
shaded with tender memories of the fallen. There were 
crowds at the stations and the sounds of saluting cannon. 
It was a happy contrast to the scenes at the same sta- 
tions four years ago when I was on my way to Wash- 
ington. 

The Hoffman House, on Madison Square, had just been 
opened by the brothers, Daniel D, and John P. Howard, 
There I met my family weary in body. I retired tomy 
apartments. I could not sleep. The excitement was too 
intense, too universal, 

Atan early hour, long before daylight the next morn- 
ing as I lay awake in bed, I heard voices in the hall. 
‘* Revolution in Washington—the President murdered. 
They are killing everybody!” I bounced to my feet, 
hastily dressed, and, clearing three or four steps at a 
bound, reached the office, which was already filled with 
an anxious and excited crowd. There was a bulletin 
board on which was written : ‘‘Murder of the President! 
Secretaries Seward and Stanton Assassinated! Terrible 
excitement at Washington! The President dying !” too 
soon followed by the words ‘** The President is dead !” 

The mind acts quickly under great pressure ; mine 
leaped to the conclusion that we might have a day of 
bloody revolutios. Counseling my family on no ac- 
count to leave their rooms until I returned, I called a 
carriage and told the driver to take the back streets and 
drive to Wall Street as rapidly as possible. It was not 
yet daylight, and yet the open space on the west side of 
Madison Square was filled with excited people. We 
drove rapidly tc the Assistant Treasury in Wall Street, 
which was not yet open. Here I dismissed my hack- 
man, and made my way on foot down William and 
across Wall Street to the Custom House. As I ascended 
the stone steps, forcing my way throngh the crowd, 
some one exclaimed : ‘‘ He can tell us about Lincoln !’ 
It was Prosper M. Wetinore. ‘‘Speech! Speech !” 
roared the crowd, as I sought to make my way into the 
building. Then the thought flashed over me that I 
might say something which would allay the excitement. 
Iturned and, standing on a narrow ledge of stone that 
formed the ledge or sill of a window, faced such a crowd 
as I have never since seen in Wall Street. Up Wall 
Street to Broadway, down toward the ferry, tilling Wil- 
liam Street in front and Broad Street as far on my leftas 
I could see, was a crowd of excited men, shouting, groar- 
ing and demanding: ‘‘Speech ! Speech! Tell us about Lin- 
coln! Lincoln!” Standing upon a very narrow space, 
where I was held in place by Mr. Wetmore and others, i 
spoke a few earnest words, 

There was no introduction. I was unknown to most 
of the audience. ‘‘Who are you?” they shouted. 
‘**You may read his name on your greenbacks,” ex- 
claimed Wetmore ; and in a moment busy Wall Strect, 
with its twenty thousand spectators, was so silent that I 
sincerely believe my voice could have been heard at 
Broadway. 

I would not record them if I could recali my words. 
The thought which I endeavored to enforce was that the 
Confederates had no hand in the murder of their best 
friend ; of the friend of a great people about to be re- 
united in a great Republic. ‘* You will soon know that 
he fell by the hand of a madman,” I exclaimed, just as 
some one at a window below me read out a dispatch 
that Wilkes Booth was the assassin. 

Then a change swept over that multitude of men. 
They had been furivusly, dangerously angry. They had 
charged their loss upon an enemy already crushed in the 
field. They were ready to fall upon the disloyal and 
tear them limb frim limb. The knowledge that the 
public calamity was the act of a madman relieved them. 
A wave of grief swept over the crowd beneath which the 
very stones seemed to tremble with emotion. As rapidly 
as it had collected, the crowd melted away, and silence 
fell upon the theater of speculation. 

The following letter, written the day after the death 





of the President, throws a vivid flash-light upon the sit- 
uation at the Capital. It was written by Francis P, 
Blair, a veteran editor, observer, correspondent and 
friend of the Union, and addressed to a lady whose 
graceful pen and sterling qualities have secured for her 
the warm friendship of so many of our public men. The 
kindness of Mrs. Cornelia W. Martin, of Auburn, N. Y., 
enables me to give this letter tothe public: ° 


‘* WASHINGTON, Monday, April 17th, 1865. 

‘* My dear Friend :—Since your letter was received, our 
city has been transformed from the gayest and brightest 
to the gloomiest and saddest. All the houses were illu- 
minated from within, and on all the walls and peaks with- 
out, floated our flag, rich in its color and stars, and for 
more than a week the salutes of cannon shook the air with 
glad tidings—when in an instant the pageant sank down 
and the lights were extinguished when the pistol shot put 
an end to the life that had brought the peace and deliver- 
ance we were celebrating. A grand torchlight procession 
was actually marching, with banners flying through the 
Avenue, at the very moment when the assassin struck his 
victim. The whole city stalked about in its gloom while 
the President was dying. His spirit fled as the morning 
dawned. My family would not wake me to witness this 
sid change of scene, altho it was known to them; the 
military having surrounded my house at daylight, to pro- 
tect itsinmates from what was supposed to be the begin- 
ning of a sort of political St. Bartholomew. One of the as- 
sassins who was to have killed the Vice President, occu- 
pied the room adjoining his at the Kirkwood House, where 
he lodged after his return from Richmond. Acard sent to 
him by Booth was carried by mistake to the Vice President, 
who did not understand the admonition given by the prin- 
cipal to his accomplice, until the tragic scene in the 
theater explained it. 

“The message did not give the clue to the person to 
whom it was addressed, whose heart, it seems, failed him, 
and he left his room locked, the night of the catastrophe ; 
but his bowie knife was found concealed in his bed the 
next morning. Itis wonderful, but the man who stabbed 
Mr. Seward, bis son and servant, tho well known, has not 
been arrested. 

“The horse on which Booth fled has been fonnd, but no 
clue to his rider, It is thought by many that he remains 
concealed in the city. Letters found in his trunk show 
that the scheme was long meditated, and all the means for 
itsexecution and the escape of the actor well prepared. 
General Grant was expected to be with the President, and 
the knife that the murderer brandished was for him. | 
have this moment returned from an interview with Gener- 
al Grant. He showed me adispatch just received from 
General Sherman, containing one from General Johnson, 
proposing a suspension of hostilities to arrange matters 
through General Grant,which, Sherman replies to Johnson, 
may be effected upon like terms as those arranged with 
Lee. So you see the ‘wild war’ is over and gentle peace 
is returning. Grant, too, had just received a special from 
Wilson, commanding the army in which Audrew moves, 
confirming the rumor of his taking Selma, a great body of 
prisoners and of munition, provisions, and the machinery 
which was established at that depot. Grant also told me 
that Hancock was on this very day compounding matters 
with the guerilla chief, Mosby. ‘This is the fellow who has 
led all the raids into Maryland, and to whom all tie dan- 
ger to me and mine at Silver Spring was attributable. His 
band of troopers could in two hours reach my house from 
their lurking places near the fords of the Potomac. They 
could have taken me from my bed on any dark night and 
carried me off as a victim for any of their gang, and during 
the last four years I have had some secret intimations that 
they could avenge themselves if their will inclined them, 
or any exigency prompted them to use such means. Iam, 
dear madam, yours very cordially, F, P. BLAIR.” 

‘“* P. S.—Mobile is taken.”’ 

NEw YORK Clty, 
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A QUESTION CONCERNING LUTHER. 


BY PROF, H, E. JACOBS, D.D., 
Epitoe or * THE LUTHERAN CHurRcA REVIEW.” 


THE strength of every error is in the basis of truth 
that underlies it. The weakness of every well-meant 
effort to antagonize error, is in the unwillingness tu con- 
cede the truth of which the error is a perversion. In an 
important controversy, now in progress, the authority of 
Luther is sometimes cited as favoring those who 
claim liberty to teach the errancy of Holy Scripture. It 
may be well, therefore, to consider precisely what his 
testimony on the subject amounts to. 

There never was a more discriminating student of 
Scripture than Luther, or one more honest in expressing 
the convictions that he had derived from this source. 
He never was hampered by anxiety as to conclusions 
that might be drawn from his premises. He believed 
that he was called and commissioned of God to be a wit- 
ness of the truth, and that the truth was fully able to 
take care of itself. 

To the Holy Scriptures he adhered with unwa- 
vering devotion. He read in them the infallible tes- 
timony concerning Christ, and the infallible testi- 
mony of Christ himself, from whose very letter 
no authorities in the Church, however high or nu- 
merous or learned, no stress of circumstances, how- 
ever urgent, and no arguments of reason, however 
plausible, could induce him to depart. Both Reason and 
the Church, he maintained, must be brought into sub- 
jection to the obedience of faith ; and faith put its finger 
upon the unerring Word of God recorded in the Scrip* 
tures, firm in its resolution not to depart therefrom 4 
hair’s-breadth. Against all opponents he triumphantly 
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maintained : ‘‘ Thus we believe, for thus the Holy Scrip- 
tures teach us”; and, ‘“‘ To charge God with falsehood or 
error at one place is to charge him with falsehood or 
error at all places.” He studied the Holy Scriptures 
diligently, to learn to know himself more thoroughly, 
and the way of salvation God had provided for such ‘‘a 
lost and condemned creature.” He was too practical a 
man, and the issues thrust upon him were too direct and 
responsible, to allow him to occupy himself with any 
other scriptural studies than those referring to the chief 
eud for which they were given. Such questions as the 
psychology, the physics, the astronomy, the details of 
chronology and topography, he regarded entirely subor- 
dinate, and pertaining rather to the human than the 
divine side of Scripture ; matters of human record, writ- 
ten with the best guaranties for accuracy furnished by 
their times, and preserved by a special providential di- 
rection and government, conveying no error and leaving 
no false impression when considered with respect to the 
purpose for which they were included in the inspired 
books, but, nevertheless, not beyond the reach of rever- 
ent criticism for those who study the Bible, not with a 
soteriological or Christological or theological end, but in 
purely archeological or literary interests. 

Luther grew impatient at those who devoted any very 
great attention to the construction of a Harmony of the 
Gospels, for the purpose of reconciling every seeming 
irregularity and conflict in regard to minor historical 
facts. What difference does it make, he thought, 
whether such statements be capable of reconciliation or 
not? Whatif an evangelist would be found to err with 
respect to some of the minor details of the purely exter- 
nal and human framework of his narrative? For that 
would not affect the truth of his testimony concerning 
that which it is his professed object to write, and for 
which he has the divine call and a special divine gift. 
Nevertheless what folly ‘‘to imitate those bold spirits 
who, when any difficulty occurs, immediately exclaim 
that they have found a manifest error, and then have no 
hesitancy in attempting to amend books written by 
others !” The genealogical tables of the Old Testament, 
in his opinion, presented so many difficulties that it is to 
them that St Paul refers in I Tim. 1: 4, when he urges 
that the study of genealogies be avoided ; and yet ‘‘am- 
bitious spirits think that the highest praise should be ac- 
corded their judgment concerning such obscure passages 
and the obstinate defense of their opinions.” God, he 
thinks, allowed the chronology to be thrown into help- 
less confusion, and even errors to creep in, in order to 
prevent men from calculating too accurately the events 
predicted in prophecy. The very obscurity of prophecy 
and the difficulties concerning external details offer op- 
portunities for the exercise of faith. 

With perfect candor he states a difficulty concerning 
the three denials by Peter. The Synoptics agree in 
making the house of Caiaphas the scene of these three 
denials ; but John says that one denial occurred in the 
house of Annas. This does not perplex Luther. He cuts 
the knot with one stroke when he says : 


“One will go neither to Heaven nor to Hell for holding 
that all three denials occurred in the house of Caiaphas. 
The reconciliation of these passages Icommend to acute 
reasoners,”’ 


So on John 2: 18, he lays down the principle : ‘*‘ When 
a controversy in regard to the Holy Scriptures occurs 
and it cannot be harmonized, let it go.” This does not 
conflict with the articles of the Christian faith. For all 
the Evangelists agree in teaching that Christ died for our 
sins; but they observe no order in recounting his deeds 
and miracles ; for one often puts that first which another 
puts afterward. 

In Stephen’s sermon in Acts 7, he discriminates be- 
tween elements with respect to which Stephen was the 
immediate organ of an infallible inspiration, and those 
which he reproduces from a fallible memory. He shows 
how, upon any other theory, Acts 7: 2 and Genesis 12 : 
5 are irreconcilable. While an infallible organ for bear- 


ing testimony concerning Christ, by a slip of memory,. 


concerning what he had learned from Moses, Stephen's 
geography is at fault. But this, Luther urges, 


“has nothing whatever to do with the argument he is 
pressing. Whether Abraham were called in Haran or in 
Mesopotamia, or at both places, in no way affects the truth 
of what Stephen proclaims to the Jews, and in which he is 
so interested as not to be particular concerning the cir- 
cumstances.,”’ 


The absolute certainty and decision of Luther's faith in 
the inerrancy of all that Holy Scripture teaches on the 
subjects for which God has given us a revelation, ren- 
ders him entirely free from the least apprehension of 
danger in frankly making such concessions concerning 
incidental allusions to external circumstances and con- 
ditions, 

This same principle comes prominently to view in his 
treatment of the Epistle of James, which is often mis- 
understood. He does not treat the Scriptures as one 
book, all of whose contents are of equal weight and au- 
thority ; but starting with those portions which treat of 
Christ and of justification by faith, he makes them the 
standard according to which all else must be judged and 
settled. If James be arrayed against Paul, and the 
doctrine of works be made the standard according to 
which to conform the doctrine of faith, then, however 


useful in its proper sphere, the Epistle of James becomes 
“one of straw.” 
In his Old Testament expositions Luther gives occa- 
sional hints, from which modern critics might well 
profit. Butif they could have presented to him some of 
their most current assumptions, they would find in him 
one of their most determined opponents. The slip of 
memory with which he charges Stephen he would never 
ascribe to his Lord and Master. His faith in the divinity 
of Christ forbade that. The clearness and emphasis of the 
doctrine of the communicatio idiomatum, as he taught it, 
prevented him from admitting any limitations of the hu- 
man knowledge of Christ that would have conceded any 
defects in his teaching procecding fromignorance. With 
Luther the whole question was ended by a single word 
from the lips of Christ; and such inerrant words of 
Christ he believed given with absolute certainty and ac- 
curacy in the Holy Scriptures of the New Testament. 
The Old Testament was to be read and judged entirely 
in the light of the New Testament, and not the New 
Testament in the light of the Old Testament. The Law 
is not the standard by which to judge the Gospel; but 
the Gospel is the standard by which to judge the Law. 
Nor is the faint light of the Gospel in the Old Testament 
that by which we are to search the blaze of noonday in 
the New Testament. Christ has come, and is united 
with his people; the Holy Spirit is in the Church and 
will abide there forever ; and in the light of this fuller 
revelation, and in the power of this abiding presence, 
the progress of Divine Revelation may be traced with 
thanksgiving and joy. The supernatural in Holy Scrip- 
ture, instead of being an element to be explained away 
wherever possible, becomes the ultimate test of the 
divine origin of a document. In the Old Testament, 
miracles are looked for, altho no louger needed since the 
Holy Spirit has been given. The Old Testament 
throughout, including even its historical portions, is all 
prophecy ; and whatever doubts or undermines the 
reality of Old Testament prophecy, overthrows all that 
is divine in the Old Testament and degrades it to the 
level of other books. No one, we believe, has been so 
bold as to claim Luther as an ally of any theory that 
denies the historical significance of Moses, or his author- 
ship of the Pentateuch. All for which Luther has been 
claimed is that he has taught the possibility of errors in 
Scripture ; and this, as shown above, can be readily ex- 
plained, and should always be stated with Luther’s own 
limitations. 
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GERMANY AT THE CLOSE OF 1892. 


BY HENRY W. PETERSEN, 





THE history of 1892 in Germany must be regarded, I 
think, as peculiarly interesting. I hardly remember a 
year in which the people have come so much into the fore- 
ground ; and I judge that it is, indeed, the first year in 
twenty that they have made their voice heard with due 
results. 

So long as Prince Bismarck reigned through the old 
Emperor, an impression that the popular will could be- 
come potent if it ran counter to the monarchical wish 
never arose convincingly in any man’s mind. 

Observers of affairs had seen the people ignored, or 
manipulated, or browbeaten, too many times for that. 
Its will and its doings counted nothing. The record of 
events was a recital of Bismarck’s doings. 

With the famous Chancellor's downfall from power this 
state of things gradually changed ; and in this, the third 
year after his removal from office, the people can be re- 
ported as having made a stand in the face of Govern- 
ment and been successful in an important case. The 
Liberals of the country, who were an honorable and ca- 
pable but an overborne fraction in the Reichstag, now 
lend their ideas to the Government—their ideas of reud- 
justing taxation, of shortening the term of military serv- 
ice by the colors, and of granting compensation to inno- 
cent persons who have been wrongly condemned or im- 
prisoned by the State. The credit that belongs to a frac- 
tion spreads thus over the whole nation ; and Germany, 
which was getting to remind foreigners of Russia be- 
cause of thearbitrary temper of its throne and the meek 
endurance of its subjects, appears to have but a single 
Muscovite left ; namely, the young Emperor. 

To the initiative of this prince is due the first of the 
important events of the year, which was that of the in- 
troduction into the Reichstag of the Public Schools bill. 
For years such a bill had been pending. ‘Teachers had 
been applying for an increase of salary ; communities, 
for an increase in the number of schools ; and superin- 
tendents, for an increase in the number of their assist- 
ants. The building of schools in Prussia had not kept 
pace with the growth of the population. There were, 
likewise, reforms called for in the matter of pensions, of 
discipline, and of instruction. A new Public Schools 
bill was, therefore, absolutely necessary, and, this being 
so, the Emperor conceived the idea of making it doubly 
serviceable—tirst, to the throne, and then to the people. 
In Bonn, where he had attended college, there had been 
Social-Democratic professors and tutors, but no Social- 
Democratic pastors or priests ; and, hence, while he was 
feeling trust in the clergy, he did not feel sure by any 
means of the inalienable loyalty of the school. 





There must be a way found, he thought, to rid the 


State of democratic instructors of youth, or, at least, to 
control such instructors; and the new Public Schools 

bill, in his opinion, should open up the way to do it. 

What was wanted first was a man who understood him 

and who believed as he believed, that the throne is holy, 

and that to learn to fear God is the best preparation for 

learning to fear the rulers who reign by the grace of God. 

Such a man was at disposition in the President of the 
Province of Posen; and, accordingly, he called him to 
Berlin and appointed him Minister of Education. 

Count Zedlitz undertook at once, and in the best faith, 

what his wiser predecessor had hesitated to set his hands 
to, and very soon a bill was before the Reichstag. It 
made all schools confessional, relegated teachers to a 
practically inferior rank under the supervision of the 
clergy, and compelled every child, no matter what the 
parental objection might be, to receive religious instruc- 
tion in one of the confessions recognized by the State. 
The public school business was settled very simply ; no 
doubt of that. One had only to look at the army, in 
which every man has to serve whether his parents wish 
him to or not, and at the distinction therein, between 
subalterns and commanders, in order to comprehend the 
complete bill at once. And,as a matter of fact, the 
drift of the measure did become plain to the country im- 
mediately. 

Monarchists rejoiced in it. So did Roman Catholics ; 
but the great bulk of the population was indignant. 
First political representatives opposed the bill; then, 
encouraged by thering of resolution in the parliamen- 
tary speeches, the representatives of the school wrote 
petitions against the measure, and, lastly, the Evangel- 
ical Church Synod expressed its disapprobation of certain 
portions of it. 

Emperor William became persuaded that the wording 
of the law must be unskillful. The work, he feared, had 
not been undertaken right. And he was harboring a 
most ungracious sentiment against his Minister, when 
one day the protest of the University of Greifswald— 
the protest of the last of the universities—came to his 
ear. Instantly, with a sudden resolve, he sent for Count 
Zedlitz. The backbone of his own resistance was 
broken, He gave the thing up. But the Minister should 
pay for the mortification of beating a retreat. He was 
resolved on that. He had not made long work of dis- 
missing Bismarck ; and this bungler! The moment the 
door opened he said to him, contemptuously : 

“Sie haben Mir einen schénen Salad angerichtet !” 
(** You’ve got me in a pretty pickle!”) 

The Minister heard the words with thickening, con- 
fused senses. They reached him before he had done 
making his révérence. Nor did many other words fol- 
low, only enough for him to understand that his bill 
should be withdrawn from the Reichstag and his own 
name from the ministerial list. 

Thus abruptly ended the Public Schools bill episode. 
Chancellor von Caprivi, whose military training had 
caused him to regard the measure with complete sym- 
pathy, insisted, after its withdrawal, upon resigning his 
post at the head of the Prussian Cabinet. And in all 
matters respecting the disgraced Minister, von Zedlitz, 
he showed the same composure, manly courage and 
esteem that he had exhibited while Zedlitz enjoyed the 
royal favor. So, publicly, the episode was of value as 
proving that the people has a mind of its own and may 
express it effectively ; while, in private, it put the char- 
acters of the two men that rule Germany to an instruct- 
ive test. 

Prince Bismarck in Friedrichsruh heard of the Zedlitz 
incident only to smile over it with gruff irony; if the 
count had not before understood his dismissal, he would 
understand it now. As to the bill, the ex-Chancellor de- 
clared he never would have surrendered it to the popular 
outcry. The Government, he thought, had weakened 
itself, 

At first, indeed, it looked so. It looked as if the peo- 
ple had lost their common sense; just as a man from 
whom all liquor has been withheld grows tipsy over a 
first glass, so did the German people over their first little 
victory act queerly and obstinately. Instead of appreci- 
ating the fact that the bill had been withdrawn, they in- 
dulged in a maudlin resentment over its having ever been 
proposed. And when a political faction made use of 
the moment to organize demonstrations in favor of 
Bismarck, an upholder of the bill, they joined the move- 
ment! 

Count Herbert Bismarck, the elder son of the ex- 
statesman, was married in June to Countess Hoyas, an 
Austrian, and the Prince journeyed in a special car from 
Friedrichsruh, the estate given to him by the State near 
Hamburg, through the breadth of Germany, to the 
wedding in Vienna. It was advertised for weeks in 
advance what stations this train would pass through, and 
at what hour. In Dresden, moreover, where he rested 
over-night an immense procession was set on foot. 
Such patriots as were single-hearted in their wish to 
do honor to the historic old hero, were drawn with those 
who were harboring discontent over the School bill, into 
a common turbid current, which politicians agitated the 
while into surging waves of opposition and directed 
against Caprivi, 

Chancellor Caprivi in defense sent a note to Vienna, 
ordering the imperial ambassador there to avoid doing 
anything that could give the public an impression that 
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Prince Bismarck is other than a private individual. And 
this note was published. It was meant to act as a dam- 
per upon the demonstrators. But, as time has proved, 
it was not the governmental Vienna note that sobered 
them ; it was Bismarck’s answer to the note. 

This answer took the form of an interview with an 
Austrian journalist, and he filled it with matter deroga- 
tory to German statesmanship. So very much more de- 
rogatory than his usual comments the remarks were not ; 
but his comments usually are home comments ; they are 
published in a German paper for Germans. But Austria 
is not German. There is a treaty, but no love, between 
itand Germany. So Prussians felt from the moment 
Bismarck, former prime minister as he is, sided with 
Austrians against the representatives of the Empire, that 
his vindictive wrath was pushing him where they could 
not possibly follow. 

They had recognized his anger over being treated un- 
graciously as justifiable. It is not for a young successor 
to the imperial Hohenzollern throne to cast off the 
founder of that throne in the manner Bismarck had been 
cast off. The Iron Chancellor is imperious ; young Km- 
peror William is not gentle or patient either ; folks could 
easily conceive how their quarrel had come about. 
What they hoped for and what they thought should take 
place now was a reconciliation. And meanwhile there 
was no denying that their hotspur of an Emperor gave 
them a good deal to put up with. There was his taking it 
upon himself toadvancethesoldier who shot from his post 
killing two passers-by, whilethe country, for its part, was 
demanding that all sech guards should be abolished from 
city thoroughfares. But when judging the Emperor’s 
doings, his age is to be taken into consideration. Prince 
Bismarck, on the other hand, is entitled to forbearance 
only on the ground that his resentment against the King 
is human nature; and this forbearance has its limits, 
When the ex-Chancellor’s personal feelings get so 
much the better of his years, his experience and 
his patriotism as to mislead him to hold up home 
statesmen to contempt before a _ foreign public, 
then forbearance ends. Then patriots have to do vio- 
lence, in spite of themselves, to their ideal of gratitude, 
and leave the aggrandizer of their country. His counsel 
is not theirs. Their feeling coincides rather with the 
Emperor's against his. Hithe:to William II nourished 
a grievance against him; since the Vienna episode the 
nation has one against him. And from this sense of 
common sufferance a mutual feeling has grown up be- 
tween the two, the first popular mutual feeling between 
sovereign and people since the death of Emperor Fred- 
erick. Inevitably it will draw them closer together, 
Last year they were not half so near being of one mind 
as respects this subject of Bismarck ; and at present it 
appears as if Germans might actually come to approving 
William Ils conduct to the ex-Chancellor ; they already 
cease condemning it. 

A renewed tendency is evinced by a portion of the 
press, I observe, toward looking into the motives of the 
Prince’s actions, the spirit of the popular criticism being 
irritable and intemperate. Thus, for example, in sum- 
mer, when the Bismarck family removed to Varzin, the 
act was commented upon as a flight from Hamburg, 
and Bismarck’s failure to express sympathy publicly for 
the stricken town was denounced as *‘ another proof of 
his cynical ingratitude.” The very preposterousness of 
the comments shows what high degree the irritation 
against the great man has reached. But the fact is, 
Bismarck’s failure to show himself heroical in adversity 
and disgrace is a sore, a very sore disappointment to 
this hero-worshiping people. The disappointment in 
him adds itself to the old sense of loss of prestige and 
glory that followed on the death of the old Emperor, and 
is joined in German bosoms to many other depressing 
feelings. 

The cholera epidemic disturbed the free movements of 
trade; localities suffered financially, and the Govern- 
ment’s budgets naturally show large deficits. Speakers 
in Parliament point also to the prolonged uncertainty as 
to what the new Army bill would demand as a cause of 
timidity in speculation and industry. 

The bill, when introduced at last, went through the 
first reading in the’ Reichstag without a speech being 
made in its favor from any quarter, either from the cen- 
ter of the House, or from the Conservatives, or from the 
Radicals. The only exception was the speech of a manu- 
facturer of steel. In like manner, so far as I have seen, 
the only newspapers that published articles in favor of 
the measure were English journals, 

That is another item to be noticed in connection with 
our summary of the year’s phenomena, the approval, I 
mean, that all things German now meet with at the 
English tribunal. Germans remark the fact, but dis- 
creetly avoid asking for the reasons, As the change in 
English comment on German doings went over from 
cold censure to unmitigated praise about the same time 
that German troops evacuated Zanzibar to take Heligo- 
land, they are rather suspicious and ill at ease. Ts John 
Bull stroking their backs, so to speak, as it is the fashion 
of merchants toward rustics after they have cheated 
them in a bargain thoroughly ? 

They’re afraid so, and, consequently, they resent the 


"urbane tone of the British press even more than they 


reseniel its critical tone; that implied only a want of 
eympathy, while this is an assumption of patronage, 





As for the Ahlwardt trial—the last event in the pres- 
ent year—it is of importance chiefly as a proof of the 
increase of popular feeling against makers of great 
wealth. The Jew is another name here for moneyed 
power among the mass. Every possible thing else is 
termed anti-Semitism; but this is the interpretation 
of the term by the hard-pressed artisan ; and the truth 
of what I say is found in the fact that as soon as the 
manufacturer Loewy was acquitted in the Ahlwardt 
trial of the charge of unscrupulousness and treason, the 
manufacturer Krupp was accused. That is to say, as 
goon as a Jew was released, a German and Protestant 
was attacked. The root of the anti-Jewish troubles in 
Germany is an offshoot from the great tap-root that is 
known as the Social Problem. 

The defendant, Ahlwardt, was a rector in a Berlin 
school, and some years ago he found himself in debt. 
like many men of his ill-paid profession, Germans 
would not aid him, so he borrowed of Jews, and these 
Jews and his own imprudences entangled him in diffi- 
culties that ruined him. His own imprudences he forgot, 
the German friends who would not come to his rescue he 
forgave, but against all Hebrews his hatred became vin- 
dictive. Inspired by feeling he spoke in public and 
wrote against them, publishing, among other pamphlets, 
one against the gun manufacturer, Loewy, who has sup- 
plied the German Department of War with near half a 
millior rifles, For the latter libel he was tried by the 
State; yet almost on the same day that he was con- 
demned the inhabitants of a congressional district elected 
him to the Reichstag. Ahlwardt will thus change his 
cot in prison for a chair in the Parliament House, and 
your correspondent, who had to open his paper by re- 
lating au act of fanaticism on the part of the throne, the 
introduction of the Confessional Schools bill, must close 
it by noting the election of an anti-Semite, or an act of 
popular fanaticism. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


IT seems curious that, in his recent work on the com- 
parative mortality of occupation, by Dr. Arbridge, no 
mention is made of the literary calling. Perhaps it is 
from ‘‘a morbid desire to be original,” that the doctor 
refuses to give advice where everybody else gives it, 
whether qualified or not, or perhaps he thinks that the 
literary person has been lectured enough. His eating 
and drinking and sleeping have been arranged for him 
so often, and the brevity and longevity of his existence 
so often dwelt upon, that the good doctor charitably lets 
him alone. It is strange that among the clergy, who are 
the longest livers, violent deaths occur with unusual 
frequency. Barristers stand next in the list of those 
who ‘‘stay to see the game out,” which is not surprising 
in a profession in which there are “ rising juniors” fifty 
years old. Physicians are, on the whole, short-lived, 
which again will not be astonishing to those who have 
remarked what very unwholesome things—provided only 
they are nice—they are in the habit of eating, and which 
they very properly pronounce to be ‘ poison” to their 
patients. In the City the liking for good dinners seems 
to be so universally prevalent, that the City -police 
succumb to gout much more frequen!ly than do the 
Metropolitan police. The mortality among publicans is 
remarkable, and seems to prove all that has been said of 
the deleterious effects of drink; four publicans and sin- 
ners in the alcoholic way die for one clergyman. On the 
other hand, tobacconists, who are always smoking, are 
‘‘remarkably exempt from epidemic, infectious and 
cutaneous diseases.” Gardeners, if they only patronize 
the weatherglass, live almost as Jong as the clergy. 
What one does not find in this most interesting book is 
the explanation of the fact that health resorts, where 
invalids go in great numbers, and many of them, of 
course to die, maintain a very low rate of mortality; 
but the reason is, [ am told, that in making out the list 
of deaths, only those of residents are included. 

Another medical authority, Sir James Sawyer, has 
given us, of late, some interesting facts upon hygiene. 
Like some other doctors who have made their reputation 
and presumably “‘ their pile,” he does not hesitate to ex- 
pose the weaknesses of his professional brethren. Regu- 
lations as to diet, which are easy to give, and compara- 
tively easy to follow, are much in favor, and ‘“ especially 
with the bigwigs of the profession”; as a rule Sir James 
hints not obscurely that they are rubbish; ‘* we may 
eat,” he says, with startling generosity, ‘‘any mortal 
thing we like.” This, as has been mentioned above, 
seems to be the private opinion of most doctors, at all 
events as regards themselves, but the publication of it will 
be exceedingly agreeable to the general public. About sleep 
Sir James takes an equally agreeable view. As to his own 
profession indeed, his golden rule is ‘“‘ Go to bed when 
youcan, and get up when you must”; a dogma in which 
we seem to hear the ring of the night bell. To me it 
seems the hight of philanthropy that a man should leave 
his bed on a winter’s night to attend to anybody, even if 
(as I believe is usual) he charges double for it. But even 
for one who is not a doctor Sir James recommends a 
good allo vance of sleep. George III, it is true, laid it 
down that ‘‘six hours were enough for a man, seven for 
@ woman aad eight fora fool”; but George 1] was mad. 








Sir James evidently thinks (and I cordially agree with 
him) that a man who does not take eight hours’ sleep 
when he can get it, is of a very low order of intelligence. 

A story that has been going the round of the papers 
¢ mncerning Tennyson, anew carpet and a bottle of ink, is 
v be found, in a much more admirable form, in Mr. 
Locker Lampson’s work ‘“‘ Patchwork.” Itis just possible, 
from that gentleman’s well-known friendship and family 
connection with the poet, that the incident in question 
did happen to Tennyson: but the story, as I remember 
it, is intensely humorous, and points the moral of how 
300n @ generous impulse melts away, if time and circum- 
stance are allowed for its consideration, A gentleman 
calling at a friend’s house finds him away from home, 
and goes into the drawing room, a newly furnished and 
splendid apartment, to write a letter tohim. The ink- 
stand, a gorgeous affair, with the latest improvements, 
‘tilts up,” and the whole contents are spilled on the del- 
icate carpet. The visitor peals the bell, and points to the 
evidence of his crime, and the good-natured maid-serv- 
ant says: ‘It do look bad, but [I will do my best.” Imfshe 
can erase those stains, says the guest to himself, I will 
give that good girl five pounds. She brings soap and a 
bucket of hot water, and presently things begin to lovk 
a little better. Perhaps a couple of sovereigns will be 
sufficient, says the guest to himself. Then, as it gets 
better and better, he thinks half a sovereign will meet the 
case. And eventually, when all traces of the accident 
are removed, he gives her—haif a crown. 

Some months ago I ventured to point out to young 
persons devoted to one another but hindered from unit- 
ing themselves in matrimony, that their very worst 
course was the one they too frequently adopt of destroy- 
ing one another by the dagger or the bowl. They may 
by so doing annoy their parents (if, as usual, they are the 
obstacles to their marriage), but they get no ‘* forrader,” 
and, indeed, if anything, the contrary, as regards the 
object of their desires. They have, of course, no inde- 
pendent means, but they have generally some means : 
and, at all events, if the man is worth the girl’s consider- 
ation at all, he can surely support her in some sort of 
way. In shooting her, and afterward himself, he is cut- 
ting off his nose to spite hits face. I put aside ‘‘ the 
quantum of the sin,” and appealed to these young people © 
on the grounds of common sense. If they had but fifty 
pounds between them, starvation is no worse than sui 
cide, or they might make the experience of matrimony 
so long as the money lasted. Perhaps they would find 
they didn’t like it after all, and in that case how very 
foolish they would have been to have killed themselves, 
as it were, for nothing, or worse than nothing. 

These arguments, tho logically incontrovertible and 
udvanced, if I may say so, with some eloquence, had no 
effect at all. Young persons, to whose matrimonial 
views objections presented themselves, continued to re- 
gard them as insuperable, and to perish in unhappy 
pairs. An ounce of example, however, is worth a pound 
of precept, and an incident has happened at St. Peters- 
burg which it is to be hoped will put an end to this 
duplex system of self-slaughter. A youth forbidden to 
wed, bought a revolver (no dearer, it should have struck 
him, than a marriage license) and shot his beloved ob- 
ject and then himself, The lovebirds, however, were 
mly ‘ winged” not killed, and after spending a month 
in the hospital (when they might have been on their 
honeymoon) recovered, and have now been married after 
all. There was an immense assemblage at the wedding. 
and everybody was very sympathetic, but even the 
happy couple admitted that their conduct had been in- 
judicious. The simple fact (tho it is useless to preach 
it to young people) is that it is just as easy to shoot 
each other after marriage as before, and with much 
better reasons for doing it. 

A horsebreaker, alleged to have stated that he made 
£50 a week by the exhibition of his talents, confessed 
the other day in court that he might have said — so, but 
defended the exaggeration upon the ground that ‘it 
was usual in the Profession to boast.” This is not pecu- 
liar to the horsebreaking calling. The politician (out of 
oftice) is perhaps the greatest boaster (of what he will do 
when he ‘comes in”) of all. The doctor boasts of his 
cures with safety, because ‘“‘ dead men tell no tales,” 
and we never hear the other side of the question. The 
author boasts of his popularity because nobody but his 
publisher, who has his reasons for keeping silent, can 
‘yet at” his circulation, There is indeed only one pro- 
fession free from this weakness. The gambler never 
boasts ; this is not from modesty, but because he thinks 
boasting is unlucky: if we are to believe bis word he 
never wins. 

It is curious that in the recent discussion regarding 
‘** Reiteration in Preaching ” the question is only argued 
as respects preaching the same sermon. There seems no 
more valid objection to doing this, provided the congre- 
gation addressed has not heard it before, than to giving 
the same prescription to different patients. If the ser- 
mon, or the prescription, be a particularly good one, it 
would be a pity indeed if it were only to serve one case. 
But the reai objection to reiteration in a sermon is to the 
repetitions it contains in itself. Divines often imagine 
that by stating the same thing in different words they 
strengthen their arguments. In dealing with a very 
ignorant congregation it is possible that this going over 
the ground again and again may be necessary, just as 4 
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counsel with a stupid jury has to hammer the same nail 
on the head; but there is nothing more resented by 
persons of ordinary intelligence than these ‘‘ vain repe- 
titions”’ which seem to savor more of the rhetorician 
than of the divine. Mr. Moody, we are told, ‘‘ has laid 
aside the personal gratification of variety of composition ” 
and preaches the same ‘‘ Daniel sermon” that was 
preached for twenty-five years ; but that sort of repeti- 
tion is not verbosity. 

The ‘‘ missing word” business has been put a stop to 
upon the ground that itis of the nature of a lottery, 
which is illegal. Morally speaking, there seems but lit- 
tle harm in it so far; but where it is distinctly hurtful is 
that it swells the passion for ‘‘snippets,” and assists in 
the degradation of literature. It might easily be made 
to improve the mind, by culling the sentence from some 
great master of style, when the missing word would be 
the best word. There would not be the least danger of 
any competitor having read the work from which it was 
taken, but if that should be feared, let some good author 
be got to write the sentence. At present the composition 
is wretched, and the word almost invariably ill-chosen. 
Perhaps the notion is that in selecting a vulgar or com- 
monplace word a better chance is given to the largest 
number of candidates ; but anyway it is a bad notion. 

With all new poets I notice there is a tendency to use 
new words, which are generally not good ones. The 
most popular of them is “ tireless.” The bird flies on a 
tireless wing; the greyhound’s leg is tireless, also the 
wind. Now there is no such word in the English lJan- 
guage, except as applied toa wheel; it is quite proper 
to say a tireless wheel, but tho it might go very fast for 
a little while, the pace would not last long. The word 
that ought to be used is ‘‘ untiring,” but as that is a tri 
syllable it does not suit our versifiers. Still it is not a 
poetic license to use a word that does not exist, but the 
taking a liberty with the English language without 
license. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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JAPAN has passed through a trying year. The weight 
of the accumulated discouragements of years seems to 
have fallen upon the nation with a concentrated force 
that has almost paralyzed her. In addition to the wide 
suspicion of Western nations, thus complicating the 
delicate question of treaty revision, the people have had 
but little confidence in the Government, and have sought 
in every possible way to overthrow the Emperor’s Cabi- 
net. Party spirit has literally run riot in many places, 
causing disturbances that threatened to involve a sus- 
pension even of the Constitution. i 

These large perplexities were ample to tax the full re- 
sources of New Japan, but tothem have been added 
many lesser ones. The people have refused to accept the 
commercial and civil codes on which the Government 
had spent fifteen years of most careful toil, Judges in 


high places have been found engaging in such low, im- | 


moral practices as to cause a strong outcry against them 
and to force conspicuous resignations. The Educational 
Department, even in the adoption of a text-book on morals 
for the schools, has been accused of virtually immoral 
methods. Votes of want of confidence in certain Gov- 
ernors have necessitated the dissolution of some provin- 
cial assemblies. 

To these and other political troubles, Nature and acci- 
dent have added all of misfortune that the law of aver- 
ages could possibly ask for. The evil results of the 
awful earthquake at the end of 1891 have fallen into 1892. 
Apparently the foundations of central Japan were 
greatly weakened, for within one year since the disaster 
over two thousand six hundred shocks have been re- 
corded in the one province, Gifu, that suffered the most. 
Then came the summer floods bringing down destruction 
from the mountain ravines only to be met with a tidal 
wave that helped to sweep away, or partially destroy 
over forty thousand houses, killing and wounding hun- 
dreds of people, ruining some hundred thousand acres of 
cultivated fields, and making extreme misery for three 
provinces on the Inland Sea, Fires too have done more 
than their full share. The one in Tokio on April 10th 
was so terrible a conflagration that in the space of eleven 
hours twenty thousand people were made homeless. 
Another fire resulted in the ruin of one-quarter of Sap- 
poro, the second largest city of Hokkaido, the porthern 
island. Then the navy, that Japan is bound to make 
equal to any probable future need, has another loss to 
record—the instant sinking of the new man-of-war, ‘‘ Chi- 
shima Kan,” by acollision, and theloss of all the crew 
save sixteen. 

Where there is an invincible moral power in a nation 
all these things can be easily faced. But the breaking 
away from despotism to representative government, the 
introduction of anational system of education and con- 
sequent weakening of the parent’s power in the family, 
the coming in of the idea of individual rights and per- 
sonal liberty, have played havoc with the old moral 
standards derived from Confucius, and have brought to 
light the utter incompetence of Buddhism. ‘The rot- 


tenness of the Buddhist priesthood ” is freely proclaimed 
in the newspapers and magazines, while the insufficiency 
of Confucianism for the demands of the new social and 


political organisms is coming to be widely admitted. 
Christianity, while its moral influence is rapidly gaining 
ground, is not yet strong enough to come forward openly 
and possess the land. 

Thus the moral, social and governmental revolution of 
Japan, which has now covered a period of twenty-five 
years, has accumulated a number of grave problems, 
the solution of which fell so heavily on the Cabinet of 
1891-92 as to make it not improbable that a ‘ military 
Cabinet” would have to be formed and that the ‘‘ mailed 
hand” would have to appear. The story of this crisis is 
really the history of Japan for the last year, and this 
paper is intended mainly to record that one point—the 
conflict between the Diet and the Cabinet. 

The Emperor, with no consultation with the Diet, 
appoints his Cabinet officers, and they are responsible 
solely tohim. In other words, the clans that were most 
powerful in the restoration of the Emperor have kept 
the main control of the machinery of government. Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, being responsible only to the Em- 
peror, cannot be reached by any action of the Diet. It 
took, however, but a short taste of political liberty and 
representative government to cause the Representatives 
to demand the abolition of clan government and the sub- 
stitution of government by party, as in England. To 
effect this radical change the Representatives in the win- 
ter of 1891-92, tried in every way to embarrass the Gov- 
ernment, by rejecting every measure it proposed, and 
becoming simply obstructive. The result was, that after 
two or three weeks of indiscriminate hostility to the 
Government, the House of Representatives was dissolved 
and an appeal made to the country. The spring election 
surprised everybody with its bitter scurrilousness, lack 
of moral principle, bribes, riots, and bloodshed. The 
Government, if it did not actively interfere for the sake 
of getting a House that would accept its propositions, is 
so widely believed to have sanctioned interference, that 
the whole year has rung with the odious words official 
interference. 

The new House assembled May 6th. The Emperor’s 
address to the members was brief and formal, asking 
them to ‘‘ carry on your discussions with a due sense of 
their gravity, thus discharging to the full your functions 
of deliberation and advice.” But the House at once pro- 
ceeded to memorialize the throne, accusing the Cabinet 
Ministers as responsible for ‘‘ the violence and lawless- 
ness” attending the recent election, and of “ violating 
your Majesty’s wise intention of establishing a Constitu- 
tional Government,” and ‘‘ daring to pollute the Sacred 
Constitution.” This amazing memorial wus debated 
seven consecutive hours, and was barely defeated by a 
majority of three. It was lost merely because many 
hesitated to take such an exasperating method of rebuk- 
ing the Ministry. But a somewhat milder step was at 
once taken—‘‘ A Representation to the Ministry on the 
Subject of Official Interference.” This called on the 
Ministry to ‘‘ consider your positions,” which meant—to 
resign. Such persistent attacks irritated the Cabinet al- 
most beyond endurance. The Minister President of State 
appeared before the House, and pointedly said: ‘‘ Even 
supposing this Representation be passed, I can assure 
you that the Ministers of this Empire do not purpose 
lightly to resign their posts on account of such a careless 
and crude decision.” 

The spirit of the House can easily be estimated from 
the fact that the Representation was passed by 154 to 111. 
The spirit of the Government is seen in that it prorogued 
the House for one week to give botli sides a breathing 
spell. When the House reassembled it wisely forbore to 
go to extremes, and its month of service was quickly over. 
But the Cabinet won no victory. It had lost not only the 
confidence of the people, but, being a house divided 
against itself, it had lost confidence in itself. It was this 
unfortunate and discredited Cabinet on whose shoulders 
rested the responsibility of handling the great, unsolved 
problems inherited from the past, such as treaty revision 
and the codes. It was undoubtedly the most critical 
period since the granting of the Constitution. To resign 
mignt have involved government by party, for which 
the nation is not ripe, or else a Military Cabinet and a 
virtual suspension of the Constitution. ‘ 

This was the crisis that hung over the nation last 
summer. It took anxious weeks to find a solution of 
the problem, but apparently it was most successfully 
solved. The greatest statesmen of Japan—those known 
to the world as having made New Japan out of the Old 
—are Counts Ito and Inoue. Some four years ago they 
withdrew from the Cabinet, and during this time they 
have been regarded as ‘‘ Camera Statesmen,” behind the 
scenes, yet having an invisible hand in the main move- 
ments of the Government. These two leaders, at the 
command of their Sovereign, have come once more to 
the front and formed the strongest Cabinet of which 
Japan is at present capable. Count Ito, the father of the 
Constitution, is, the second time, Minister President of 
State, and his Cabinet of nine members has but three 
who are in favor of military rule, while the rest are 
strong supporters of the so-called ‘‘civil party.” This Cab- 
inet, tho still appointed by the Emperor as before, has 
the confidence of the people to a large extent; and the 
opposition of the Diet, which has just assembled, proba- 
bly will not be nearly so bitter as the preceding ones. 

Thus the year that opened with the dissolution of one 





diet, has witnessed the prorogation of the succeeding 





one, and, as if to make the national confusion yet more 

apparent, these overthrows were followed by the com- 

plete collapse of the old Cabinet. 

The new Cabinet was formed in August. It is confess- 

edly headed by able men; but it has two sources of 

weakness. It is not a thoroughly united Cabinet, and 

the combined strength of the Progressives and Liberals 

in the House of Representatives is, on principle, bound 

to be the opposition to any Cabinet that is solely respon- 
sible to the Emperor. This Cabinet felt at once its weak- 
ness when it confronted the all-absorbing question of the 
Codes. Some members were in favor of putting the 
Codes in force January, 1893, others were in favor of 
postponirg until they could be revised. The difficulties 
involved have already been set forth in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, July 28th, 1892. As the Cabinet delayed month 
after month to announce its policy, the conviction grew 
stronger that no notice would be taken of the Diet’s res- 
olution to postpone the Codes, and that they would cer- 
tainly go into force January, 1893. But on the last day 
allowed by law, just before the opening of the present 
session, the Cabinet announced the Emperor’s sanction 
to the Diet bill that the Codes be postponed till January, 
1896. This is regarded as a great victory for the Repre- 
sentatives. It should be added, however, that certain 
sections of the Codes—the law of companies, of bills of 
exchange, and of bankruptcy—will probably be very 
rapidly revised and, without waiting for the whole, will 
be put into operation doubtless within a year. 

But what is to become of the related question that has 
agitated Japan for years—treaty revision? This much 
has been clearly gained, that now we know where the 
great difficulty lies. Until recently it could be truthful- 
ly said that Japan was earnestly asking for treaty revi- 
sion, while foreign powers were reluctant to agree to it, 
Now, however, the main obstacle is Japan herself, For- 
eign powers seem fairly inclined to revise on condition of 
guaranties that their citizens shall be properly protect- 
ed bylaw. But Japan isso divided that her Ministers 
cannot bring forward any plan of revision acceptable to 
the people. There isa wide demand for ‘‘ equal treaties,” 
and yet, men of fair education are found advocating 
equal rights, and at the sametime saying that, “of 
course, it would not do to allow foreigners to reside in 
the interior.” There is a wide suspicion of ‘‘ mixed 
residence,” All want the speedy abolition of the hated 
ex-territoriality, yet they are not willing to give an 
equivalent, Thus the people (the statesmen understand 
this perfectly) are being slowly educated concerning the 
relations of Japan to Western nations, and when they 
are willing to trust their statesmen to revise the treaties 
there will be no long delay. The Minister President of 
State, in his address at the opening of the Diet, spoke 
just to the point: ‘‘7o achieve the great object enter- 
tained ever since the Restoration—the treaty revision—it 
is absolutely necessary above everything to- secure unan- 
imity of national view on the subject.” It may not take 
Jong to secure practical unanimity, and then, when 
codes that recognize the rights of individuals become 
the law of the land, treaty revision will be easily dis- 
posed of. This means, inall probability, treaty revision 
after January, 1896, 

The Fourth Diet is now in session, and, in spite of the 
better prospects of harmony, within two or three days 
has developed an almost unreasonable opposition to the 
Government. The Representatives are making sweep- 
ing reductions in official salaries and otherwise cutting 
down the budget by several millions. But the strangest 
move is a decision that the ‘‘ Game Regulations,” recent- 
ly promulgated by imperial ordinance, and which have 
been already in force for a month, is unconstitutional. 
During this debate a Cabinet Minister told the Represent- 
atives that their proposition was heard with unbounded 
amazement, and emphatically assured them that the 
Government would not be swayed by any such move- 
ment. Yet the decision was passed by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, 174 to 73. Offers of compromise from the 
Cabinet on the impossible reductions proposed by the 
House have been rejected, The opposition to the na- 
tional education plan of the Government is so marked 
that the abolition of three out of six of the recently 
established higher upper schools is urged by a majority 
of the Representatives. So it may happen again that 
before this paper reaches America, the Diet will once 
more haye been dissolved, in which case Japan will have 
another edition of the same crisis as that of last year. 
It will stand thus: Will the strongest Cabinet that 
is possible with the present Constitution be strong enough 
to maintain national order? Or, will a military Cabinet 
come into power and delay the growth of liberty? Or, 
will the Liberals and Progressives be able to overthrow 
clan Government, the Emperor’s Cabinet, and substitute 
Government by party? No one can tell how the coming 
year will answer these questions. 

A word as to the relations between Japan and the 
United States. Hitherto of all the nations of the West, 
ours has stood by far the highest in the estimation of the 
people of Japan. The tide, however, threatens to turn. 
Until the Harrison Administration the Ministers of the 
United States to Japan were most cordially welcomed as 
representing the whole United States. But within the 
past four years two Ministers have come from California 





and the impression has gained ground to some extent 
that our Ministers represent quite as much the senti- 
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ments of California toward Asia as they do the interests 
of the United States. This is unfortunate. Japan de- 
sires the good-will of the neighboring Great Republic. 
But during the year scores of Japanese have been law- 
lessly driven out of Idaho, an act that has seemed like a 
slap in the face. Does it mean the beginning of a move- 
ment to treat Japau in the same shameful manner that 
our great nation has treated China? 
SENDAI, JAPAN. 
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Mr. SHERMAN once said that our National banking 
system is doomed, and it has a rather dreadful sound. 
He meant that in the year 1907 the last of the Govern- 
ment bonds will be due, upon which our National bank- 
ing system is founded ; consequently, all the national 
banks will then go out of existence. The Democratic 
Platform at Chicago last summer boldly asks for a re-es- 
tablishment of State banks, where it demands a repeal 
of the tax of ten per cent. upon the circulation of State 
banks. This tax had been the effectual means of de- 
stroying their circulation and suppressing them or forc- 
ing them to become National banks. The result was our 
present system of National banks with a Government 
backing of their issue and paper money equally good in 
all parts of the United States. We had no more of the 
bills that, good in New Orleans, were unknown and re- 
garded with suspicion in New York. People see the ben- 
efit of the National system over the private banks, and 
like it accordingly. The one drawback has been a curi- 
ous instance of the greed of gain by which the banks 
have over-reached themselves. When bonds of the 
United States went up to a hundred and twenty-seven 
and more, they could not resist the temptation to ask 
back from Government those which they had bought 
and deposited with the Treasury as their foundations 
for issuing notes ; but when they got them back it was 
at the cost of reducing these notes. They did it, however, 
and the circulation of the National and State banks was 
reduced all over the country. Then there was tightness 
of money, altho the bills that were left were of full value. 

Then came the craze for free coining of silver. Up to 
1873 we had free coinage of silver. Our silver pieces 

amounted to about eight million dollars. Nobody thought 
of them, nobody worried about them, They were use- 
ful, good little pieces—dimes, half dimes, quarter and 
half dollars, rarely a dollar. By common consent the 
latter was too large tobe convenient. After that began 
the discovery of the silver mines in Nevada and other of 
the Western States. They threw an enormous amount 
of silver upon the market, and it fell in price. The sil- 
ver kings did not like that. We had both Mr. Bland and 
Mr. Weaver in Congress then, and we had the Bland 
bill, which required the Government to buy a certain 
amount of bullion every month and coin it into that 
dollar which they said was worth a hundred cents, and 
which was not. But that did not work fast enough. 
All the fools and rogues, and all the honest men who 
were not thoughtful enough to forecast the situation 
and see that the use of a debased money would eventu- 
ally rebound upon themselves, bringing wreck and ruin 
—all cried for free silver; and, driven by the force of 
the eutcry, Mr. Sherman, good financier as he is, brought 
in the Sherman bill of 1890. One of the heaviest afflic- 
tions that besets a public man is the necessity of some- 
times yielding to the clamorous demands that are heaped 
upon him. He gives them what he knows they ought 
not to have, because they will have it and be filled with 
the fruit of their own devices. So we had the Sherman 
bill, which requires the Government to buy four million 
five hundred thousand ounces of silver a month, and 
coin two millions of it into unwieldy silver dollars,worth 
somewhere between sixty and eighty cents. The Gov- 
ernment has at this moment over three hundred millions 
of these dollars piled up in the Treasury vaults. Nobody 
wants them. They might as well be in bullion for all 
the good they are doing ; but there they are. They are 
the fruit of the devices of the silver men. 

Meantime the reduced circulation of the banks con- 
tinued to be a pressure, and men all over the country 
have set their wits to work devising methods that will 
relieve the strain and yet not give us free coinage of sil- 
ver. Mr.Sherman’s bill is to be repealed sooner or later, 
he himself has been called a trimmer for allowing it to 
go before the world with his name, and the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency has been crowded to 
the utmost to create some legislation that would increase 
the circulation of the banks and yet not give the free 
coinage of silver. They have wrestled bravely and have 
at last brought a bill before the House, a substitute for 
the Andrew bill, and in its amended form a better thing 
thanthat. ‘‘We worked over it,” said the Chairman, 
Mr. Henry Bacon, of New York, ‘‘for hours at a sit- 
ting, going far beyond the usual limit of time in commit- 
tee meeting until we got it into the shape you see.” 

Taken in all its bearings the bill deserves to pass. It 
allows the banks to increase their circulation by permit- 
ting the Comptroller of the Currency to give them notes 
for circulation up to the full par value of the Govern- 
ment bonds deposited to their credit in the Treasury. It 
repeals the Sherman Act of 1890, and when it comes 
upon the free silver question, it says this : The Secretary 





of the Treasury shall coin silver bullion into standard 
silver dollars, until he gets enough to redeem the Treas- 
ury notes, which, as every one remembers, are silver cer- 
tificates, and shall coin from time to time into standard 
silver dollars the remainder of the bullion, as speedily as 
the demands upon the Treasury render such a proceed- 
ing necessary. Both bills ask the repeal of the Sherman 
Act ; but Mr. Andrew proposes in his to make the amount 
of money the banks must deposit with the Treasury as 
capital, so much less than the capital in their hands 
that it would make men hesitate about doing business 
with such banks. That is the weak point of the bill. 

Mr. Andrew, of Massachusetts, is one of the younger of 
the Democratic members, and is serving his second term 
in the House. Heisactive, earnest, and has given much 
thought to his bill, altho he is on the Committees of Civil 
Service Reform and Foreign Affairs and not upon that 
of Banking and Currency. The members of the last 
named think their bill is better, in that they meet the 
silver question more fully. Mr. Bacon, the Chairman of 
the Banking Committee, isa young man, with regular 
features, blue eyes, and manners that are frank, digni- 
fied and courteous. He meets you squarely on his bill, 
discusses his point, gives his reasons in a way that makes 
a pleasure of a subject usually considered rather dry. 
He said he was one of the few defeated Democrats when 
I spoke about legislation, for the next Congress, and he 
said he was not to return. It had not occurred to me 
since last November that there could be such a thing as 
a defeated Democrat. Mr. Bacon, in The Forum for 
January, suggests that the banks should, as a substitute 
for the national system, which will have to die in a few 
years, adopt a system founded upon the State credit— 
bonds for which the State is responsible. But we re- 
member the Virginia State bonds, still hanging in the 
air, and the conduct of Missouri and other States in the 
matter of their bonds. Nothing less than the General 
Government could make one feel safe—a State’s honesty 
is less reliable. Many other bills upon this subject have 
been reported in the House, from which I have selected 
the two that are most important, from the names that 
go with them, and for the legislation they would set in 
motion. The fact that there are so many, shows the 
living interest in the subject felt all over the country. 

Meantime, the Senate has also taken up this particular 
gage of battle. In fact, the silver question in both 
Houses is of more interest than the Appropriation bills, 
which we all thought would be the chief work of the 
short session this winter. So the Senate has also re- 
ported a bill to repeal the Sherman Act, and Mr. Sher- 
man himself seems to be one of the foremost in the work. 
They tell me that he caused the bill for that purpose to 
be placed among the measures that are to be considered 
in the Senate. The plank in the Democratic Platform to 
repeal the Bank tax of ten per cent. it was thought 
would quiet the free silver men. They are opposed to 
the National banks ; they want nothing here below but 
silver, and plenty of it. . 

The feeling runs so high between Senators of the same 
party that there is danger of the two great opposing: 
parties making a new combination for the time on that 
question alone. Mr. Teller, of Colorado, and Mr. Stew- 
art, of Nevada, are the foremost among the leaders of 
the silver men. The Republican Senators themselves 
feel a little, just a little, that it would help handicap 
Mr. Cleveland and his party if nothing at all were done. 
But they are too much alive to the needs of the country 
tolet the matter really go, hence the caucus held last 
week at the house of Mr. Sherman and the conversation 
with Mr. Carlisle afew days before in which the latter 
said that he was certain fourteen at least of the Demo- 
cratic Senators would vote for the repeal. Dinners even, 
the most popular form of entertainment this winter, 
have felt the effect of the silver question. The caucus, 
important as it was, had to be postponed one night be- 
cause many of the Senators were to be at dinners, and, 
on the night it was held, Mr. Stockbridge was to cele- 
brate his re-nomination with a dinner, and it was ar- 
ranged that nothing binding should be done at the 
caucus until after the guests of Mr, Spockbridge 
should arrive with their host. 

The Democratic Party does not seem to be aware what 
an amusing thing one of its members did the other day 
in the House with simplicity and guilelessness, or else 
with carelessness, in showing the hand before the game 
is begun which is almost reckless. 

Mr. De Armond, of Missouri, introduced a bill to sus- 
pend during the first year of the next Presidential term 
all Civil Service rules and regulations in so far as they 
might restrict the free exercise by the President on heads 
of Departments of the power to remove or appoint 
officers or employés of the Government. As this restric- 
tion is about all the Civil Service regulations are for, it 
amounts to a suspension of Civil Service for a year, giv- 
ing the new Administration time to turn out old and re- 
liable clerks, and put in new and untrained people 
who will all be of the Democratic persuasion. In a 
preamble the bill says that no Administration can 
satisfactorily carry out its policy if a large portion 
of the subordinate officers are hostile to its policy. As 
if a clerk had anything to do but his regular routine un- 
der any policy! The first thing he learns in his position 
under Government is a prudent holding of his tongue. 
Bu setting that aside, it is refreshing to find Mr 





De Armond, who is serving his first term in Congress, 
frankly forestalling the wishes of the rank and file of the 
Democratic Party before it has taken the full command 
of the Government. Mr. De Armond is kicking promptly 
against pricks and would add another to the burdens his 
party will have in the next Administration, burdens 
that they already foresee. One of the Democratic mem- 
bers, who is honest and free in his expressions, said the 
other day that he hoped the Democrats would not secure 
a majority in the Senate. ‘‘ We are going to have a tre- 
mendous job on our hands in trying to overturn the Re- 
publican policy in a way to suit our own party. It 
would be much pleasanter to try to do it and then be 
able to lay the blame when we did not succeed on that 
naughty Republican Senate, you know.” 

Rutherford B. Hayes and General Butler were side by 
side at the meeting of the Grand Army posts in this city 
in September, and they have died within afew days of 
each other. Both Houses of Congress adjourned after 
the formal announcement of the death of Mr. Hayes, 
but not until they had paid their respects in short 
speeches to his memory. In the House, Mr, Haynes, of 
Ohio, who represents the town and district in which the 
ex-President formerly lived and which he once repre- 
sented in the House, announced the news of his death - 
and spoke of him in praise as citizen, soldier and states- 
man. He was followed by Mr. Outhwaite, Mr. O'Neill, 
Mr. J. D. Taylor, Mr. Doan and others of the Ohio dele- 
gation, each without preparation, but perhaps the better 
for that, because each spoke from his heart, with the 
impulse of a new emotion. In the Senate Mr. Sherman 
made the announcement and added a brief sketch of the 
life of Mr. Hayes. 

The regiment which he commanded during the War 
was mustered in with W. S. Rosecrans as Colonel, 
Stanley Matthews as Lieutenant-Colonel, and Mr. Hayes 
as Major. All three of those names were to be inscribed 
on the roll of fame, one as a soldier, one as Justice of 
the Supreme Court, and one not only as a soldier, but as 
Governor and President. Of these, General Rosecrans 
is the only one still living. Of the members of his 

Jabinet there are William M. Evarts, John Sherman, 
Alexander Ramsay, Nathan Goff, R. W. Thompson, D. 
M. Key and Carl Schurz still living. 

One thinks of Mrs. Hayes almost simultaneously with 
her husband. She aided and seconded him so well that 
they stand hand and hand in our memories. Her picture 
still hangs in the Green parlor at the White House, a full- 
length figure in a crimson velvet dress. Huntington, 
the artist, has caught well and put on the canvas the 
gracious aspect of her face and figure, and the beauty of 
her eyes and hair. People turn to look at it and recall 
her with respect and affection at every reception when 
the White House is open to the public. She is not for- 
gotten, and only a short time ago the new home for Dea- 
conesses here was named for her with the feeling that 
she would have approved of the work and would have 
given it her help and sympathy. She was a woman who 
did her husband good and not evil all the days of her life. 


Sine Arts. 
NOTES. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 











A SECTION of the department of Fine Arts at the World's 
Columbian Exposition will contain a retrospective exhibit 
of the paintings of deceased American artists, showing the 
progress and development of the art of this country from 
Colonial times down to 1876. The Committee on Retro- 
spective Art, made up of Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston gentlemen, bas, through its Executive Committee, 
Mr. Charles Henry Hart of Philadelphia, Chairman, Mr. 
Thomas B. Clarke of New York, and Mr. Charles B. Lor 
ing of Boston, issued a circular giving the names of 124 
American artists whose work should be represented—from 
John Smibert, 1684-1751, to Henry C. Bispham, 1841-1882. 
The committee appeals to owners of paintings by these 
artists to offer for this exhibition any specially character- 
istic works of artistic merit and medium size. Pictures 
for this exhibition must be expressed to Chicago not later 
than April 10th. The pictures will be insured, the owners 
under no expense for transportation, and miniatures will 
be exhibited in securely locked cases. We give herewith 
the instructive and historically interesting list of artists 
whose works are specially desired : 


John Smibert, 1684-1751. \ Joseph Wright, 1756-1793. 

J. B. Blackburn, temp. Smibert. | Thomas Coram, 1756-1810. 

John Watson, 1685-1768. John Trumbull, 1756-1843. 

W. Williams, temp. Watson. Edward Savage, 1761-1817. 
Robert Feke, 1725-1769. Thos. Spence Duché, 1763-1790. 
Charles Theus, ea., 1750, 8. C. J. Ramage, ca.,1777-1794, N.Y... 
Robert Edge Pine, 1732-1788. Robert Fulton, 1765-1815, m. 
Matthew Pratt, 1734-1805. A. Robertson, 1765-1835, m. 

J. Singleton Copley, 1738-1815. William Dunlap, 1766-1839, m. 
Benjamin West, 1738-1820. | Raphael Peale, 1774-1825. 

John Woolaston, cg., 1757, Va. | John Vanderlyn, 1775-1852. 
Abraham Delanoy, 1740-1786. | Jacob Eichholtz, 1776-1842. 

C. Willson Peale, 1741-1827. Joshua Shaw, 1777-1860. 

J. Hesselius, ca., 1763, Md. | E. G. Malbone, 1777-1807, m. 
—— Frazier, ca., 1763, Va. | R. Field, ca., 1795-1807, Md., m. 
James Peale, 1749-1831, m. Rembrandt Peale, 1778-1860. 
James Sharpless, 1750-1811. | Washington Allston, 1779-1843. 
A. Ulric Wertmuller, 1750-1811. | Thomas Birch, 1779-1851. 
Henry Bembridge, 1750-1820. Jobn W. Jarvis, 1780-1839. 
Ralph Earle, 1751-1801, | Anson Dickinson, 1780-1847, m. 
John Durand, ca., 1772, Va. | John J. Audubon, 1780-1851. 

C. Alexander, ca., 1772, R. I. B. Trott, ca., 1795-1810, Penn., m. 
Gilbert Stuart, 1755-1828. J. Wood, ca., 1798-1816, N.Y., m 


William R. Birch, 1755-1834, m. | Charles Fraser, 1782-1860, m. 
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Matthew H. Jouett, 1783-1826. 
Samuel L. Waldo, 1783-1861. 
Thomas Sully, 1788-1872. 

Bass Otis, 1784-1861. 

Charles B. King, 1786-1862. 

John Lewis Krimmell, 1787-1821. 
Nathaniel Rogers, 1788-1844, m. 
William E. West, 1788-1857. 
Samuel F. B. Morse, 1791-1872. 
Alvan Fisher, 1792-1863. 

Chester Harding, 1792-1866. 
Thomas Doughty, 1793-1856. 
Ezra Ames, ca., 1812, N. Y. 
George Catlin, 1793-1875, m. 
Hugh Bridport, 1794-1832, m. 
Charles R. Leslie, 1794-1859. 
William Jewett, 1795-1863. 

John Neagle, 1796-1865, 
Nathaniel Joscelyn, 1796-1881, m. 
Asher B. Durand, 1796-1886. 
Gilbert 8. Newton, 1797-1835. 
Charles C. Ingham, 1797-1863. 
Francis Alexander, 1800—. 
Henry Inman, 1801-1846, | 
Thomas Cole, 1801-1848. 

Robert W. Weir, 1803-1889. 
Jobn W. Edmonds, 1806-1868. 
Frederick 8. Agate, 1807-1844. 
William 8S. Mount, 1807-1868, 
James R. Lambdin, 1807-1889. 
James E. Freeman, 1808-1884. 
John G. Chapman, 1808-1889, 
George C. Bingham, 1811-1879. 
William Page, 1811-1885. 
James De Veaux, 1812-1844. 
Charles L. Elliot, 1812-1868. 
Cornelius Verbryck, 1813-1844. 
Samuel L. Gerry, 1813-—, 


| William Ranney, 1813-1857. 
| Geo. H. Cushman, 1814-1876, m. 
Samuel B. Waugh, 1814-1885. 
George L. Brown, 1814-1889. 
Emanuel Leutze, 1816-1868. 
Joseph Ames, 1816-1872. 
Regis Gignoux, 1816-1882. 
James A. Suydam, 1817-1865. 
Edwin White, 1817-1877. 
Richard M. Staigg, 1817-1881, m. 
Thomas P. Rossiter, 1818-1871. 
John F. Kensett, 1818-1872. 
Thomas Le Clear, 1818-1882. 
James G. Clonney, -1867. 
Geo. H. Comegys, ca., 1840,Penn. 
Henry Peters Gray, 1819-1877. 
James Hamilton, 1819-1878. 
George A. Baker, 1821-1880. 
T. Buchanan Read, 1822-1872. 
George Fuller, 1822-1888, - 
William H. Powell, 1823-1879. 
Sandford R. Gifford, 1823-1880. 
Thomas Hicks, 1823-1890. 
William M. Hunt, 1824-1879. 
Christian Schuessele, 1824-1879. 
Edward H. May, 1824-1887. 
Richard C. Woodville, 1825-1855, 
| James W. Glass, 1825-1857. 
| John W. Ehninger, 1827-1889. 
| Moses Wight, 1827-—. 
Charies Wimar, 1820-1863. 
A. F. Bellows, 1829-1883, 
Louis R. Mignot, 1831-1870. 
John R. Tilton, 1833-1888, 
Thomas Robinson, 1835-1884. 
Robert Wylie, 1830-1877. 
Arthur Quartley, 1830-1886, 
Henry C. Bispham, 1541-1882. 
....-Mr, Sandham, President of the Public School Art 
League of Boston, made an address before the Industrial 
Art Teachers’ Association, recently held in that city. 
Among other work that the League proposes to accomplish 
he instanced the decoration of schoolrooms in ‘such a 
manner that they shall no longer be designated by num- 
bers but as the Greek, the Roman room, and so on. In this 
way the children will unconsciously become acquainted 
with the characteristics of different periods and schools,” 
The League also refers the matter of the acceptance of 
pictures or works of art given to schools by people of un- 
cultivated taste, to the recognized official authority on 
school decoration, who can exercise their wise discretion in 
the mitter. Art dealers, according to Mr. Sandham, offer 
to give the lowest possible terms on all purchases for pub- 
lic schools, and the League volunteers its services to other 
Public School Art Leagues either to buy for them or to put 
them in communication with dealers who will reduce their 
terms for this cause. Reports from the School Board of 
Quincy, Mass., state that parents have contributed money 
for the decoration of the Wollaston Grammar School, 
while Mrs. H. W. Chapin reports the formation of a 
similar league in Chicago and of awakened interest in 
towns pear Boston. In Brookline $500 have been given for 
League purposes. 











.... The work of selecting the pictures sent by Americans 
to the Chicago Fair began last week. The jury in the De- 
partment of Painting consists of Messrs. Wm. M. Chase, 
R. Swain Gifford, Eastman Johnson, H. Bolton Jones 
and F. D. Millet, of New York; Messrs. Charles E. Dana 
and J. Beatty, of Philadelphia; and Messrs. Edward C. 
Tarbell and J. M. Gaugengigl, of Boston. The Committee 
on Sculpture includes Messrs. Augustus St. Gaudens, 
J.Q. A. Ward, Olin L. Warner, of New York, and one 
sculptor each from the advisory committees of Philadel- 
phia and Boston. No picture sent by dealer or purchaser 
will be exhibited without the artist’s consent. 


--.-Of the Club Exhibitions that are now month by 
month interesting the public, that offered by the Century 


Charities. 
THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN CHARITY. 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 








WHEN one thinks of how long misery and poverty have 
come down hand in hand through the ages, each age 
apparently adding to past accumulations; of the great 
army of workers who have lightened the lvuad a little 
here and there, but have passed away leaving no percepti- 
ble impression on the mass; of the infinite number of 
schemes which promised so much and actually resulted in 
so little—one is appalled at the rashness of the prediction 
that anything permanent can be accomplished by a mere 
change of method. Are thefe to be discovered any new 
general laws governing misery and poverty knowledge of 
whose operation can be brought home to men in the mass 
and their effects averted ? We know now well enough, we 
have known it long, that if the poor could be induced to 
practice the so-called economic virtues—to be thrifty, and 
temperate, and self-sacrificing, and abstinent in the sexual 
relations—this would bea very different world. But that 
involves the making over of human nature, begotten and 
bred in brutishness, Are there any physical conditions of 
reform that if changed can work the miracle? Of what 
great advantage is it to the extermination of disease to 
discover the bacillus, when we are seemingly as far as ever 
from discovering the specific to destroy that bacillus? We 
hear a great deal of what physiological-psychology is to 
do for the training of the young. So far as present ex- 
perience goes the products of the teachers who use the best 
modern methods differ in no observable particulars of de- 
veloped character and talent from the children who were 
brought up under those antiquated methods, now so gen- 
erally despised. 

The answer toall this is simply that there can be no 
well-grounded hope of progress until there is a right work- 
ing hypothesis. The discovery that a disease comes from 
a certain bacillus is good ground for the expectation that the 
specific to destroy it may he discovered also, There can be 
but little justifiable hope of progress so 'ong as medical 
experiment is empirical, consisting simply in finding that 
certain drugs produce certain results, and applying those 
drugs without scientific understanding of their action. 
Physiological-psychology may not as yet have added tanyi- 
ble practical benefits to the training of children; but 
teachers who understand what brain cells are, and the loca- 
tion of thought action, and the automatic nature of mental 
processes, bave a certain obvious advantage in their profes- 
sion which teachers of the old school are without. In 
short, such doctors and such teachers are working in har- 
mony with the universal law of scientific advance, and are 
on the right track, however little they may be able to 
point to evidence of accomplishment at this or that stage 
of progress. 

So with the scientific method in charity. Its hope is tha t 
by using an evidently good working hypothesis much can 
be discovered of new ways in which to avert the results of 
misery and poverty, and, as the new ways are compared, 
that a body of facts may be collected from which wide- 
reaching inductions may be made. 

The scientific method has been followed for too short a 
time to admit of anything more than hints that sucha 
prediction will be verified eventually. Yet some of those 
hints are significant of possible changes in method which, 
if they prove aseffectual as they bid fair to, may work 
what will not fall short of a revolution. Take one of the 
most important practical questions which confronts all 
charitable workers alike—the ‘drink question.” The 
almost universally accepted method of dealing with this 
question has hitherto been the method of making men to- 
tal abstainers, either by the persuasion of individuals, or by 





Club early in January was of unusual importance, includ- 
ing as it did representative pictures by English pre-Raph- 
aelite painters—Rossetti, Burne-Jones and others. Such 
an exhibition is rare, and would have been enjoyed and 
appreciated by the public generally. A collection of Mr. 
Burne-Jones has just been shown as a special exhibition in 


the New Gallery in London, and has roused much enthusi- 
asm. 


.--. he Columbian College lectures in co-operation with 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art are now given at the 
Museum, Saturday mornings at 11 o’clock. The present 
course on ‘Styles in Fine Art,’”’ by Mr. Russell Sturgis, 
will be followed by lectures by A. C. Merriam, Ph.D., 
Ogden N. Rood, A.M., W. R. Ware, S.B., and A. D. F. 
Hamlin, A.M. 


....A sale of one hundred and fifty paintings, by about a 
dozen American artists, at the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries 
last week brought good prices. Upstairs in Avery’s Gal- 
lery there has been a show of Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s Ve- 
hetian work, while at the Durand Ruel Gallery there is 
now a collection of twenty-eight fine bronzes by Barye. 

...The New York State Art Teachers’ Association held 
its first meeting in New York City a week or two since. It 
was a two-days’ session, and afforded teachers of the State 
an opportunity to meet and discuss methods of training 
pupils in art. The larger art schools of the city were rep- 
resented as well as the public schools. 

.... Works for the Sixty-eighth Annual Exhibition of the 
Academy of Design will be received from March 2d to 
March 4th. Lists must be sent before February 25th. Not 
more than three works by one artist will be accepted. The 
Exhibition will open to the public March 27th, remaining 
Open a little more than two weeks. 

--..A fire at the Doré Exhibition at Carnegie Music Hall 
has damaged one of the pictures, ‘‘ The Death of David 
Rizzio,” said to be the first of Doré’s paintings. 


----A loan exhibition of pictures and objects of art will 
be held at the Fine Arts Building in February, before the 


laws that prohibit the sale of intoxicants. That method— 
of working on the individual to make him an abstainer— 
is not likely to be superseded in the near future, but it is 
not unlikely to be modified radically. This is owing toa 
growing opinion, as the result of close study of poverty, 
that intemperance is an effect, even more significantly than 
a cause, of poverty. That is, the very poor man often “‘ takes 
to drink’’ because he is so poor—oftener, perhaps, than he 
becomes poor because he ‘ takes to drink.’’ The miserably 
cooked food of tenement-house living, with its resulting 
dyspepsia, the surroundings so cheerless and forlorn, hold 
out a temptation to indulge in drink to which many yield 
without knowing the reason why. There is scientific 
ground for this diagnosis of the cause of the “‘ drink hab- 
it.”” So good an authority as Dr. Robert Farquharson, M.P., 
pointed out ina recent article in Blackwood’s on ‘‘The 
Case for Moderate Drinking” that, in life as it is, stimu- 
lants fill a real need of comfort, if not of health. Says Dr. 
Farquharson : 
“We must take ourselves as we are, artificial products of an 
artificial age, often depressed and worried, eating bad food badly 
cooked, breathing bad air, and crushed down by money difficul- 
ties. It is at these times, when responsibilities are around us, 
and the troubles of the world begin to close in over our heads, 
that a cheering glass, in strict moderation and at carefully se- 
lected times, is of real use, and can be defended by both physiol- 
ogy and common sense.” 
Dr. Farquharson was addressing primarily men of his own 
class, men of average prosperity. But what he says has an 
even closer application to those who live in tenement 
houses. If an eminent medical authority can defend mod- 
erate drinking among prosperous people on the ground 
that it is of real use under the artificial conditions of mod- 
ern life, how much more reasonable is it to attribute im- 
moderate drinking in the tenement houses, under artificial 
conditions of worry and want greatly intensified, to the 
natural craving resulting from such artificial—more than 
that, abnormal—conditions ! 
That this is so is the testimony of many observers of 
poverty who are following the modern scientific method of 








exhibition of the Society of American Artists. 


from becoming a drunkard. The proposed saloon depart- 
ure of Dr. Rainsford is based largely on such a belief. The 
**Tee-to-tum,’”’ which has been recently started in New 
York for practical lesson-giving in the art of good cooking 
(among other things), is an experiment to reach the “drink 
question” by indirection. What will be accomplished 
time alone can tell. But if the results—in generations—at 
all meet the hopes of those who are making these experi- 
ments, a revolution may be effccted in the method of deal- 
ing with the “ drink evil”’ on a large scale, and a striking 
vindication secured of the probable outcome of studying 
poverty scientifically. 

Of course it must be borne in mind that this ‘ temper- 
ance departure” is cited merely as an illustration of what 
may be expected, not as a present test of the value of the 
scientificmethod. It shows simply how the followers of 
the new method are putting observation and theory to- 
gether, and thus trying to reach new conclusions on the 
workings of sociological laws: are in short attempting 
fresh inductions that may open up the way to larger and 
larger results. 

Another instance of an applied scientific principle 
(coming from the modern method of studying charity), 
which bids fair to prove of great usefulness in charitable 
work, is the principle that the family, and not the indivi- 
dual, is the unit of society, as the molecule and not the 
atom is the unit in the physical world. The trend of all 
charity organization work is toward classification. Those 
of the sociologically educated who engage in this 
work, are trained to look upon individual cases as parts 
of groups, and to shape their efforts at adjustment accord- 
ingly. The lessons of similar cases in past experience, 
their own, or that of others so far as recorded, are recalled 
and applied, and thus the work of reformation is pursued 
along similar lines, by which mistakes and results can be 
compared. The practical usefulness of this method is too 
obvious for comment. Butitis instructive to note that, 
while radical thinkers arechallenging the necessity of the 
marriage relation to the best development of society, the 
practical sociological student in his work in the slums is 
basing that work on the integral character of the family as 
an institution, and ignoring individualism more and more 
as a determining factor. 

In illustrations such as these may be found the practical 
justification, so far as any is needed, of the modern de- 
parture in charitable methods. The value of these methods 
in increasing the extent and accuracy of our knowledge 
of the problem that fronts the reformer, is almost self- 
attested. Yetone cannot but cite in passing that wonder- 
ful product of scientific method, *‘ Labor and Life of the 
People,” edited by Charles Booth, in which the results of a 
most perfect, systematic examination of London’s condi- 
tion by house-to-house visits are tabulated and set forth in 
colored maps that astonish by their fu'lness even more 
than they instruct by their accuracy. The wealth of ma- 
terial gathered in these volumes was only secured, sifted 
and scheduled by infinite pains. Mr. Booth says : 

* My object has been toattempt to show the numerical relation 
which poverty, misery and depravity bear to regular earnings 
and comparative comfort, and to describe the general conditions 
under which each class lives.” 

The facts were obtained through London’s school board 
visitors, what was thus obtained being submitted to other 
workers in the districts for addition and correction. Says 
Mr. Booth : . 

“ These school board visitors, perform among them a house-to- 
house visitation ; every house in every street is in their books, 
and details are given of every family with children of school 
age. They begin their scheduling two or three years before the 
children attain school age, and a record remains in their books of 
the children who have left school. The occupation of the head 
of the family is noted down. Most of the visitors have been work- 
ing in the same districts for several years, and thus have an ex- 
tensive knowledge of the people.” 

The mass of information thus gathered filled forty-six 
notebooks containing no less than 3,400 streets or places. 
Mr Booth adds: 

* Every house and every family with school children is noted, 
with such information as the school visitors could give about 
them.” 

This work must long remain a monument to the indus- 
try and scientific ability of its editor, and a model of the 
kind of statistical information to be placed in possession 
of the reformer by the scientific method of investigation. 

WATERBURY, CONN. 








Sanitary. 


DR. ROBERT KOCH AND THE NEW SCHOOL OF 
PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. 


WE recently had occasion to notice Virchow, Pasteur 
and Lister as the pioneers who at the start did the most to 
introduce modified views as to pathology and the etiology 
of disease. 

Three or four other names ought not to be passed over as 
among the older veterans in this seryice. Sir John Simon 
was perhaps the first distinctly to advocate the biological 
character of a specific entity. Bowden Sanderson, now of 
Cambridge, investigating under the Local Government 
Board, showed more fully the particulate character of con- 
tagium. Moleschott, just arriving at his seventieth year, 
and just now receiving from Italy an ovation both as 
scientist and statesman, by his contention with Liebig, did 
much to help on the new doctrine, altho in the light of 
recent facts as to ptomains it must be admitted that the 
chemical views of Liebig started new lines of inquiry as to 
the causes of disease. So much for these worthies, all of 
whom save Lister have reached their threescore years and 
ten and are not in active service. 

We next come to Dr. Robert Koch who, in himself and 
his distinguished followers, represents the advanced and 
working school of biological medicine. He was born 
in 1843, in Kausthal, in the Hartz Mountains, being 





research. They argue that tosis ye the conditions of 
bad food and bad air w vent many a man 

















the son of a Bergrath. He was a student in Gittingen 
from 1862 to 1866, after which he practiced as 
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an ordinary physician in the village of Rackwitz, 
in Saxony. In 1872 he was transferred as district medical 
counselor to Bornst, and while there began his epoch- 
making studies and experiments in bacteriology. In 1880 
he was made a member of the Imperial Board of Healtb, 
and two years later he issued his famous work entitled 
‘‘ Investigations on the Nature and Cause of Tuberculosis.”’ 
In 1883 he went to India and Egypt as the head of a scien- 
tific committee, sent there to investigate the cause and 
character of cholera, and discovered the comma bacillus, 
He had long before this impressed all biologists by the 
minuteness of his biological studies and by his aptitude 
for experimental research. Beginning with the study of 
anthrax he not only confirmed its microbic origin, but 
added new details as to the action of microbes. He wasin- 
ventive as to modes of culture, and greatly enlarged the 
technic of biological study. Perhaps his greatest ad- 
vance was in finding out that by staining processes he 
could determine the diagnostic relations of different mi- 
crophytes to disease. As a teacher he was so far ahead of 
all his compeers that students by numbers were attracted 
to the Hygienic Institute of Berlin, over which he presided. 
One after another the chief universities of Germany found 
it necessary to have departments and laboratories of 
hygiene. We believe that now each of the nine or ten uni- 
versities has a biological department, in every case a pupil 
of Dr. Koch in charge. He thus became _ the 
eminent founder of a distinct school of investigation, so 
much so that it has been claimed that hisdominant person- 
ality, through his followers, gave prejudice to opinions and 
practically excluded criticisms upon results. When the 
Congress of Hygiene met in Berlin, in 1890, under the 
presidency of Virchow, Koch was only second to him in 
notability and in the enthusiasm which he excited. His 
address was worthy of himself, and while presenting 
views not altogether accepted, commanded the profoundest 
attention of the highest authorities in medicine. All the 
more because he hinted that he hoped soon to furnish a 
method of antidotal vaccination to tuberculosis, the 
greatest scourge of the human race. The episode which 
followed has ever since been the theme of experiment and 
discussion. 

As a remedy tuberculin must be pronounced a fail- 
ure. In his enthusiasm as a scientist and his confidence 
as a discoverer he somewhat compromised that position of 
free announcement which is claimed by the medical pro- 
fession, and the excuses for partial concealment were not 
accepted as satisfactory. Yet he still remains as the most 
wonderful biological expert of the age, trusted for his 
ability and candor, and ever ready to be brought to the 
test of experiment and practice. He rejects most of the 
popular theories as to the way in which the action of mi- 
crophy'tes is restrained, and resists the view as to changing 
forms which seem to be gaining ground. 

Thus the fine experiments of Metschnikoff and his mapy 
foilowers, by which it is shown that the scavenger cells or 
phagocytes envelop parasitic invaders and destroy them, 
are in no wise accepted by him. 

Nor does he seem any more ready to adopt the views of 
Professor Hankin and others as to defensive proteids. He 
also looks upon malaria, for instavce, as caused by proto- 
zoa rather than by microphytes, and regards the experi- 
ments of Pasteur as to hydrophobia as scarcely belonging 
to biological medicine. He has for the last two years 
taken but little part in the discussion of the Various doc- 
trines as to bacterial diseases, but, nevertheless, is believed 
to be as active and persistent as ever in close laboratory 
studies. How far Germany still depends upon him was 
made quite evident in the cholera invasion of Hamburg. 
No man is more accepted as authority as to those sanitary 
details which have to do with the destruction of con- 
tagium. 

We are just now facipy an era in which there are most 
fundamental questions of doctrine and duty as to epidemic 
diseases. There is great diversity of view, because there is 
great activity of thought and of experiment. There is less 
disposition to accept the authority of any one man, and to 
ask that with minute series of accumulated facts we hear 
from that great laboratory, the bedside, before we give 
full verdict as to the culture room and the experiments on 
smallanimals. Yet we may well claim that no man of his 
age has so inspired to rigid methods of technical studies of 
the etiology of disease as has Dr. Koch. One may begin 
at the splendid laboratory at Berlin, visit the many smaller 
ones of Germany and Italy, pause at the grand, scientific 
workhouse which French munificence has provided for 
Pasteur, visit the dozens of institutes in Great Britain and 
the United States, and end in the city of Mexico, as to 
which a delegate just returned from the great sanitary 
meeting there describes to me the excellent provisions for 
the treatment df hydrophobia. 

Everywhere he will find evidence that both science and 
art have laid hold upon the medical mind as never before, 
and that the world is demanding that the highest energy 
of investigation shall be devoted to the prevention of dis- 
ease. 





Science. 


It was demonstrated by American botanists several 
years ago that whether flowers weré male or female was 
wholly a matter of nutrition. Where the reproductive 
cells at the time of fertilization were so situated as to be 
able to avail themselves of abundant nutrition female flow: 
ers result. Where these cells are not advantageously situ- 
ated in this respect, the result is male flowers. One of the 
strongest demonstrations of this fact is furnished by conif- 
erous trees. The female, or cone-bearing, flowers are borne 
on the strong and vigorous branches, fully exposed to the 
light, and the most advantageously situated on the upper 
portion of the tree. These continue to bear, year after 
year, female flowers. But when these branches come in 
time to be weak, as they do by shading, or the weakening 





of their power to obtain full nutrition, they produce male 
flowers only. Under this law there ought to be cases on 
the boundary line, where the balance of nutritive power 
should be so even, that a tendency to hermaphrodism, or 
at least a closer relation between the separate sexes should 
exist than is usually the case in coniferous and related 
plants. This closer relation is often seen in the Indian 
corn, where some of the male flowers produce pistils as 
well as stamens, and then grains of corn occur in the 
tassel or spike of male flowers. But it is not often that 
coniferous trees themselves furnish the illustration. 
But a Japan botanical magazine has come across an in- 
stance which it figures. The pine cone is formed as usual, 
but from the apex of the cone proceeds a spike of male 
flowers giving the pine cone somewhat the appearance of a 
pineapple with the tuft of green leaves at the apex. These 
occasional departures from normal types are eagerly looked 
for by modern biologists as furnishing the material by 
which various hypotheses are tested. 


.... The fifth satellite of Jupiter has at last been seen on 
the other side of the water by Mr. Common, with his im- 
mense silver-on-glass reflector of five-feet aperture, first 
(doubtfully) on October 18th and December 13th, and 
finally with certainty on December 25th and 2th. He 
thinks Professor Barnard has overestimated its brightness, 
as he finds it very difficult indeed with his instrument, a 
fact which is a significant exemplification of the compara- 
tive power of reflectors and refractors ; for it seems that 
with his five-feet mirror he sees it only about as well as it is 
shown by the Dearborn Observatory telescope of 184 inches, 
and not nearly so well as shown by the Princeton telescope, 
of 23 inches. Probably we shall now soon hear of its being 
picked up at Nice, Vienna and Pulkowa, since its eastern 
elongations are now begiuoning to occur at a time when the 
planet can be observed in Europe. Hitherto they have 
been too late, and the western ones too early. In the 
United States the case is now reversed, the eastern elonga- 
tions occurring before sunset, and the western only after 
the planet is low in the west, so that we are not likely to 
get any more observations here for the present, The last 
observation at Princeton was at 6 P.M. on December 30th. 


...-A red Ocypod crab, which swarms on all the sandy 
shores of India, has been found by Dr. Alcock, says Nature, 
to be musical. The larger of its two nippers bears across 
the ‘‘ palm ”’ a long, finely toothed ridge, and on one of the 
basal joints of the ‘‘ arm,’ against which the palm can be 
tightly closed, there is a second similar ridge. When the 
palm is so folded against the base of the arm the first ridge 
can be worked across the second, like a bow across a fiddle, 
only in this case the bow is several times larger than the 
fiddle. When such acrab is forced into the burrow of an- 
other crab, the latter will make a few low sounds, and if 
the intruder is prevented from making his escape, the low 
and broken tones of the rightful owner gradually rise in 
loudness and shrillness and frequency until they become a 
continuous low-pitched whirr, or high-pitched growl, the 
burrow acting as a resonator. Similar observations made 
on the Ocypod of our Southern beaches might lead to sim- 
ilar results. 


Diblical Research. 
REPEATED attempts have been made to overthrow the 


theory that the Mt. Sinai of the Pentateuch is one of the 
southeastern peaks on the Sinai Peninsula, the so-called 


Musa peak. This theory has almost become traditional. 
A noteworthy attack upon it was made by the British 
geographer, Charles Beke (died 1874), who claimed that 
Mt. Sinai was not to be sought after at allin Arabia Pe- 
trea, but further to the east, and was to be identified with 
Jebel en Nahr, in Central Arabia. This view never won 
many advocates. Stronger antagonists of the current the- 
ory were found in the Egyptologists, Ebers and Lipsius. 
Especially the former in his work, “‘ Durch Gosen zum 
Sinai,” advocated the view that the Jebel Musa, rising in 
the southeast over the plain er-Raha (the so-called Moun- 
tain of Moses, the Sinai of the monks), was not the Sinai 
of history, but rather the mountain to the northwest of 
that, the Serbél peak. In favor of this theory was cited 
the claim that the oldest ecclesiastical tradition, dating 
from the centuries before Justinian, the tounder of St. 
Catharine Cloister, and accordingly the founder of the 
modern view, favors the Serbal identification ; and also the 
fact that the Serbél, altho not absolutely higher than the 
Jebel Musa, nevertheless rises more majestically above the 
surrounding hills. A recent discussion in the Globus (Vol. 
LXII, No. 8), from the pen of the traveler and naturalist, 
Dr. Ermeling, entitled ‘‘ Hin Ausflug nach dem Sinai,” 
enthusiastically indorses this Serbél theory. In addition 
to the two reasons assigned, he urges that ‘‘among the 
Arabs from the earliest times to the present the greatest 
veneration bas been shown this mountain.’’ Mohammedan 
tradition thus also speaks for Serbal. Further he urges 
that inscriptions are found on its sides up to the highest 
point of the mountain, and that ‘on the highest peak to 
the present day yet there is a round inclosure where the 
Bedouins reverently say their prayers.”’ Professor Zick- 
ler, in the Beweis des Glaubens (1892, No. 11), opposes this 
renewed identification, claiming that it is only the written 
tradition of the current identification that dates back to 
Justinian, the real tradition being much older. Then he 
claims that the Serbal theory cannot be harmonized with 
Ex. 19: 30, 32-34; that the character of Serbal, with its 
five high and about forty smaller peaks, will not answer ; 
that the absence of room for the camp of the Israelites will 
not admit the theory; and, lastly, that the majority of 
exegetical and archeological specialists do not favor Ser- 
bal, as Ermeling claims, but the Jebel Musa. 


....A new find in biblical literature is reported by Dr. 
Bradke, of Bonn, in the Theolagische Literaturzeitwng, of 
Leipzig (No. 34,a.¢.). It isasecond Latin text of the apoc- 
ryphal correspond pahet.yween St. Pauland the Corinthi- 
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ans, or the so-called Third Epistle of Paul to the Corinthi- 
ans, of which Harnack, in the same journal (No. 1, a. ¢.), 
gave the first text. The second is quite valuable and aids ma. 
terially in settling the text of this ancient apocryphon. It 
is published in full by Bradke in the article mentioned, to- 
gether with text-critical notes. While searching for the an- 
cient St. Peter Apocalypse, the discoverer learned that there 
was a copy of Third Corinthiansin the public library at 
Laon. The first text, it will be remembered, was found by 
Berger in Milan. Through diplomatic intercession the 
codex was sent to Bonn. The manuscripts came originally 
from the cloister St. Vincent, and date from the thirteenth 
century. Thisis confirmed by the writing material used ard 
by the character of the letters. It is written on fine 
parchment, in quarto, about 21 centimeters high and 16 
centimeters wide,and covers 141 pages, each of two columns, 
The beginning and the end are wanting. The codex con- 
tains Tobit, Maccabees, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song 
of Solomon, Wisdom, Son of Sirach, the Epistles of St, 
Paul, in the order Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 
1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon and Hebrews. Then 
follow the Apocalypse of John, then the Catholic letters in 
the order: James, 1 and 2 Peter, 1, 2 and 3 John, Jude. 
Then comes the apocryphal correspondence between the 
Corinthians and St. Paul, beginning with the words 
written in red ink: Peticio Corinthiorum a Paulo 
apostolo. Here, too, the historical notice between the 
question of the Corinthians and the reply of Paul is lack- 
ing. The two letters are found on page 140 and fill seventy- 
six lines, 








Personals. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE was not an old man at the time of 
his death, being only sixty-seven years of age, tho from his 
great prominence he has generally been supposed to have 
been much older. He began his work as a professor at the 
Sorbonne and was also for a time French Auditor at the 
Vatican. At the time of the great massacre of Christians 
in Syria, in 1860, he went on a mission there, bent on carry- 
ing Christian propaganda into Islam. In 1867 he was 
made Archbishop of Algiers, and began his real life work 
as the apostle to Africa. At that time Marshal MacMahon 
was Governor of the colony, and he was very much dis- 
turbed by the efforts of the archbishop, who, however, per- 
sisted in his work, and, being cordially supported by the 
Empress Eugénie, held hisown. At the time of the fall of 


‘the Empire he went into politics as a Royalist, and urged 


the Count of Chambord to take the crown and accept the 
tricolor with it. On his refusal the prelate forswore the 
Legitimist cause. As he would have nothing to do with 
the Orleanists he ultimately joined the Republic, greatly 
to the disgust and anger of the Royalists. When they 
made their complaints he answered : ‘‘God is God of the 
living, not of the dead; and IT am a member of God’s 
Church.”’ Two years since he was chosen by the Pope as 
mediator between the Vatican and the French Republic, 
and then followed the famous lunch, to which he invited 
all the officers of the Mediterranean squadron at Algiers. 
It was doubtless largely to his efforts that Leo XIII 
assumed his present friendly attitude toward the Republic. 
In Africa his efforts were indefatigable. He founded the 
Sahara and Sfidan missions, sent missionaries to Tunis and 
Tripoli, into the Congo country and into East Africa, the 
latter including the Uganda mission. At Tunis he built a 
church on the very site of the first Christian Church of 
Carthage, founded fifteen centuries before. As a part of 
his crusade against slavery he organized the famous order 
of Armed Brethren of the Sahara,a company of soldier 
priests, who literally carry the Gospel in one hand and the 
sword in the other, and they looked to him with an 
allegiance and devotion truly extraordinary. The charge 
that he lived luxuriously both at Carthage and Algiers 
was not true. He had a pleasant house, in Moorish style, 
with court and fountains, but his personal habits in all 
respects were moderate. His death will be felt most of all 
in Africa in the missions that he founded. 

.... At the recent reconsecration of the famous ‘ Schloss 
Kirche,” in Wittenberg, three lineal descendants of Martin 
Luther were present: Pastor Johannes Luther, Dr. Her- 
mann Luther, and Pastor Karl Luther. The silver cup 
used by Emperor William at the festivities is owned by the 
University of Griefswald, which bought it in the year 1801 
for thesum of #100. It was presented by the University of 
Wittenberg to Luther himself and his bride, ‘‘ Kathe von 
Bora,”’ on the occasion of their wedding in 1525. In the 
following century the cover of the cup was embellished 
with a Luther medallion. 

....When the excavation was made in Westminster 
Abbey for the burial of Browning there were found re- 
maius which proved to be those of a Mrs. Simpson, wife of 
a baronet, a resident in Westminster in the last century. 
At that time such residents claimed the right to be buried 
in the Abbey, as if it were an ordinary parish church, and 
the result is that considerable space has been taken by 
such persons. According to the evidence given before the 
Royal Commission two years ago, it appears that no more 
than sixty additional interments may take place, while in 
the Poets’ Corner there is room only for three more. 


...-The Pall Mau Gazette states that Mr. Gladstone, 
who has just completed his eighty-third year, has attained 
a greater age than any other Prime Minister of England 
ever reached. Lord Palmerston died on the eve of his 
eighty-second birthday, Chatham at seventy, Fox at fifty- 
seven, Pitt at forty-seven, Canning at fifty-eight, and Sir 
Robert Peel at sixty-two. Earl Russell was eighty-six at 
the time of his death, but had not held office for twelve 
years. Lord Beaconsfield died at seventy-seven. 

....The widow of Dr. Elisha Kent Kane, the famous Arc- 
tic explorer, is said to be sick and destitute, and appeals to 
the public for aid in her behalf have heen sent out by The 
Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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Music. 


BY E£E. IRENATUS STEVENSON, 





AuAIN the hand of the distributor and the equalizer was 
needed as to Jast week, that might have borrowed some of 
its busy predecessor’s musical store with agreeable re- 
sults. Two pianoforte recitals by Miss Castellano, the 
young Italian performer lately referred to here, occurred 
on Wednesday and Saturday, respectively, in which she 
interestingly asserted her mastery over a remarkable array 
of music technically embarrassing to more mature artists 
than isshe A good deal discussed has been the topic of 
the change in the form of choir in a highly prominent 
church in town—Grace Church—hitherto a stronghold of 
conservatism against boy-choristers, but now decided on 
the introduction of that species of music into its service. 
A few private concerts and musicales have occupied the 
leisure of those who find a somewhat unreliable sort of 
entertainment attractive. This week will offer several 
matters—including the beginning of Mr. Oscar Hammer- 
-tein’s second emphatic effort at grand and other opera, 
sung in English, with five performances weekly. On Tues- 
day evening the excellent New York Symphony String 
quartet will be heard in its third concert of chamber 
music, in Chamber-Mus:c Hall. On the same evening is 
to occur, in the Music Hall, a special operatic performance 

-Mascagni’s ‘ Friend Fritz,’’ sung (as an opera) by a com- 
pany of singers brought together therefor. 

Mr. Hammerstein’s experiment above-mentioned is one in 
which one’s good wishes and hopes are in order exactly in 
proportion to deserts, at this writing not determinable. 
The courage that he brings to bear in it is not common, 
and it certainly is expensive in the outset of matters and 
anon likely to be more so. If the manager has been so fortu- 
nate as to provide a sufficient number of competent 
singers for his castsin such music as Verdi’s “ Aida,’’ 
Beethoven’s ‘“ Fidelio.” Mozkowski’s ‘“ Boabdil,” or 
Bizet’s ‘‘Carmen,’’*to say nothing of Wagner, that 
luck is of much more copsequence, of course, than present 
knowledge of their gifts, tho more foreknowledge of that 
sort would be a gratifying reassurance. If he has a good 
chorus and orchestra, and if Mr. Adolph Neuendorff’s right 
hand has not lost its cunning nor any assistant conduct- 
or’s ability be insufficient—why, the public will be pleased 
with less than a great deal of choice scenery an1 quite any 
quantity of spectacle, and even less than at “ popular 
prices.”’ ‘The question is primarily how far opera of high 
class given in the vernacular is to be helped or hindered by 
further tentative steps toward it on Mr. Hammerstein’s 
or anybody’s else part. This problem has reached a vague 
and discouraging stage along with all opera as its best 
self here—a stage that makes one heartily desirous of noth- 
ing detractive or even negative in its further history. For 
too many people in this city, grand opera given in English 
stands for something inexplicable, in which they have only 
«a scornful interest, because for some decades what can be 
made of it has been unhappily misrepresented. Opera in 

finglish has never been able to be quite true to itself and 
to put in the shape that some day it will assume and must 
assume. Loosely organized and blunderingly organized or 
blunderingly managed companies, artists who can sing in 
Evglish dramatically and well but cannot act a whit, or else 
actors who cannot speak or sing, stars of feeble and paled 
radiance and of foreign accents, unsympathetic conduct- 
ing, makeshift choruses and orchestras—this is too largely 
the story here of an experiment now about to be tried 
again. Last year some of Mr. Hammerstein’s not preten- 
tious performances, in the same line of effort, uptown— 
“* Mignon,” ‘** Faust” and “‘ Carmen’’—reached an interest- 
ing measure of excellence. It is to be hoped for the mana- 
ger’s sake, but more for the sake of the establishment of a 
guide to public interest in the best operatic works put into 
the English tongue and sung in it, that this present ven- 
ture may not retrograde 0.1 tie better elements of Mr. Ham- 
merstein’s past or present inteutions and their exhibition. 

Our present musical season, local and all over the coun- 
try, naturally still reflec s the phases of the intermediary 
season in Europe, largely ; aud the past summer was not 
brilliant in new music abroad: -save perhaps at the Vienna 

Exhibition’s best incidents—and in new scores it was rela- 

tively dubious in import of a symphonic, operatic or other 

species, But the name of one man, increasingly notable in 

German music last year and this year, is now most 

inappropriately absent from our programs. It is the name 

of a composer who seems to have been duplicating and to be 
duplicating in symphonic experience the music-drama ex- 
perience of Richard Wagner, in that he has vowed and pre- 
dicted, season by season, that a world deat to his colossal, 
strange music, and cold toa certain titanic power in it, 
should and would and must be obliged, in spite of itself, 
gradually to hear it, talk of it aud frantically applaud it. 
Anton Bruckner,the Austrian, has become, indeed, the talk 
now of many centers of music in Germany and Austria, He 
is even now writing some vast new symphony, after win- 
ning amazing enthusiasm in Europe at last for this or that 
of its predecessors. And Auton Bruckner smiles, as an 
old man whose day is breaking at last. It isto be supposed 
that we shall see, or hear, and judge of him in his present 
estate sooner or laterourselves; but he islet altogether alone 
by our conductors now. Certainly a strange and amusing 
memory rises at his name in the minds of some of us and the 
recollection of that performance of his vast ~eventh Sym- 
phony under Theodore Thomas, at a Philharmonic concert 
in November, 1886. It was of this bewildering,gigantic work, 
which spoke a language strange and new indeed to us then, 
that a prominent critic ona New York daily journal spoke : 


“It is polyphony gone mad. If one wants originality here it is 
in abundance. There is nothing underthe heavens or on the 
earth or in the waters under the earth like unto this symphony 
++ » asort of musical Volaptik. It may be beautiful in twenty- 
five years; itisnot beautiful now. The music fell like lead upon 
the listeners, fully one-third of whom left the hall after the first 
movement.” 


And another writer remarked iu another journal that 
“making out what the composer means is almost impossible— 
Rubinstein’s ‘Dramatic Symphony’ turned upside down and 
played backward would give no false idea of its incoherency and 
length. The audience filtered away in alarm after the first tre- 
mendous movement.” 


Such was to some critics and to the public a typical work 
of patient and sexagenarian Anton Bruckner, of Vienna, 
six tears ago. What will be seen, now that our ears are 
well used to almost equal and to supra-Wagnerian, supra- 
Richard Strauss complexities in or after the years of grace 
and harmony and cacophony, 1892-93? More than a 
prophet ?—or will we again be conscientiously able only to 
quote from the *‘ Ballads ” slightly altered and cry: 

“. . . Macpherson Clonglocketty Angus! my lad, 

With chaos for scores you are driving us mad ! 

If you really must play, cease that cursed affair. 

My goodness! Play something resembling «an air.” 

In any case Mr. Seidl, or Mr. Damrosch or Mr. Nikisch 
should give usall the chance before the winter is over with 
a Bruckner symphony, even if it be the pew one,said to 
require an hour and a half for pe: formance ! 

‘Tomany musical people New York’s first hearing of ‘‘ The 
Mountebanks,”’ a comic opera with its text by W. S. Gil- 
tert, and the music composed by the late Alfred Ce'lier, is 
a recent notable incident. The piece is produced here, after 
much preparing, at the Garden Theater. The cast is excep- 
tionally strong, with Miss Lillian Russell, who sings as 
brilliantly as ever, Miss Clement, and the Messrs, Hayden 
Coffin, William T, Carleton, Charles Dungan, J. Broderick 
and Louis Harrison. Kach makes the most of whatever was 
put into the score by Mr. Cellieror by Mr. Ivan Caryll, its 
supplementor. The chorus and orchestra are efficient. The 
work is extremely artistic in mounting. There is little 
music, less wit, and the minimum of originality in it. It en- 
tertains because Mr. Gilbert can be funny even in a way, as 
to both plot and text, that is an old one with him; so old 
that it is stale. Mr. Cellier’s tame music goes on in “ lam- 
bent dullness” and poinutlessness from one end to the other 
of two long acts. Mr. Cellier is not known here by the 
score that is incomparably his best one, ‘‘ Doris.“ It isa 
pity that he should be further misrepresented by this one, 





Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


JUDGE NELSON, of the United States District Court in 
Minnesota, has rendered a decision that the Chinese Ex- 
clusion Law is a violation of the fundamental right of every 
citizen of the United States to a trial by jury when accused 
of any crime. The decision was based upon the proceedings 
against a Chinaman,recently found guilty of violating the 
provisions of the Chinese Exclusion Act, and the attorney 
for the defense based his motion for the release of his 
client on the ground that the provision of the law for an 
imprisonment of thirty days and the returning to his 
native country of a Chinaman after no proceedings other 
than a hearing before a United States Court Commission- 
er was unconstitutional. The decision has created consid- 
erable discussion, many of the Western Representatives 
claiming that if there is any flaw in the act it will be 
remedied immediately, and stating that unless the Chinese 
are excluded from the Western States a condition will 
arise that will cast the labor troubles of the Kast into the 
shade. 





....There have been uv number of elections of Senators 
during the week ; among them Mr. Murphy in New York ; 
Henry Cabot Lodge in Massachusetts; Senator Eugene 
Hale in Maine; Senator Joseph R Hawley in Connecticut; 
Senator Cushman K. Davis in Minnesota; Sevator Francis 
B. Stockbridge in Michigan; David Turpie in Indiana; 
Stephen M. White in California ; Senator Quay in Penn- 
sylvania; Senator Gray in Delaware, and Senator Bate in 
Tennessee. There has been as yet no choice in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Washington, North Dakota or Montana. 


....According to authoritative information the Domin- 
ion Government has determined to withiiraw, for the sea- 
son of 1893, all discriminations, tolls or otherwise, respect- 
ing vessels, persons or commerce using the Welland and 
St. Lawrence Canals. 


...According to information from Honolulu the Ha- 
waiian Legislature has decided that a royal commission be 
sent to Washington to obtain information as to the terms 
upon which closer commercial relations can be established 
between the two countries. 


....x-President Rutherford B. Hayes died at Fremont, 
O., January 17th, of neuralgia of the heart. The funeral 
took place on January 20th. A large number of promi- 
nent persons were present, among them President-elect 
Cleveland, 


.... The National American Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion opened January 16th in Washington. Many promi- 
nent persons—Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Blackwell, Julia Ward 
Howe and others—were absent. Miss Susan B. Anthony 
presided. 

....Mr, Blaine has continued in about the same condition 
through the week, there being sometimes improvement 
and again an apparent increasing weakness. 


FOREIGN. 

....Some little time since the Khedive of Egypt dis- 
missed his Prime Minister and appointed in his place 
Fakbri Pasha, well known as hostile to the English influ- 
ence. As a result Lord Cromer (Sir Evelyn Baring) de- 
manded that Fakhri be dismissed. Under his pressure he 
resigned, and after some discussion Rias Pasha was ap- 
pointed in his place. The affair has created considerable 
discussion, as it illustrates very forcibly the strong hand 





over Egypt. There is bitter criticism in the French papers ; 
but elsewhere throughout Europe the action of the English 
officer isapproved. Mauch interest also attaches to it as 
indicating that the English Cabinet will not withdraw 
from the traditional English policy in Egypt. The Khe 
dive, however, continues to manifest his anti-English sen- 
timents and there has arisen considerable anxiety in 
Egypt as to the possible result, it being feared that the 
fanatical element will gather around him and thus create 
trouble. 


....-A number of papers in Germany demand that the 
Government prepare at once an Emigration bill to meet 
the emergencies created by the United States quarantine 
regulations, As an effect of those large numbers of emi- 
grants are gathering upon the frontier and being refused 
by the steamship companies, are charges upon the public 
as they have not sufficient money to continue their jour- 
ney. The trouble is most serious in Hamburg, Bremen 
and Stettin. It is said that there are more than 20,000 
peysons in Austria-Hungary, Russia and Germany who 
have paid their money for passage to the United States, 
and who would not be accepted by the steamship com 
panies. 


....The progress of the Panama scandal through the 
week has not been particularly noticeable, except that the 
attacks on M. Carnot have perceptibly weakened, he hav 

ing proven each particular charge to be false. The fact 
that General Saussier commands the troops is also consid- 
ered as indicative that nothing will be accomplished by 
attacks upon the Government. Claims have been made 
for the extradition of M Herz, and officers waited upon him 
in London. He was, however, too ill to be transferred to 
France. 


....The Russian authorities have ordered that the one 
hundredth anniversary of the second partition of Poland 
be celebrated by fétes, services, parades aud grand balls. 
Leading members of the Polish nobility have been com- 
manded to attend. Some declare that they will disobey, 
while others have feigned illness. 


....Mr. Asquith, the English Home Secretary, has an- 
nounced that the plan of Home Rule for Ireland is ap- 
proaching completion and will be on liberal lines. Lreland 
will obtain genuine autonomy, altho the ultimate as- 
cendency of the Imperial Parliament will be effectually 
maintained. 


....General Gourko, Governor-General of Warsaw, has 
issued an order giving German employés in the factories 
in Russian Poland one year more in which to learn the 
Russian language. In case they do not accomplish it by 
January, 1894, they will be expelled from the cotntry. 


....King Milan, of Servia, has sought and obtained a 
reconciliation with his wife, Natalie. It is said that the 
reconciliation is really an achievement of Russian 
diplomacy with a view to restoring the Queen to Belgrade, 
and thus increasing Russian influence in the country. 


.... Bishop Phillips Brooks, of Massachusetts, died sud- 
denly at Boston, January 23d, of what was supposed to be 
diphtheria. He had been ill a few days, but there was no 
alarm until about three hours before his death. 


...." Ben” Tillett, the noted labor leader in London, bas 
been committed for trial on the charge of inciting to riot 
in connection with the demonstration before Christmas 
among the dockers. 


....The strike of the Saar miners in Germany has ap- 
parently come toa close. The protest meetings have been 
abandoned, quiet prevails, and the miners are chiefly at 
work. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


WELL, the Presbytery of New York is not the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America.—Presbyterian Banner. 


...-The Pope's policy is to reconcile the Roman Church in this 
and other countries with national institutions; and he appoints 
a virtual Vice-Pope to compel the obedience of a faction which 
pretends to be more Roman than Rome and more papal than 
himself. It is a very pretty operation, in which our sympathies 
are altogether with the Pope and the Americans.—Church Stand- 
ard, 


....The business men of Chicago may have a word to say about 
Mr. Hesing’s platform [to license gambling houses]. Licensed 
gambling houses in this city would aid fearfully to undermine 
human integrity. Every counting-room in Chicago would be in 
danger. We doubt not that thousands of business men wonld 
prefer that the Fair should prove a dead failure rather than*that 
Mr. Hesing’s plan should be realized. The Fair is temporary. A 
Chicago Monte Carlo will be permanent. The only way to “ reg- 
ulate” gambling-houses is through their suppression.—North- 
western Christian Advocate. 


....New Jersey must be proud of its Legislature. The most in- 
fluential member of the lower house is William J. Thompson, a 
professional gambler and law-breaker, a professional promoter 
of cruelty to animals, the proprietor of the infamous hippodrome 
at Gloucester, where the laws of New Jersey have been defied 
daily for years. This Thompson, in the exact language of the 
New Jersey statutes, is a keeper of a disorderly house. He has 
been indicted repeatedly, but has escaped punishment by means 
of his powerful Democratic “ pull.” This unjailed criminal has 
put the “starter” at his contemptible caricature of a race-track 
in the Speaker’s chair of the New Jersey Assemby. Can the 
degradation of the State possibly go furt her ?—New York Tribune. 


_...Under the head of * Work for the Churches in 1893,” Tax 
INDEPENDENT publishes in its first number for the new year, a 
symposium on the “Unehurched Classes” of our cities and 
country. The articles are written by fifteen representative men, 
each of whom treats of a class with whose character, condition 
and needs he is acquainted. They write about the rich in 
their palaces, and the poor in the slums; about socialists and 
anarchists, and all classes of foreigners; about the vicious and 
criminal classes, and the debased and brutalized ** underworld ” 
of New York and other cities. The whole presents a fearful 
picture of human degradation and misery, of suffering and crime, 





with which the British Government holds its influence 


appalling to contemplate.—Lutheran Observer, 
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THE DEATH OF PRESIDENT HAYES. 


THE eulogy which we gratefully offer at the grave of 
Ratherford B. Hayes must mingle its admiration and 
honor with indignation at those who have spared no 
falsehood or malice to besmirch and belittle his name. 
He did two things during his Administration which 
greatly provoked part of the newspaper world. He took 
the Presidency when his election was disputed. He 
also banished wine from his table. For the first offense 
he was called a fraudulent President. For the second he 
was called penurious. One charge was as false as the 
other, and both were contemptible. These charges have 
been so persistently repeated that there is some danger 
that the present generation will forget his services and 
believe an Administration to have bien commonplace 
which was distinguished for its merit and achievements. 
History will right all this. 

Mr. Hayes had a very creditable war record. He was 
a courageous and successful soldier, who was four times 
wounded in battie—and breveted Major.General for his 
bravery. He was three times elected Governor of Ohio, 
when the chances seemed against him; and he carried 
the State the last time on the platform of honest money 
—a dollar to be always worth a dollar, He preferred to 
be beaten on that platform rather than to succeed on a 
weaker platform, which he was advised to put forward. 
it was this courageous and successful campaign which 
made him the Republican candidate for President in 
1876. 

He was elected President. It is true that the election 
was claimed for Mr. Tilden. By violence and fraud the 
attempt was made to steal Louisiana and South Carolina 
for the Democrats, who asserted they had carried those 
States. It was as fair a tribunal as ever was constituted 
which decided the case, and by all moral right the Presi- 
dency was given to Mr. Hayes. To blame him for tak- 
ing itis contemptible. The indignation should be ex- 
pended on those who tried to suppress the votes of 
Southern Republicans. 

President Hayes’s Administration was not a common- 
place one; on the contrary, it was, on the whole, the 
most memorable and distinguished since the War. 

The first memorable event in the Presidency of Mr. 
Hayes was the withdrawal of United States troops from 
the Southern States and the consequent collapse of the 
Republican control of Louisiana, South Carolina and 
Florida. It had come to be a necessity to do this, The 





States were in the Union, and it was impossible to main- 
tain federal military supervision over them. It was sim- 
ply a question whether the time had come to allow 
things to take their natural course. It was not a ques- 
tion of justice, but a question of necessity. President 
Hayes was a Republican, but tho a Republican he did an 
act which he knew would result in giving those States 
into the control of the white Democrats. The white mi- 
nority had intelligence and determination, and it is not 
easy to protect a majority against a minority. It be- 
came necessary to let things right themselves by slow 
processes, and there was some courage required and ex- 
ercised in deciding that the time had come to change 
the policy of the Government and to allow the Southern 
States to stand or fall in their own’way. General Hamp- 
ton has just uttered a very warm word of appreciation 
of President Hayes for his course in this matter, and it 
is extraordinary that our Northern Democrats should be 
less just. This act of President Hayes was equivalent to 
a revolution in policy and was enough to make his Ad- 
ministration famous. 

Another most notable event in his Administration was 
the resumption of specie payments, for which he had 
made careful preparation ; indeed, it was his financial 
record which gave him the nomination. If the four 
years of his service afforded an epoch in reconstruction it 


also didin resumption. It was to this subject he devoted 


his special attention, and here he made his bravest fight. 
It will be remembered that Congress passed the law coin- 
ing silver dollars of a weight of 4124 grains, and requir- 
ing $2,000,000 worth of silver to be purchased every 
month and coined into dollars. This bill he vetoed on 
the ground that it gave a fictitious value to silver, He 
was certainly right. But it required unusual courage to 
veto that bill, which was immediately passed over his 
head by a two-thirds vote of both Houses. It was the 
beginning of the descent toward a free and debased sil- 
ver currency, which has since given us so much anxiety. 

President Hayes was the first President to make the 
civil service reform actual. He made this subject one 
of the three prominent topics of his letter accepting the 
nomination and ef his first message to Congress. He 
introduced civil service examinations in the New York 
Post Office, and in this respect his Administration 
marked an epoch, This did not make him popular with 
the politicians of either party. But he did not waver, 
and he showed his earnestness by removing the Collector 
and the Naval Officer of New York, on the charge that 
they had used their office for partisan purposes and as 
a portion of the political machinery under their control, 
and for the same reason he removed the Postmaster of 
St. Louis, an influential party manager. The new Col- 
ector of New York was directed to conduct his oftice on 
strictly business principles and to regard neither the 
President's recommendation nor that of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, nor of any member of Congress, nor any 
influential persons, in his appointments and removals, 

We may also thank President Hayes for vetoing the 
bill to restrict the immigration of Chinese into the 
United States, for his action in supportof the vigorous 
enforcement of laws against polygamy, and for his pro- 
tection of the Indian Territory against invasion. The tone 
of his Adininistration was always high, and it was free 
from scandal. Its distinguished success was made pos- 
sible by the character of his Cabinet—Mr. Evarts, Secre- 
tary of State ;Mr. Sherman, Secretary of the Treasury ; 
Mr. Schurz, Secretary of the Interior; Mr. Devens, 
Attorney-General ; and Mr. Key, a Southerner, who had 
opposed his election, Postmaster-General. 

The President’s wife, Lucy Webb Hayes, was one of 
the noblest women that ever ruled the White House, and 
no mention of his Administration can fail to remember 
her. It was she on whose advice he banished intoxicat- 
ing liquors from all his public receptions, and with very 
gratifying results. We greatly regret that the example 
has not been continued ; but we might expect that such 
a policy of principle would meet with contemptuous 
abuse. 

It was to the honor of George Washington that he re- 
tired from his high office to his farm, President Hayes 
did the same. We should be glad if he had followed the 
example of John Quincy Adams and continued in public 
life ; but he had his reasons for not doing it. He did 
not retire from less conspicuous public service. He de- 
voted himself to the charities and reforms, and doing the 
duties of an honorable citizen. He goes down to his 
grave without a stain on his name. Malice cannot mis- 
make history. 


_ 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


We go to press with the overwhelming intelligence 
coming over the wires that Phillips Brooks is dead. We 
claimed him and gloried in him in life. In common 
with the whole Christian Church we mourn his untimely 
death. 

Warm and loyal to his own Church, he was the one 
man who more distinctly than any other seemed to be- 
long to the whole American Church, and whose wide 
ministry was exercised almost equally among all denom- 
inations. He died with an engagement to officiate dur- 
ing Easter in the Old South Congregational Church. No 
denominational bars kept him out of the pulpits of other 
churches, those of his own Church being noticeably 
null in their prohibitory action upon him. 











It was his happy gift to predominate like the sun by 
light and heat. What others won by strenuous debate 
or painful steps of controversy he rose to by some en- 
dowment of his nature, which Jed him to it by the more 
genial path. He never thought in controversial form, 
nor spoke in controversial tone. His mind moved on 
lines that did not end in the shock of debate or denial, but 
which opened out into the wide and lighted spaces of 
truth. He was noble as a boy in his Latin school days, 
and how the graces of an Apollo shone around him when 
he entered the pulpit of the Church of the Advent at 
Philadelphia! His style as a preacher was something 
new, both as to personal delivery and as to the treatment 
of the subject. Its distinct and unique character is seen 
in the fact that tho many have aspired to imitate him he 
has had no imitators. One glance at that lofty figure 
and its majestic ease has generally been sufficient to dis- 
courage imitation. 

His method of dealing with the sacred themes of the 
pulpit had so much in it that was novel and fresh as to 
awaken suspicion that there might be hidden under it 
far more deviation from the prescribed line of thought 
than there was. Without yielding to any in our praise 
of his poetic prose, his indefinable eloquence and intel- 
lectual strength as a preacher, we have always felt that 
the striking difference between him and other preachers 
lay in the nobleness of his thoughts, which raised them 
far above the plane on which others discharged their 
sacred functions, to a region of deep and open vision 
and of peaceful dealing with the truth. 

All this made him a tremendously inspiring personal- 
ity. But perhaps the short definition of all was that he 
was the incarnation as a man and even more as a minis- 
ter of Sidney’s definition of the gentleman, as one whose 
mind is full of noble thoughts and his heart of courtesy. 
His simplicity of character, manner-and mind was abso- 
lute and of that kind which is allied both with moral 
purity and with intellectual power. In short, everything 
about him was large and everything was noble. 

It was eminently natural that such a man, with his 
broad and sharp distinction between the reality and the 
accessories of power and influence, should have had no 
ambition for the episcopal office. His magnificent eulogy 
of Dr. Alexander Vinton, as the great Presbyter of the 
American Episcopal Church was taken by his friends as 
an indication of his own feeling as to the office of bishop. 
A great preacher’s function never ends, but it is proba- 
bly true that Dr. Brooks bowed to the divine authority of 
circumstances and entered on his greater office when he 
undertook the responsibility of the head of the Diocese of 
Massachusetts. 

He had done what he could as a preacher for the type 
of Christianity he represented in the pulpit. He was 
now to illustrate it in the new relations and heavier re- 
sponsibilities of the episcopal office. That all these re- 
sponsibilities reacted on him and gave a somewhat dif- 
ferent tone to his ministry is probably true. It was the 
new ripeness of a great nature continuing to progress in 
new circumstances. No man in this country could do 
for the Episcopal Church what he could do, and espe- 
cially no one could do in Massachusetts what he could 
and did, His was an influence around which the young, 
progressive and freer life of the Episcopal Church re- 
volved. What was hoped for from it was not so much 
any particular action as uniform support and inspira- 
tion, inshort, help for time and years to come. The great- 
est ottice of all was his relation to the whole Church, 
to catholic faith, catholic theology and the catholicity of 
Christian life. It was in this character that we rejoiced 
much and hoped more in his ministry. But alas! it is 
broken off at the beginning, and the whole Church of God 
may well mourn. 


+> 
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AN EXTRAORDINARY DEFENSE. 





CERTAIN of our statements respecting the late attacks 
of The Congregationalist on the American Board having 
been impeached by that paper, we replied two weeks 
ago, giving abundant documentary proof of every one 
of them. That case was complete, and we do not need to 
reopen it. But The Congregationalist prints such an 
extraordinary editorial in its last issue that we feel con- 
strained to expose the character of its defense so far as 
it reflects upon THE INDEPENDENT. We shall do this as 
briefly and directly as possible. 

1. The Congregationalist says THE INDEPENDENT now 
explains that ‘‘ its general and sweeping statements were 
intended to refer only to what has taken place since the 
meeting of the Board at Chicago.” We did not make 
any ‘‘general and sweeping statements.” Our state- 
ments were specific and limited. There is nota line of 
our editorial of December 15th which refers to anything 
that took place before the Chicago meeting. It refers 
in the most direct terms to what has occurred since that 
meeting. There is, wesubmit, no possibility of a different 
interpretation of it. 

2. It says we now “shrink” our ‘ broad assertions.” 
Oh, no. We have not narrowed our assertions by so much 
as a hair’s-breadth. Our assertions are just as broad 
now as they were December 15th. 

3. It says it ‘‘ proved the falsity ” of our statement that 
it had not conferred with any member of the adminis- 
tration as to the truth of its charges of December 8th, by 
presenting the “ testimony of Secretaries Clark, Strong 
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and Creegan.” This alleged testimony is not specific. 
Dr. Strong expressly disclaimed that his testimony re- 
lated to anything that occurred since the Chicago meet- 
ing. On the contrary, he said that its editor had had no 
conference with him for many months prior to the pub- 
lication of its article of December 8th. Neither Dr. Clark 
nor Dr. Creegan is quoted as saying specifically that the 
editor had had conference with them since the Chicago 
meeting. Dr. Clark denied at two meetings of the Pru- 
dential Committee that he had such conference. 

4, Itsays we tried to “ account,” in our issue of Janu- 
ary 12th, for the *‘errors into which” we “had fallen.” 
There is nut a syllable of authority for this assertion. 
We did not admit, we do not now admit, that we made 
any errors, We furnished abundant proof for all our 
statements, 

5, It states that we explain that ‘‘the denial of mem- 
bers of the Prudential Committee was to a question es- 
seatially different from the one implied in its [our] edi- 
torial.” This is simply amazing. There is not a word 
in our columns to justify so untrue an assertion. We 
made no such explanation, 

6. ‘* To support this”—that is, that the denial of the 
members of the administration was to a question essen- 
tially different from that implied in our editorial—it says 
we gave a statement by Dr. Thompson, Chairman of the 
Prudential Committee. This, too, is utterly misleading. 
We gave Dr. Thompson’s statement to support just what 
we said in our editorial of December 15th, and to prove 
the correctness of our statement December 29th that each 
inember of the administration denied having conferred 
with the editor respecting his recent attacks on the 
Hioard, 

7. It quotes a part of Dr. Thompson’s statement, and 
tries to make it appear that aJl that he certifies to is that 
the members denied giving ‘‘ authority” to the editor to 
publish his attacks, This is downright misrepresenta- 
tion, Dr. Thompson makes the denial much broader. 
The Congregationalist does not quote the denial. It is 
in these words : 


‘*Kach for himself in turn distinctly denied having given 
to the paper named such information or authority.” 
The Congregutionalist makes a quibble over the word 
authority, taking it in a narrow and absurd sense. The 
word we have italicized shows the breadth of the denial, 
and this The Congregationalist does not allow its readers 
to see. 


8. It also says: 


‘““We are glad, therefore, to learn through the published 
letter of Dr. Thompson that the Prudential Committee is 
uot responsible for the misstatements concerning it which 
have appeared in THE INDEPENDENT, and we accept the 
rather laine explanation of our contemporary for the un- 
fortunate use it made of the information it did receive.” 


This, too, is utterly misleading. Dr. Thompson’s letter 
has not one line or one word to justify such an amazing 
statement, and we have offered no ‘lame explanation” 
for an ‘unfortunate use” of information received. We 
cannot understand why our contemporary should make 
such unfounded assertions. 

The Congregationalist tries to make a point of Dr. 
Thompson’s Omission to state categorically that every 
member of the administration made denial. But Dr. 
Plumb so states. He says: ‘‘ Kvery member of the Com- 
mittee and all the executive officers in turn” made the 
disclaimer. 

We are sorry to be obliged to take sv much space for 
such an exhibition of our respected contemporary’s mis- 
representations. It is due to the cause of the truth, Our 
readers can see from these instances how much fairness 
toward the present administration of the Board may be 
expected from the Boston organ of Congregationalism. 

The Congregationalist closes its article with these 
patronizing words : 

‘*We have, we believe, reason to hope that present dilffi- 
culties in the administration of the affairs of the Board 
will in due time di-appear, and that a more liberal and 
generous policy will prevail.” 


In reply to this surprising statement we beg leave to 
3 ay that there are no ‘present difliculties in the admin- 
istration of the Board,” except such as have been directly 
caused by the untrue statements with which The 
Congregationalist oprned, December 8th, a new cam- 
paign against that worthy institution. We give an ex- 
tract or two from that unfortunate article : 


“The ground of our dissatisfaction with the majority of 
the Prudential Committee is that they insist that the 
acceptance by candidates for missionary appointment of 
the creeds of acknowledged weight in the denomination is 
not satisfactory evidence of their fitness, but that the com- 
mittee demand in addition acceptance of the creed of the 
home secretary, with his peculiar interpretation of even 
admitted doctrines, The committee were author- 
ized by the Board to present to candidates the inquiry con- 
cerning future probation. Concerning the other points of 
the rejected creed they have no authority. Yet we under- 
stand that they uniformly continue to use these points 
beyond the usual creeds in examining candidates, and be- 
yond any authorization by the Board, and that they have 
pressed these questions with renewed vigor since the meet- 
ing at Chicago, and this notwithstanding the significant 
direction for the first time voted that the rules should be 
interpreted in a spirit of liberality.” 


It was supposed, when the Chicago meeting adjourned, 





that the war would cease and it would have ceased had 
not our Boston contemporary sallied forth to make 
further trouble without a particle of reason for it. 


2 


PROFANING THE CHURCH. 


It was a Dickens entertainment, and it was held in the 
church. The pulpit platform had been extended, and 
curtains drawn across it which could be removed when 
the scenes were ready. When the curtains had been pull- 
ed apart with a jerk, if they did not catch on the rope 
above, the young people who personated the characters 
in ‘* David Copperfield” appeared, acting out the scenes 
in pantomime and dumb show, while the schoolma’am, 
standing on one side, read thestory. There were a dozen 
scenes selected, and it made a very enjoyable evening. 

But Deacon John Robinson did not quite like it. He 
had been finding fault all the time that the young folks 
in his own family had been practicing, and the superin- 
tendent’s wife herself shook her head and said that she 
feared it was profaning the holy place, dedicated to the 
worship of God, to use it for such irreligious entertain- 
ments. But they were both good people, and so were 
half a dozen others, who merely shook their heads and 
did not want to stand in the way of what the minister 
and the young people of the Society of Christian Endeav- 
or thought would be a good way to amuse and instruct 
the people and raise a little money for the Sunday-school. 

The entertainment was a great success. The church 
was crowded, and everything passed off admirably. 
After the whole affair was over, and while those who had 
taken part, in their Dickens costume, were receiving the 
congratulations of their friends, a young man of perhaps 
twenty-five, well-dressed, and in every way respectable 
looking, but apparently a stranger, went up to the school- 
ma’am and began : 

‘““When God’s people meet to pray in this place.” — 

Her heart sank. She had been hearing for two weeks 
these criticisms about profaning the house of God, and 
here was another man assailing her weary ears. But he 
went on: 

* Will you not pray for me, that I may be able to con- 
quer the habit of drinking ?” 

In a moment she recovered her breath and her self- 
possession and replied : 

© Will you notcome yourself and pray with us?” 

‘‘T should be ashamed to come,” he answered. ‘‘I have 
not been to church this long while.” His breath was 
still strong with the smell of liquor. 

‘Let me bring the minister,” said she. 

He hesitated, and was unwilling to have any attention 
called to himself; but before he knew it the minister was 
at his side, and kindly drew out from him the story how 
he had fallen into bad habits, had wrecked his home and 
had lost his employment. Then another brother was 
called, who had himself passed through a similiar expe- 
rience and was now an officer in the church. Together 
they retired to the pastor’s study and prayed for deliver- 
ance to him that was bound, The prayer was answered, 
Depending on divine help, the young man resolved and 
promised henceforth to abstain from all intoxicating 
liquors. A year has now passed, The man has found 
employment, his household is restored, and he is support- 
ed by the fellowship of pastor and church, The man 
who would never have entered the church door fora re- 
ligious meeting is now a regular attendant on the Sab- 
bath and week-day services. The schoolma’am says she 
would be glad to provide entertainments in the church 
five evenings in the week if they could be the means of 
restoring wandering souls to themselves and to God. 


Editorial Notes. 











IN our issue this week Bishop Haygood gives a lively arti- 
cle with useful suggestions to preachers; the Hon. L. E. 
Chittenden, who was Registrar of the Treasury under 
President tells, the first 
six articles, in a very graphic way the story of the wave 


Lincoln, in of a series of 
of grief and passion that passed over the country when 


the news came of President Lincoln’s assassination , 
Prof. H. E. Jacobs, D.D., explains what was Luther’s view 
of the inspiration of the Bible; Henry W. Petersen reviews 
the history of Germany during the past eventfal year ; the 
year has been equally eventful in Japan, as described by 
Dr. De Forest; James Payn’s English Notes are as lively as 
usual; Kate Foote’s Washington Letter is devoted chiefly 
to silver legislation; Miss Ward supplies Notes on Fine 
Arts ;and Arthur Reed Kimball discusses the Scientific 
Method in Charities. In our religious news will be found 
the full,Census reports of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
as also the appeal of the Prosecuting Committee in the 
case of Professor Briggs. There are poems by Julie M. 
Lippmann, Henry Hayman and Anna H. Branch; and 
stories by Margaret L. Woods and Virginia Y. Remnitz, 
and the usual variety in the different editorial depart- 
ments. 

....The reconciliation of ex-King Milan, of Servia, and 
Queen Natalie has little domestic interest, as it is not to be 


supposed they care at all for each other. If Russia is be- 
hind it there may be some possible danger in it to the 





of the Balkans. He is a worthless man and spend- 
Parift. 


IN sending its usual generous contribution to the Ameri- 
can Board, the Old South Church of Boston has adopted 
an ungenerous protest against the policy and governing 
body of the Board. It wants both changed at the next an- 
nual meeting in October. We quote a paragraph giving 
the gist of the protest: 


“Instead of recognizing and confining itself to its proper 

functions as the executive agency of the churches of the Con- 

gregational order for the oversight and directien of their work in 

foreign lands, the American Board has become an ecclesiastical 

institution, and as such it assumes to be independent of the rep- 

resentative councils of these churches and superior to them. It 

has framed theological formularies, for use in its correspondence 

with candidates for foreign appointments, to which not only the 

accepted statements of these churches but the recognized creeds 

of Christendom are treated as subordinate. It has fixed a stand- 

ard of belief for missionaries in the foreign field altogether differ- 

ent from that to which ministers and missionaries at home are 

expected to conform, and which would deprive many of the lat- 

ter of the privilege of foreign service, including pastors of 

churches to which the Board loeks for support. It has worried 

consecrated young men and women—candidates eager and full 

of enthusiasm for the foreign missionary work—with tedious 
cross-examinations and with vexatious investigations into their 
private opinions, theories and hopes. It has interposed itself asa 
barrier between many of these young people and the work upon 
which their hearts were set, and it must have kept many more 
from subjecting themselves to the possibility, if not probability 
of a refusal.” 

We should like to have the protestants answer a few 
queries. What authority have you for saying that the 
Board has ‘‘ framed theological formularies,” -which it 
presents to candidates, and to which the ‘“ accepted state 

ments of -the churches” and the “ recognized creeds of 
Christendom are treated as subordinate’’? When did the 
Board ever force upon its missionaries in the field a * fixed 
standard of belief’? ? What proof have you of this? What 
consecrated young men and women, eager for foreign 
missionary work has it ‘* worried” with *‘ tedious cross- 
examinations” and ‘‘ vexatious investigations into their 
private opinions” ? When has it “interposed itself as a 
barrier’ between young people and foreign missionary 
work’ Inseven years about half «a dozen in all have been 
refused appointment on account of doctrinal opinions. 
This does not justify so sweeping a statement, unless the 
Old South means to say that everybody who wants to go 
to the mission field should be sent. If that is what it 
means, there is a wide gulf of difference between the Old 
South and the great mass of supporters of the Board. We 
do not believe that any of these grave charges can be sub- 
stantiated. We know of no creed adopted by the Board 
or Prudential Committee, and we know of no candidate 
who has been required to subscribe to any _partic- 
ular creed or express his views in any particular set of 
words or phrases. These disturbing allegations ought to 
be supported or withdrawn. Certainly, the corporate 
members to whom this untimely protest has been sent can- 
not agree to change the policy of the Board or remove the 
governing body without proof that the policy is what 
the old South represents it to be and that the govern- 
ing body has been guilty of offenses for which they ought 
to be removed. This would be radical action, and it would 
be monstrous injustice to take it, unless facts are given 
which plainly require it. Let us have the facts, if there 
are any, Give us the theological formularies the Board is 
thrusting upon candidates, give us the fixed standard of 
belief it compels missionaries in the field to conform to, 
This is reasonable. Give us the facts. 


ONE of our most intelligent religious contemporaries, 
speaking of the Fourteen Propositions of Mgr. Satolli, 
says: 

** Among these propositions, the gist of which was reported in 
our columns some weeks since, was one affirmation of a radical 
nature only just made public: 

“* We strictly forbid any one, whether bishop or priest, and this 

is the expressed prohibition of the Sovereign montitt through the 
Sacred Congregation, either by act orthreat, to exclude from the 
sacraments as unworthy, parents who choose to send their chil- 
dren to the public schools. As regards the children, this enact- 
ment applies with still greater force.’” 
It isa little odd to speak of a thing as “ only just made 
public’’ which has been in print for eight years. Those 
famous Fourteen Propositions by Mgr. Satolli were 
printed at first in the papers with the omission of the five 
first, the reason being that they were not original with 
him, but were simply quotations from the decrees of the 
Council of Baltimore, beld in 1884 and published in 1886, 
and were meant to be the basis of what followed, The one 
above quoted was the fifth in order, and the last of those 
thus quoted. It is incorrectly printed above, as the words 
‘“‘ who choose to send their children to the public schools” 
arein brackets as Satolli gives them, as they are no part of 
the quotation from page 104. More than that, itis but fair 
to say that they greatly enlarge the meaning of the origi- 
nal decision of the Baltimore Council. The connection in 
which the paragraph first appeared is as follows. After 
speaking of the obligation to educate Catholic youth in 
Catholic schools it is said : 

“Yet it may sometimes happen that Catholic parents can con- 
scientiously commit their children to public schools. But they 
cannot do so unless they have a sufficient cause for so doing; and 
whethersuch a cause is sufficlent or not in any particular case 
must be left to the conscience and judgment of the bishops.” 
After indicating generally what are the conditions under 
which children can be sent to the public schools, and what 
provision must be made against their perversion from the 
faith, the paragraph quoted by Satolli and our neighbor 
proceeds as follows: 

** When, therefore, for a sufficient reason and one that has 
been approved by the bishop, parents choose to send their chil- 
dren to the public schools, provided that the necessary precau- 
tions have been taken so that imminent danger may be pre- 
vented, we strictly forbid any one, whether bishop or priest, and 
this is the express prohibition of the Sovereign Pontiff through 
the Sacred Congregation, either by act or by threat, to exclude 
from the sacraments as unworthy such parents. As regards the 


ehildren themselves, this enactment applies with still greater 
force.” 
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It will be seen that Mgr. Satolli in adding the words in 
brackets,“ who choose to send their children to the pub’ic 
schools,” greatly enlarges the scope of the original, and 
makes that general which is only specific and conditional. 
This, we presume, was done intentionally and for the pur- 
pose of putting a more liberal construction upon the pas- 
sage quoted. = ED ss 
We rejoice in the recent efforts of the Congregational 

ministers in Connecticut to put down betting in the inter- 
collegiate contests. We hope they will hold their ground, 
persist, resist, aad never desist until the whole miserable 
business is broken up. They must remember, however, 
that the worst part of the betting does not lie within the 
control of the college faculties, but isdone by graduate or 
non-graduate outsiders for whose habits the ministers 
have more responsibility than the faculties. The worst 
disorders reported in this city in connection with the 
Thanksgiving contests were committed by graduate out- 
siders, and show how far public opinion and practice are 
responsible for these abuses. Wedo not say this to shield 
in any way the contests on Thanksgiving Day, for we do 
not believe in them and always suffer a distinct sense of 
shame when we reflect that two such great leaders in the 
religious life of the country as Yale and Princeton are 
compromised in them. We hope that the reports we have 
from Connecticut, that the ministers there propose to in- 
clude this point in their protest, are well founded. The 
real origin of these abuses is not in college life but out- 
side. The recent tendency to bring the colleges into closer 
connection with the graduate members has strengthened 
them. No movement willamount to much which does not 
make a direct appeal to the graduates and particularly to 
the rather vaguely defined body which, for want of a better 
definition, may be named recent graduates. College dife 
itself has greatly improved in these respects since the cen- 
tury began. Mr. Depew made some just remarks on this 
point at the Yale dinner last week. There is less drunken- 
ness by far, less disorder, roughness and rowdyism. Asa 
rule student life is more serious and purposeful than aver- 
age graduate life. If it were not forthe outside complica- 
tions, it would be comparatively easy for the college au 
thorities to deal with the betting abuse. Whatever the in- 
fluence of athletics on scholarship has been, their influence 
on morals has been good, and probably all the better for 
the somewhat excessive freedom which reigns in that de- 
partment of college activity. The athletics must be free 
to be useful. Under too much regulation and measure 
they would fail as the safety valve they now are, and many 
a high-spirited fellow might turn back from them to his 
cups and the brutalities of the old-fashioned rowing, and 
smash his hundred panes of glass a year, as Mr. Depew 
says President Woolsey reported they did when he was 
a tutor. Athletics have helped. The new dormitories and 
applianceshelp more. Every one of the new dormitories at 
Yale is a memorial with a story behind it. The new one 
to be built in memory of the promising son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt will have behind it, in many re- 
spects, the most touching story of all. It will stand, as 
Mr. Depew said, not only to remind the student world of 
a noble-hearted comrade whose thought it is toexpress, but 
to act among the silent tho powerful agencies which are to 
grow stronger as they age and ripen with time and its as 
sociations. 


WE like the suggestion of Dr. Schaff, which The Eram- 
iner strongly enforces, that there be in every theological 
seminary a chair for the teaching of American Church His- 
tory. Thisisa large and important subject. Our young 
ministers ought to go forth thoroughly understanding the 
history and character of the various divisions of Christian- 
ity in this country. It is worth quite as much to the min- 
ister of our day to be acquainted with the course, progress 
and development of Christianity in America, as to know 
all about the controversies and divisions of the Nicene and 
Post-Nicene ages. We do not say that the theological stu- 
dent should pore less over the history of primitive and me- 
dieval Christianity, but that he should have a larger 
knowledge of the Christianity of his own age and country. 
We heartily second the proposal of The E.vaminer that 
there should be “ chairs of American Church History” in 
all our theological seminaries. There is a rich field which 
has been almost untrodden in some portions of it opeu to 
the investigators. 


MANY States selected, last week, in the constitutional 
way, members of the United States Senate to fill vacancies 
for the term beginning the 4th of March next. Con- 
necticut chose Hawley, who has so ably served the State 
and the interests of the United States: Massachusetts 
chose Lodge, who has earned the right to be considered a 
statesman by able service in the House of Representa- 
tives; New York chose Murphy, who will receive from 
his high connection what he cannot conier—dignity ; New 
Jersey has chosen one of the numerous Smith family, 
who has yet to show whether he can succeed as well in 
the lofty forum at Washington as he has in connection 
with the Essex County machine; California has chosen 
White, who seems to be a respectable Democrat, and sev- 
eral States have returned to the Senate men who have 
already served one term or more. Kansas has not yet se- 
lected a Senator, as there is a deadlock in the organization 
of its Legislature. he result in New Jersey is remarka- 
ble because it marks the final overthrow of Governor Leon 
Abbett, whose ambition it has been for ten years to secure 
this great honor. He was cheated out of it six years ago 
by a combination of Democrats and Republicans. This 
time, when he supposed that the prize was secure, his own 
party rebelled against him and he was ignominiously de- 
feated in the caucus. It is said that when the final re- 
sult was aunounced he shed tears of mortification and 
disappointment. Weeping is a world-wide cause of sym- 
pathy ; but in this case no one seemed to have any to offer 
to the defeated Governor. He has bent all his energies to 
the one object; he has made many enemies in his own 





party, and he has secured the respect and confidence of 
nobody. His political hopes are forever blighted; but 
then, in trying to climb to a position of power and in- 
fluence he has blighted the hopes and aspirations of others. 
There is retribution in the political as well as in the 
moral world. Perhaps it will even come to Senator 
David B. Hill. 


WHAT those persons in this country who are of African 
descent, more or less, shall call themselves, is a question 
that is interesting some of their journalists more than is 
necessary. We find it impossible to get up much interest 
in the discussion. After they had apparently settled that 
they were not to be called colored people but Negroes, and 
that the word must always be spelled with a capital N—a 
perfectly meaningless rule—a number of their young men 
got the notion that the name Negro was not definite 
enough, and that they ought to be called Afro-Americans, 
and this composite and barbarous name they are attempt- 
ing to impose upon their people. They areno more African 
than we are European. We do not need the name of the 
continent that our distant ancestors came from, nor do 
they. If we might venture to give an opinion, the word 
colored is the best of all the three designations, altho not 
perfect. The term Afro-American may be instantly dis- 
missed because it is so bungling and phonetically impossi- 
ble. Nobody can say the word with a tripping tongue. As 
for negro, many of the people so designated are not ne- 
groes but quite as much Caucasian ; perhaps more so. A 
quadroon or an octaroon, who is neither a negro nor an 
Afro-American, can perhaps be called colored without 
straining the meaning of the word. We are all equally 
Americans, only some are blondes, some brunets, and 
some actually colored; but it is not a matter important 
enough to maguify and perpetuate a distinction between 
them and their fellow-citizens. 


It isa pretty little attempt at a petty revolution which 
the nineteen-year-old Khedive of Egypt, Abbas II,made last 
week. He is surrounded by foolish advisers, who do not 
like the strong hand of England; and without consulting 
the British representative, Lord Cromer, better known as 
Sir Evelyn Baring, he changed his Cabinet, putting at its 
head a worthless man'who was hostile to England. How 
much influence French, or Russian, or even Austrian diplo- 
macy added to produce this action of Abbas, we cannot 
tell; it may have been solely palace intrigue. But Lord 
Cromer is not a man to be played with. He gave the boy 
twenty-four bours in which to undo bis act, and at the end 
of that time Fakhri Pasha had resigned and a new and ac- 
ceptable Prime Minister had been appointed. The Khe- 
dive had learned that his post was only one of splendor 
and not of power. This is not the first time Lord Cromer 
has had to assert himself. From his infancy Abbas had 
played with Lord Cromer’s children, and the latter had 
been most familiar with the future Khedive. Shortly after 
his accession he declined to receive Lord Cromer, who had 
called informally in street costume, and published next 
morning a notice that the Khedive would grant no audience 
unless applied for twenty-four hours in advance, and made 
in court costume. A few hours later Lord Cromer called in 
ordinary attire, brushed his way past all the chamberlains, 
and walked upstairs into the presence of the foolish boy, 
and gave him such a lecture that the notice was recalled 
the next morning. This last act of Lord Cromer, taken 
with the approval of Lord Rosebery, shows that the Eng- 
lish have no present intention of leaving Egypt. They will 
hold it, and they must do so. It may be fortunate that the 
French are so much engaged in their domestic difficulties 
that they could not embarrass the English representative. 


... The Rev. W. E. Barton, of Wellington, O., who has 
just accepted a call to the Shawmut Street Congregational 
Church, Boston, has a quaint and origiral way which is 
likely to be taking in precise Boston. He is, we believe, a 
Kentucky mountain boy, and is a graduate of Berea Col- 
lege, and he writes us a letter in the interest of that excel- 
lent institution, yet not addressed to prospective donors, 
but to young people who are anticipating a course of col- 
lege study. He says it will be of interest and value to 
them to get acquainted with the life in that region, and 
that a few years spent in the South removes from a North- 
ern man many misconceptions. It 1s well to visit the Blue 
Grass region which stretches away to the north and west 
of Berea, and to climb the mountains which rise to the 
south aud east ; it is well for a young man to spend a sum- 
mer teaching a school in the Kentucky hills. But the 
most astonishing statement he makes is that a young man 
or woman who thinks a college course beyond his reach 
can pay board, tuition, room rent and fuel, for a year of 
nine months with a purse of seventy-five dollars; and Mr. 
Barton will be glad to tell them how. 


‘naka An ardent friend of the American Board, and one 
of the most respected Congregational divines east of the 
Alleghenies, writes us: 

I did suppose that some officer of the Board had made remarks 
like those, which The Congregationalist had repeated. I am glad 
to find that no Secretary had inade any such remark and that 
allthe Executive Committee are free from the charge. I am de- 
lighted to think there is one paper which will expose such slan- 
derous statements as The Congregationalist has made. 

Another Congregational divine west of the Alleghenies, 
writes us : 

The copy of Tak INDEPENDENT of January 12th makes your 
case as versus The Congregationalist too clear for further re- 
joinder. 


.... The events of the War and of the period just preced- 
ing it, are now just far enough away so that they need to 
be recalled and made fresh to those who lived through 
those eventful years, and to be told anew to those of the 
younger generation. We find there is a great demand for 
reminiscences of that period, and we are now publishing 
two sets of articles of this character. We have already 
printed two articles in such a series by Grace Greenwood, 





and hope to publish a number of others. They are of 
unusual interest, written by one who lived in Washington 
and knew all the great men of that time. Of not less 
interest will be those by the Hon. L. E. Chittenden, of 
which we print the first this week. There will perhaps be 
half a dozen in all. Mr. Chittenden, who was Registrar 
of the Treasury under President Lincoln, is a capital story- 
teller, and whatever he writes is vivid and valuable. He 
was an intimate friend of President Lincoln, and we are 
sure that his facts and incidents will interest all our read- 
ers. His articles are to appear later in a volume, to be pub- 
lished by the new and enterprising firm Richmond, Cros- 
cup & Co., New York. 


....One of the Presbyterian mission boards has been 
publishing a simplified program for systematic giving on 
the basis of the tithe system, following the proportion 
recommended by the General Assembly. Thus if a man 
has an income of #10,000 he would devote $1,000 of it to 
religious and benevolent purposes, and that $1,000 would 
be divided somewhat as follows, according to this plan: 
*350 to the support of the home church ; $150 to city mis- 
sions ; $100 to miscellaneous purposes ; $132 to foreign mis 
sions; $124 to home missions ; $36 to the Board of Relief; 
$32 to church erection ; $24 to aid for colleges; 320 each to 
the Freedmen's Board and the Board of Education, and 
$7.50 to Publication and Sunday-School Board. Of course 
in other denominations the proportions would vary very 
much, as their Boards differ. Thus the amount for the 
Freedmen’s Board would appear very small to a Congrega 
tionalist, and a Methodist would lump together his con- 
tribution to Home and Foreign Missions and leave the 
division to be made by the Missionary Society. 


....The arrest of M. Herz, not yet, however, extradited, 
has been the event in the week’s history of the sad French 
Panama scandal. His illness prevents his removal to 
Paris, even if the British Government should consent 
thereto. An Austrian newspaper correspondent has been 
expelled for intimating that the Russian Ambassador was 
one of those who received part of the plunder. Otherwise, 
there has been little new developed, and M. Andrieux 
seems to spend his strength in explaining why he will not 
tell all he knows. The worst excitement is over, and the 
Republic is safe. 


....Here is another case not without. precedent. Mr. 
Arnold Morley, British Postmaster-General,and his brother 
Samuel, are attempting to recover the estate of their 
brother Henry, which has been swallowed up by some 
unco-religious sharpers, who got control of him in his 
weakened mental condition, They were Plymouth Breth- 
ren this time, and they took from him a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars in one lump. It has been invested, they say, 
in religious work. It is apt to be religious extremists that 
do this thing. 


....The organ of a denomination which does not doa 
vast amount of foreign mission work, says: 

“A small amount of money, with abundance of faith, will goa 
good ways.” 
We suspect the quality of a faith that is so abundant while 
the necessary means to make it effective are so meager. 
We would rather a man should show his faith by his sac 
rifices than try to make his faith large enough to atone for 
the deficit in his sacrifices. 


...-On the ground that it is a violation of the right of 
trial by jury, Judge Nelson has pronounced the Chinese 
Exclusion Act unconstitutional. The proceedings were in 
the United States Court in Duluth, Mivn., on a writ of 
habeas corpus. Whether this decision does or does not 
stand the test in the superior tribunals, it well accords 
with principles of equity. Men ought not to be punished 
as criminals until convicted byajury. What anabsurdity 
it is to make mere presence in the United States a crime ! 


....Gossip gets down to a pretty low level when dis- 
patches are sent over the country calling attention, as if it 
were a piece of important news, to the fact that a number 
of students of Drury College, Springfield, Mo., had dined 
with a local Negro preacher where other Negroes were 
present at the table. We cannot see what there is notice- 
able about it. The writer of this paragraph sat down to 
dinner with four colored people one evening last week. 


.... The word “tireless,” against which Mr. James Payn 
animadverts in his ‘‘ English Notes”’ of this week is recog- 
nized in the Century Dictionary, which says of it : 

“A word analogous in formation to ceaseless, erhauatless, relent- 
lesx, etc., and long in every-day use, though omitted from the 
dictionaries.” 

It is there illustrated by aquotation, not from a poet, but 
a prose writer in Harper’s Magazine. 


....The Congregationalist is interested to know what 
member of the administration of the Board has been furnish- 
ing us with information. Wedo not careto give names. 
Thatis not necessary. Weadmit that when we want to 
know the truth or falsity of any statement concerning the 
administration we call upon members of it totellus. This 
we find to be wise and safe. We have been criticising our 
contemporary because it does not do likewise. 


.... The theological conflicts of the day sometimes puzzle 
the reporters, who would be more at home in a police 
court than in a presbytery. The reporter of one of our 
daily papers not long ago called on Dr. John Hall, and 
wanted light from him on the present condition of thought 
in the Presbyterian Church, and especially as to Calvin- 
ism, and he finally broke out with the question, ‘* What is 
the doctrine of Procrastination, anyhow ?” 


....We have several times called attention to the de- 
moralizing influences of liquor selling, as carried on in 
canteens at army posts. <A recent issue of The Voice 
shows how post-chaplains are prevented from reporting 
upon its evils. The Government of a great country like 
this cannot afford to countenancea business of debauchery, 
such as the army post liquor store has become. 
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Leligions Intelligence. 


THE CENSUS OF CHURCHES. 


THE Eleventh bulletin of Church Statistics has just 
been issued from the Government presses. We give the 
introduction and summaries of statistics. 


STATISTICS OF CHURCHES. 
BY HENRY K. CARROLL, 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


The beginnings of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
reach back into the sixteenth century, altho it was not for- 
mally organized until 1785. Clergymen of the Church of 
England accompanied the early colonists of Virginia across 
the sea, one of whom baptized an Indian chief in i587 in the 
colony unsuccessfully begun by Sir Walter Raleigh, and 
also, about the same time, the first white Christian born in 
that colony. In 1607 worship according to the Anglican 
ritual was established in the new colonies at Jamestown, 
Va., and Kennebec, Me. It was soon discontinued in 
Maine, but in Virginia it was not interrupted. An Episcopal 
congregation was gathered in New Hampshire in 1631, and 
parishes were formed in other parts of New England and 
the Middle States in the early colonial days, Trinity parish, 
New York City, being constituted in 1693 and Christ Church 
parish, in Philadelphia, in 1695. .The Church became the 
Established Church in New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Virginia, and Georgia. In Virginia, for a considerable 
period, no other form of worship was tolerated. In Massa- 
chusetts, on the other hand, the Anglican service was not 
allowed until liberty for it was secured by royal proclama- 
tion in 1662. The Episcopal Church received considerable 
assistance from England, particularly from the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, organized in 1701, which 
sent over many missionaries. It is said that at the begin- 
uing of the Revolutionary War the society was maintaining 
about 80 missionaries in the colonies. 

At the close of the struggle resulting in American inde- 
pendence many of the parishes were without ministerial 
oversight. The clergymen had left the country during the 
war, returning to Eugland or going north to the British 
provinces. In Virginia, where at the outbreak of the war 
there had been 164 churches and chapels and 91 clergymen, 
it was found in 1784 that 95 parishes were either extinct or 
forsaken, and only 28 clergymen remained. At a confer- 
ence of clergymen and laymen from New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, held in New Brunswick, N. J.,in May, 
1784, steps were taken to form “a continental representa- 
tion of the Episcopal Church.” In the following October 
a convention, representing Delaware and Maryland, in 
addition to the three States above named, assembled in 
New York City, and resolved to “‘ recommend to the clergy 
and congregations of their communion ”’ that “‘ there be a 
General Convention of the Episcopal Church”; that the 
first meeting of the convention be held in Philadelphia in 
September, 1785, and that clerical and lay deputies be «ap- 
pointed by the Episcopal churches in the several States, 
“duly instructed and authorized” to take part in its de- 
liberations. At the convention of 1785 a committee was 
appointed to draft a constitution, to prepare such altera- 
tions in the liturgy as were necessary, and to report a plan 
for securing the consecration of bishops. All of these 
matters were considered by the committee, and the con- 
vention acted upon the several reports it made, The first 
Episcopal consecration was that of Bishop Seabury, of 
Connecticut, which took place in Aberdeen, Scotland, in 
1784, the Scottish bishops officiating. In 1787 Drs. William 
White and Samuel Provoost were consecrated bishops in 
London by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The consecra- 
tion of Bishop Seabury was recognized by the General 
Convention of 1789, and the Church was thus fully organ 
ized and fully equipped, with bishops of the Scottish and 

English succession, a constitution, a General Convention 
anda Prayer Book. When the General Convention of 1792 
was held, it was estimated that there were in this country 
about 200 clergymen. The Church developed quite slowly 
until after the first quarter of the present century. The 
clerical list reported at the convention of 1832 contained 
nearly 600 names; three years later it had swelled to 768, and 
in 1888 it reached 951. In the next thirty years this number 
was considerably more than doubled. It now has 52 dio- 
ceses and 13 missionary jurisdictions, besides 5 missionary 
jurisdictions in foreign lands. The number of its bishops 
is 75. 

The doctrinal symbol of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
slightly altered. 

‘The legislative authority of the Church is vested ina 
yen ral convention, which meets triennially. The conven- 
tion consists of 2 houses, the house of bishops and the 
house of clerical and lay deputies. The deputies are elected 
by diocesan conventions. Every diocese, regardless of the 
number of clergymen and communicants within its bounds, 
is entitled to 8 deputies, 4 clerical and 4 lay. The concur- 
rence of both orders in the house of deputies and the con- 
sent of both houses are pecessary to the enactment of leg- 
islation. The general convention has the power to adopt, 
alter, or repeal canons pertaining to the regulation of the 
general affairs of the Church, to ratify measures for the 
erection of new dioceses, and to make alterations in the 
constitution and Book of Common Prayer under certain 
restrictions. It is the supreme legislative, executive and 
judicial power. The legislation of the general convention 
isin the form of canoas, which are arranged under four 
titles: ‘I. Of the orders in the ministry and of the doc- 
trine and worship of the Church, II. Of discipline. III. 
Of the organized bodies and officers of the Church. IV. 
Miscellaneous provisions.” 

There is in each diocese a convention consisting of the 
clergy and representatives of the laity. The bishop of the 
diocese is the presiding officer. The diocesan convention 
has power to provide by legislation for such diocesan mat- 





ters as are not regulated by the general canons of the 
Church. The unit of the diocese is the parish, with its rec- 
tor, church wardens, vestrymen, and congregation. The 
vestrymen are the trustees and hold the property for the 
corporation. The wardens, of whom there are usually 2, 
represent the body of the parish, and have charge of the 
records, collect the alms, and look after the repairs of the 
Church. Vestry meetings, to be valid, require the pres- 
ence of at least 1 warden. The rector, who must bea priest, 
presides, and has exclusive direction of the spiritual affairs 
of the Church. 

Three orders are recognized in the ministry—bishops, 
priests, deacons. A bishop is elected by the diocesan con- 
vention, and consecrated by bishops after consent has been 
given by the standing committees of the various dioceses 
and by the bishops. He licenses lay readers, ordains dea- 
cons and priests, administers the rite of confirmation to 
members, institutes rectors, and is required tu visit every 
parish in his diocese at least once in three years. 

The number of organizations is 5,019, of church edifices, 
5,019,which have an aggregate value of $81,066,317. Worship 
is also held in 312 halls, etc.,with an aggregate seating capac- 
ity of 28,007. The seating capacity of the edifices is 1,336,952. 
There are in all 532,054 communicants. Of these New York 
reports the largest number (127,218) among the States. Penn- 
sylvania comes second, with 54,720 ; New Jersey third, with 
30,103; Massachusetts fourth, with 26,855. The Church is 
represented in all the States and Territories. The largest 
diocese is that of New York, with 53,593 communicants. 
Pennsylvania comes second, with 33,459; Maryland third, 
with 28,273 ; and Massachusetts fourth, with 26,855. 

The average seating capacity of the church edifices is 
266, and the average value $16,152. 
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APPEAL IN THE BRIGGS CASE. 


The Prosecuting Committee has given printed notice of 
appeal from the decision of the Presbytery of New York 
acquitting Professor Briggs of the several charges against 
him. ‘The appeal has been taken direct to the General As 
sembly. It makes a pamphlet of thirty-four pages, and 
wives a history of the whole case from the beginning, 
together with the deliverance of the General Assembly, and 
the final verdict adopted by the Presbytery 

The Committee, in its appeal to the General Assembly, 
Says : 





“ Believing that the trial of the said Dr. Briggs is one of the 
most important in the history of the Presbyterian Church, by 
reason of the dangerous errors alleged to be contained in the 
Address of the said Dr. Briggs at his inauguration as Professor of 
Biblical Theology in Union Theological Seminary, delivered on 
the 2th day of January, 1801, upon which Inaugural Address 
charges and specifications were tabled and prosecution, in com- 
pliance with Sections l0 and IL of the Book of Discipline, was in- 
itiated by the Presbytery of New York in the name of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America; and believing 
that the distinct and definite condemnation of those alleged 
errors, by the Supreme Judicatory of the said Presbyterian 
Church, is necessary in order to prevent their spread and influ- 
ence in the denomination; and, while having the highest respect 
for the Synod of New York, believing that a special responsibility 
rests upon the General Assembly which is charged with the duty 
of deciding in all controversies respecting doctrine ; of reproving, 
warning or bearing testimony against error in doctrine in any 
Church, Presbytery or Synod, and in cases that affect or concern 
the promotion of truth and holiness through ail the churches 
under its care, as set forth in Chapter XII, Sections 4 and 5 of 
the Form of Government; and in view of the desirableness of the 
speediest settlement of this most important case, 
peal to and request your Venerable Body to enter imme- 
diately upon the consideration and judicial investigation of the 
appeal hereby presented, to issue the case, and to tinally deter- 
mine the important questions involved, so as to secure the purity 
and the peace of the Church at the earliest possible day.” 


do hereby ap- 


Five grounds of appeal are given. The first ground is 
‘irregularity in the proceedings” of the Presbytery. Un 
der this ground twelve specifications are given. The first 
has reference to the amendment of Charge [V bythe Pres 
bytery; (2) the amen Iment of Charge VII; (3) the transfer 
of the citation of proofs from the several specifications to 
the charges; (4) the ruling. of the Moderator giving de 
fendant an opportunity to reply to alleged new matter in 
troduced by Dr. Lampe; (5) the Prosecuting Committee 
under the ruling was refused an opportunity to close the 
case ; (6) the Presbytery accepted statements or explana 
tions of language used by the defendant, notwithstanding 
the fact that he refused to be sworn as a witness; (7) the 
introduction into the official stenographer’s report of 
twenty pages or more containing matter not spoken upon 
the floor of the Presbytery; (8) fifteen or more additional 
printed sheets, containing matter not spoken upon the 
floor of the Presbytery, were introduced into the official 
stenographic report; (9) the request of the Prosecuting 
Committee that these additions to the stenographic report 
should be stricken out, was not granted; (10) the Presby 
tery voted to strike out from the record the request of the 
Prosecuting Committee that the additional matter should 
be eliminated ; (11) the Presbytery refused to permit any 
of its members to vote to sustain in part any of the charges 
and specifications; (12) fhe Presbytery required that a 
separate vote be taken upon each item of the six charges. 

Under the second ground of appeal, ‘‘ receiving improper 
testimony,’ there are three specifications. The first is 
that the accused, notwithstanding his refusal to be sworn 
4s a witness, was allowed to make statements, explana- 
tions and disclaimers, which were received with a force of 
sworn s atements ; that the Moderator, at the re- 
quest of the accused, allowed to be inserted in the stenog 
rapher’s report considerable additional matter which was 
not spoken upon the floor of the Presbytery; third, that the 
Presbytery admitted, as lawful and competent testimony, 
any part of the quotations made by the accused, in so far 
as they were writings or extracts from the writings of said 
accused, without his first having taken the oath of affirma 
tion. 

The third ground of appeal is that the Presbytery de- 


second, 





clined to *‘ receive important testimony.” There are two 
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specifications under this charge. The first is to the effect 
that the Presbytery instructed the Prosecuting Committee 
to strike out the amended Charge IV, therein declining to 
permit the said committee to prove that charge by compe- 
tent eviden-e; (2) that the Presbytery instructed the 
committee also to strike out amended charge VI, thereby 
declining to permit. the committee to support said charge 
by competent evidence. 

The fourth ground of appeal is ‘‘ manifestations of preju- 
dice in the conduct of the case.’’ There are six specifica- 
tions under this ground. The first alleges that several 
persons, whom it names, while sitting in a judicial capac- 
ity, and who afterward voted not to sustain the charges 
and specifications, made statements on the floor of the 
Presbytery indicating prejudice ; (2) that the case was not 
tried, in chedience to the mandate of the General A ssem- 
bly, on its merits, as indicated by the striking out of 
Charges IV and VII ;(3) that the Presbytery in attempting 
to relieve the Prosecuting Committee from further respon- 
sibility in connection with the case, appears to hinder and 
prevent the attainments of the ends of discipline; (4) that 
the Presbytery in its final judgment expresses an earnest 
conviction that the issues involved in the case will be more 
wisely determined by calm investigation and fraternal dis- 
cussion, contrary to the deliverance of the General Assem- 
bly, which indicated that such grave issues should be 
determined by judicial arraignment and process ; (5) that 
certain members of the Presbytery who sat and deliber- 
ated in the case and voted to acquit the accused, gave 
manifestations of prejudice in the conduct of the case ; (6) 
that directors, officers and professors of Union Theological 
Seminary, who are named, sat and deliberated in said trial 
and voted to acquit the accused upon all the specifications 
and charges, notwithstanding the fact that they had pre 
viously approved and published the Inaugural Address, 

The fifth ground of appeal is ‘‘ mistake or injustice in 
the decision.”” There are eleven specifications under this 
ground. (1) That the Presbytery having found the specifi- 
cations and charges sufficient in form and legal effect 
erred in not accepting the admissions of the accused and in 
not sustaining the charges in its final judgmeut; (2) that 
the final judgment of the Presbytery was not warranted 
by the law and the evidence, us the Presbytery had already 
‘substantially determined that if the accused had taught 
the doctrine with which he was charged, he was guilty of 
an offense ’’; (3) that the final judgment of the Presbytery, 
which claims not to be an approval of the critical of theo- 
logical views embodied in the address, is in fact an 
approval of these views, and will have the effect of encour- 
aging their further dissemination ; (4) that the final judg- 
ment is vague and uncertain in that it gives weight to the 
explanations and disclaimers of the accused without indi- 
cating what portions of the Inaugural Address such ex- 
planations and disclaimers apply to; (5) that the final 
judgment is based wholly or in part on the affirmations of 
loyalty made by Dr. Briggs to the Standards, when such 
affirmations consisted entirely of unsworn statements, 
which were not competent evidence ; (6) that the Presby- 
tery received and was moved by unsworn and_ im- 
proper testimony, and gave to the argument of the ac- 
cused, as counsel in his own behalf, the consideration due 
to sworn and approbated testimony; (7) that the final 
judgment is vague and misleading, and confounds unjus- 
tifiable controversy with useful and constitutional disci- 
pline ; (8) that the final judgment is misleading and unjust 
because it erroneously sets forth that there has been an 
effort to convict the accused by inference or implication ; 
(9) that Dr. Alexander’s resolution declaring that the 
Presbytery in voting not to sustain the charges dves not 
denote approval of Dr. Briggs’s theological or critical 
views, after having been discussed was laid on the table, 
and subsequently, after the vote on charges and specifica- 
tions had been taken, this resolution was again taken up 
and referred to the committee appointed to prepare the 
final judgment ; (10) that the Presbytery refused in private 
session to strike out the resolution offered by Dr. Alexan- 
der; (11) that the final judgment is contradictory in form 
and effect because it disclaims agreement with the critical 
or theological views held by the accused which were pro- 
nounced by the Presbytery when they voted not to sustain 
the charges, as in agreement with the Scriptures and the 
Standards. The appellants go on to say that the judica- 
tory was therefore ‘‘shut up to one of two legal or proper 
courses—either to declare that they agreed with the views 
of the accused, or to declare that the views of the accused 
disagreed with the Scriptures and the Standards. In the 
former case they. should have refrained from disclaiming 
the agreement with the views of the accused ; in the latter 
case they should have voted to sustain the charges. 'Tiere 
is, therefore, a contradiction in the form and effect of the 
final judgment.”’ 

In conclusion the‘Committee asks the General Assembly 
“to receive and issue this appeal, and to take therein such 
action as in your wisdom may seem best in order to secure 
and preserve the purity and peace of our Church.” The 
appeal is signed by George W. F. Birch, Joseph J. Lampe, 
Robert F. Sample, Jobn J. Stevenson and John J. McCook, 
Prosecuting Committee. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


MEssks. MOODY AND SANKEY entered upon evangelistic 
work in Wilmington, Del., last Saturday. 


-.-»The seventy-sixth annual report of the Norwegian 
Bible Society shows that the receipts during the year have 
amounted to somewhat over 67,000 crowns, and the dis- 
tribution has been 30,000 Bibles and Testaments. 


-.--The Presbyterian churches of Omaha are pushing 
forward the revival work cominenced by Mr. Mills. On 
December 24th ninety-four persons were received, three- 
fourths of them by profession, in four churches. 


..--The annual catalog of Andover Theological Seminary 
shows that there are 80 students,of whom 70 are in the regu- 
lar undergraduate classes, This isa gain of four over last 





year. The colleges are represented as follows: Bowdoin, 
12; Williams, 10; Amherst, 9; Dartmouth, 8; Harvard, 7; 
Iowa, 6; and Oberlin and Yale 4 each, Six of the students 
have never attended college. 


...-Princeton College has been passing through one of 
the most enthusiastic religious revivals it has ever seen. 
Nightly meetings have been held under the auspices of 
the Philadelphian Society, and the building has been 
crowded at every meeting. Among the revivalists present 
have been Dr. Charles Wood, of Germantown ; Robert E. 
Speer, of the Board of Foreign Missions ; Dr. Wilton Merle 
Smith, of New York City; Mr. Sayford, of Amherst, and 
others. 


....-The annual catalog of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary shows 209students, an increase of 27 over last year. 
The only chair now vacant is that of Biblical Theology. 
Two new fellowships have been established, one in Old 
Testament and one in New Testament literature. A new 
dormitory is in process of erection, to be ready for occu- 
pancy in September. It will accommodate seventy-six stu- 
dents, and will be paid for out of the bequest of the late 
Dr. Robert L. Stuart, The funds of the seminary have 
been increased considerably. 


....The present week is one of special interest to the 
Memorial Baptist Church, Edward Judson, D.D., pastor. 
Dedicatory services are being held, commencing on Sunday 
the 22d and closing Sunday the 29th. Among the speakers, 
besides the pastor, are Drs. Henry C. Mabie, of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union, Lyman Abbott, Chas, H. 
Parkhurst, W. S. Rainsford, John Hall and Geo. Dana 
Boardman. On Thursday evening there will be a citizen’s 
meeting addressed by Bishop H. C. Potter, Dr. Geo. S, 
Baker, superintendent of St. Luke’s Hospital, and others. 


.... The recent Encyclical of the Pope to the Italian peo- 
ple in regard to secret societies was addressed in the Italian 
language and not the traditional Latin. It is the first 
time that the Pope, departing from ancient usages, has 
addressed himself’ directly to the people, and the fact 
is regarded by many as fresh testimony to the more 
and more pronounced democratic, modern and social char- 
acter of the change which Leo XIIT has brought about in 
the Pontifical policy, and also a manifesto of the revolu- 
tionary changes which are being brought about in the cen- 
tral government of Catholicism. 


....The Presbyterian Union, of Cleveland, O., compris- 
ing all the Presbyterian churches of that city, at a recent 
meeting passed a resolution deprecating any effort to im- 
pose new tests of orthodoxy or to restrict the liberty hith- 
erto enjoyed by men who have sincerely subscribed to the 
Confession of Faith. It also expressed the belief that the 
interests of the Church at large would be conserved by a 
cessation of ecclesiastical trials for heresy of men who sin- 
cerely profess their faith in the Holy Scripture as the un- 
erring rule of faith and practice, and their entire loyalty 
to the Gospel of Jesus Christ as the son of God. 


....The English Baptist Handbook for 1892, giving the 
yearly returns of the various Baptist asyociations through- 
out the world, shows that at present there are 44,558 
churches under the charge of 28,876 ordained pastors and 
missionaries, with a united membership of 4,013,689; and 
2,200,877 Sunday-school scholars. In Great Britain there 
are 3,754 places of worship, and the church membership is 
337,409, an increase of 3,246 on the previous year ; there are 
1,858 pastors and 4,369 local preachers , eight colleges with 
256 students, of whom 186 are in England, 60 in Wale :, and 
10 in Scotland ; thirty-eight chapels have been opened. 


....The English Congregational Year Book shows the 
number of places of worship in Kngland and Wales to be 
4,634. In Scotland there are about 100 churches, 11 in the 
Channel Islands ard 43 in [reland, including 15 mission sta- 
tions; in the British Colonies and on the Continent of Ku- 
rope 849 places of worship, showing a large increase in last 
year’s returns. The number of Congregational ministers 
in England and Wales is 2,725, of whom 634 are without 
pastoral charge. More than 2,000 of them are total ab- 
stainers. In the theological colleges there are 423 stu- 
dents; 293in England, 93 in Wales, 9 in Scotland, and 28 in 
the colonies. 


....The nineteenth General Assembly of the Free Church 
of Italy took place recently in Florence. Twenty-six regu- 
larly constituted churches were represented, and fifty-one 
groups depending on these churches, to which should be 
added eighty places, or secondary stations, which come 
under the influence of Bible and tract distribution. The 
Assembly having sent a message expressing their loyalty 
to the king, he replied,accepting with pleasure their expres 
sions of affection. The Waldensian body also sent fra- 
ternal greetings and good wishes. ‘Two new churches have 
been added recently. The roll of workers showed nineteen 
pastors, one probationer, one evangelist, and two Bible 
women. Assistance has also been received from the Scot- 
tish Bible Society. The distribution of Scriptures, as re- 
ported, has been 13,000 copies more than last year. 

....The extent of the work accomplished by the Foreign 
Sunday-School Association is indicated by the letters re- 
ceived at their monthly meetings. At the last one these 
included communications from the Rev. G. R. Loehr, of 
Shanghai, China, in acknowledgment of tracts, pictures 
and cards; from the Rev. Charles S. Ament, of Peking, 
for electrotypes for illustrating his paper; from Belgium 
acknowledging funds and reporting new Sunday-schools 
opened ; from France, reporting 726 pupils and 25 teachers 
at Roubay and Lille, the children being all Roman Catho- 
lics and of the street Arab class; from Bohemia expressing 
gratitute for books received; from Mrs. Haskell, of Bul- 
garia, making request for religious and temperance papers 


for the use of Bible women; from Italy, Portugal and - 


Spain with similar acknowledgments. The Rev. W. T. 
Currie, missionary of the American Board at Bihé, West 
Central Africa, spoke of the Sunday-school work in that 
section. 





.-.eThe churches of Newcastle, Penn., have just closed 
a two weeks’ series of revival meetings under the leader- 
ship of Dr. L. W. Munhall, which will long be remembered 
by many in that community. All the churches in town, 
numbering nineteen and including fourteen different de- 
nominations, had united in the invitation and many eer- 
nest prayers had heen offered for a blessing. The meetings 
opened auspiciously, but on the second night the Key- 
stone Hall, the only available building in town for a 
large audience, was burned. Driven back to the churches 
the meetings were held the remainder of the week in the 
Disciples Church, and the following week in the First 
Presbyterian Church. The closing services, on the second 
Sabbath, were in the Opera House. The meeting for 
young men only was marked by unusual power of the Holy 
Spirit. The evening meeting was crowded, hundreds turn 
ing away unable to get even standing room. More than 
600 have already professed conversion, and as the churches 
continue their meetings doubtless great numbers will 
be added. 

..--The following letter is addressed to us by a gentle 
man who, after a few years’ trial of the Roman Catholic 
Church, has left it. He replies to some attacks upon his 
conduct and motives : 


TO THE EpIror OF 'THE INDEPENDENT: 

Please permit me to correct through your columns the erroneous 
statements regarding me which have been going the rounds of the 
press of the country. I have never been a priest or a professor in 
the Catholic University of “America, and have never taken any 
religious orders or vows of any kind. In the Catholic University 
I held the position of private secretary to the rector, which I re 
signed because I had determined upona step which wou!d be in 
consistent with a further incumbency of that position. While 
at the Catholic University I delivered under its auspices a num 
ber of public lectures on theosophy and Buddhism, and during 
one year I had a private class in comparative religion; but I did 
no other academic work there. 

It is also false that I have become a theosophist. My views 
upon that subject remain the same as they were two years ago 
when Lembodied them ina course of lectures at the Catholic 
University. 

The magazine Iam now editing is not to be the organ of any 
school of religious opinions, having an exclusively scientific 
character. 

These are the only features in the newspaper reports referred to 
regarding which the public has any right to demand an explana- 
tion. My religious views will be fully expressed in my future 
writings and lectures. Regarding them it will be sufficient to 
say that they include an unqualified adhesion to all the truths of 
Christianity. 

This explanation is made necessary by the numerous sensa- 
tional reports which have been brought to my notice, bearing 
such headings as: ‘Won over to the Occult,” “A Prominent 
Priest Marries,” “ Throws off Holy Orders,” * Father Snell be- 
comes a Theosophist,” etc.! 

Office of the Oriental Review, Your most obedient servant, 

2128 H St., N. W., MERWIN-MARIE SNELL. 
Washington, D.C., January Mth, 1893. 


..-.The Baptists of New York and Brooklyn held last 
week a series of meetings of exceptional interest and im- 
portance. As the readers of THE INDEPENDENT are aware, 
the present is the hundredth year since the organization of 
the English Baptist Missionary Society and the beginning 
of the work of William Carey. It has been determined to 
mark the year by special gifts to foreign missions. The 
English Baptists set out to raise half a million dollars asa 
centennial offering, and they have made it $625,000. The 
effort is making by the American Baptist Missionary Union 
to increase contributions this year to a million dollars, and 
the Southern Baptist Convention is in the midst of a simi- 
lar effort. The object of the gatherings last week was to 
aid in this movement. The meeting on Monday evening 
and the three sessionson Tuesday were held in the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church; on Wednesday afternoon there 
was a conference of business men and pastors at the Astor 
House ; and three gatherings were held on Thursday at the 
Washington Avenue Church in Brooklyn. Among the 
speakers were Laymen Charles L. Colby, Wm. M. Isaacs 
and Mornay Williams, of New York, with R. O. Fuller, of 
Boston; Missionaries Cronkhite and Bunker, of Burma, 
Downie, and Mrs. Waterbury, of India, and Gould, of 
China; Pastors Judson, Sanders, Faunce, Bitting, Halde 
man. Hartley, and Walker, of New York, with Dixon, 
Rhoades, Braislin, Eddy, Hull, and Montgomery, of Brook - 
lyn, as well as Gordon, of Boston ; Foreign Secretary Dun 
can, Home Secretary Mabie, and Professor Broadus, of 
Louisville. The attendance at the meetings was large, and 
the result must bea general deepening in the interest taken 
in mission work as well as increased enthusiasm in the 
raising of the special centenary fund. 








Slissions. 


AMONG the many efforts attracting very little notice, 
yet doing most earnest work for lepers, none is more suc 
cessful than the Sabathu Leper Asylum, under the auspices 
of the mission of the Presbyterian Board in North India. 
During the past year the report shows that there 
have been in the asylum &7 lepers, 7) men and 12 
women. Among the touching incidents that occur is not 
unfrequently the insistance of a wife upon accompanying 
her leper husband, even tho she herself is as yet: untainted. 
Notwithstanding the danger, it has not been thought best 
to refuse the asylum to such. The lepers come mainly from 
the hills and the various native States in the Simla division. 
Among the perplexing questions is the matter of clothing, 
and the plan has been adopted of giving the inmates cloth 
ing twice a year, in November and in April. There is a cop 
stant treatment from the dispensary, which is chiefly 
palliative. In some cases a special diet of milk is provided. 
Children uvtainted are at times removed to other places 
in the hope of counteracting the disease, Religious serv 
ices are held daily, conducted by a native evangelist, the 
Rev. T. W. J. Wiley. The whole asylum is under the 
charge of Dr. M. B, Carleton. 
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...-A Brooklyn Methodist Episcopal church on January 
22d set an example which, if every church should follow, 
would at once relieve the treasuries of all the missionary 
societies. It was the day for the missionary collection. 
The pastor, in giving the notice, announced that he would 
change the usual order and take up the collection before 
the sermon, saying that he had made himself responsible for 
#700 from this church, $200 for the Womun’s Society and $500 
tor the General Board. The Rev. C. H. Yatman, who was to 
preach the sermon, then said that he would make it $750, 
himself giving $50 to the Woman’s Society. The collection 
was then taken, with the result that over $1,100 was re- 
ceived, The Sumner Avenue Church is not a large or 
wealthy one, but evidently is a willing one, for the whole 
amount was given with the utmost cordiality. Mr. Yatman 
was unable to finish his sermon, the people having taken 
to preaching from their pockets. 


....Among the interesting events in India this past year 
has been the Jubilee of the Dnyanodaya, a semi-monthly 
periodical founded by the Rev. R. W. Hume, of the Ameri- 
can Board’s Mission at Bombay, 1842. Among the extracts 
which it inserted in its jubilee number as indicating the 
change that has taken place is the following series of 
resolutions passed by some Bombay Brahmins on Septem- 
ber 14th, 1843: 

“1. No Brahmin shall ever attend the school of the Christian 
missionaries to learn their religion or to hear their instruction, 
nor shall they allow their children, nor any under them, to at- 
tend their schools; and if any Hindus revile their own religion, 
or preach the Christian religion, means must be taken to prevent 
their doing so. 

“2. All Brahmins must follow the above rule; and whoever 
does not follow it must be regarded as an outcaste,” 


.... According to the statement of the secretaries of the 
Church Missionary Society, the demauds for Scripturesand 
other Christian literature among the people of Uganda, is 
very great and full of promise. The New Testament is 
now rapidly approaching completion, several of the Epis- 
tles having been already sent to Zanzibar for transmission 
up country. The first installment of the Old Testament, 
in atranslation of the Book of Joshua, has been received 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society, of London. 


..-The Living Church has followed the example of THE 
INDEPENDENT in giving an interesting survey of the mis- 
sions of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. There are letters from 
Miss Marion Muir, of Athens, Greece; the Revs. T. S. 
Vyng, John McKim and Henry D. Page, of Japan: the 
Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, of China; Mrs. M. R, Brierley, of 
Liberia ; and Bishop Ferguson, of Cape Palmas. 


.... The Swedes are joining in the missionary attack on 
Tibet. A party who had been for some time stationed at 
(ihoom, in Assam, on the border of Tibet, made last No- 
vember a journey through Sikkim and reached the border, 
but were compelled to return. Their next effort was to 
establish a station as near the border as possible. Treaty 
difficulties at once rose in the way, but they are confident 
of success. 


....The China Inland Mission has 526 missionaries, and 
occupies 103 stations in 14 provinces of the Empire. In 
cluding out-stations, there are 172 localities where the 
work is going on. They have 94 organized churches, with 
4,088 communicants, 32 boarding and day schools, 7 hos- 
pitals, 13 dispensaries, and 13 opium refuges. 


....The Rev. A. B. Simpson, of the International Mis- 
sionary Alliance, has left this country to visit the mission 
fields in India and China for the purpose of considering 
the questions that have arisen in consequence of the great 
enlargement of the work. The question of providing 
buildings, etc., will come up. 


Che “Sunday-Schoot. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 5TH. 
DEDICATING THE TEMPLE.—Ezga 6: 14-22. 





GOLDEN 'TEXT.—I was glad when they said unto me, Let 
us go into the House of the Lord.—Psalms 122: 1. 

Notes.— Cyrus and Darius and Artaverves ’—Arta- 
xerxes cannot, unless some error has come in the text, be 
the later Artaxerxes who lived sixty years after, but the 
Pseudo-Smerdis. * Adar.”’—The last month in the 
year, March. “Sixth year of the reign of Darius,”’— 
516 B.c., and twenty years after they had begun to build. 
* An hundred bullocks.’—A very small number as 
compared with offerings on special occasions at the old 
temple, but probably enough for the multitude to eat, and 
most of the meat was eaten. ——‘‘ T'welve he goats.’’—The 
sin offering had tu be of bullocks or he goats. The number 
twelve signifies that all the tribes were present and took 
part, end not Judah and Benjamin only. The division of 
the tribes was supposed to be healed, and the Samaritans 
were not looked on as the ten tribes, but as foreigners of 
mixed blood.——‘ Priests in their divisions and the 
Levites in their courses.’’-—As in the service of the first 
temple, not particularly described in the Books of Moses. 

——‘* Passover.—The fourteenth day of the first month 
was the regular time for the passover. “ Puritied,” 
* pure.’—These words refer to mere ceremonial purifica- 
tiou, not defiled with dead bodies, etc. “They killed 
the passover.”’—Regularly this duty belonged to the head 
of each household, but the Levites had come to monopolize 
the service, partly because there were conveniences for 
slaughtering at the temple, and plenty of water, and part- 
ly because the common people may not have taken pains 
to be ceremonially pure.———"‘ The filthiness of the heathen 
of the land.”--Mere ceremonial uncleanness. The 
‘heathen of the land” should better be nations of the 
earth, who were idolators. “The King of Assyria.” — 
‘** Assyria” here for Babylonia, or, indeed, Persia. But they 























to carry on war with the people of Israel. 





The king re- 
ferred to was Darius. 

Instruction.—At last the house was finished, the mag- 
nificent work achieved, the prophecies fulfilled. No won- 
der the people were glad. They felt now as if they had a 
religion and a God. 

God does dwell in temples. To be sure he dwells in the 
hearts of the humble and contrite, and he Jeaves temples 
when their frequenters are no longer humble and contrite ; 
but those who love God will build him churches, and will 
love to go there, and there they will find him. 

The two prophets Haggai and Zechariah had a great deal 
to do with the finishing of the temple. Masons are neces- 
sary, but it is not simply the masons, nor even the archi- 
tects, but most of all those good men who encourage and 
direct others what todo. We are not in danger of honoring 
too highly our prophets. Afterall the great force is not 
that of soldiers or generals, or even presidents or kings, 
but of those who go about telling people what they ought to 
do if they want the favor of God. 

Don’t get discouraged. All these years the Jews were at 
work, sometimes almost ready to give up, but always en- 
couraged by some good prophet at the darkest hour, and 
finally, with the favor of the great king, and through the 
blessing of the King of kings, they finished. Keep your 
eye on a noble goal, and work for it even if everything goes 
against you. 

The great. day was the dedication day. It was not the 
day of the building of their own houses, but of the house of 
God. It was not a selfish joy, but a public joy ; more than 
that, a solemn religious joy. Our great feasts are public 
affairs, for the nation or the world. The greatest of all 
is that which celebrates the world’s great joy. 

The new temple needed servants, priests and Levites. 
One who serves our modern churches has a similar honor, 
The ministers correspond to the priests; the deacons or 
elders, the singers and the sexton to the Levites. Only we 
should all have some sort of levitical service; the more 
Levites the better, and the more careful organization of 
the church the better. 

Our modern churches need to have more priests and 
Levites. Weare just beginning to learn what service the 
Church can do in the world. We cannot do all sorts of 
service, but let each one select some special duty for which 
he will be faithfully responsible. 

Pure priests and Levites, think of that. To be sure it 
was ceremonial purity, but also of the heart as well. If 
the ministers of God are pure, those who serve the Church 
in any capacity, then it will be a strong Church. 

The real explanation of their joy comes in the statement 
that they had separated themselves from heathen defile- 
ments to seek their God. Such people are the happiest of 
all. Conversion gives joy in God. 








School and College. 


THE NEW REGIME AT HAMILTON. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE started on what we believe will be 
her new career, under President Stryker, on Wednesday, 
January 17th. The inauguration ceremonies were held in 
the old Presbyterian church at Clinton, with the Chancel- 
lor of the University of the State of New York, the Rev. 
A. J. Upson, D.D., LL.D., presiding. The feature of the 
occasion was the inaugural address of the incoming Presi- 
dent, which we regret we cannot publish in full, tho we 
shalldo the next best thing and print what we can of it. 
Dr. Stryker comes of first-rate naval stock, his grand 
father having been Commodore Melanchton Taylor Wool 
sey,the hero of Oswego and Sandy Creek, and has in his com- 
position a distinct trace of his gallant descent, which has 
done him no harm asa Christian minister and will do him 
none as acollege president. 

The inaugural starts ona high plane that must appeal to 
Hamiltonian graduates, whether they really know or not 
what an honorable history their Alma Mater has had. -Dr. 
Stryker begins modestly in 1812 when Samuel Kirkland’s 
Academy blossomed into a college under the auspices of 
the brilliant, witty and too early dead Dr. Backus, of 
Bethlehem, Conn. Those were the days when it is said 
that Dr. Davis, of Middlebury, Vt., preferred the presiden- 
cy of the young Hamilton to that of Yale. Says Dr. 
Stryker: 

“Hamilton persists. She has been and she is. of the nearly 
300 colleges and universities in these United States, we stand in 
seniority the tweuty-eighth. It isa farcry to 1812. That was the 
year when the ‘ Guerriere’ struck her colors to the * Constitution,’ 
when Napoleon retreated from Moscow. It was in 1812 that the 
first house was built where Rochester now stands—thirty-eight 
years before the birth of her university. 1812 was nineteen years 
prior to the establishment of the University of the City of New 
York. It antedated Lafayette by fourteen years, Amherst by 
thirteen, Trinity by eleven. In 1812 New York City was only 
twice the present size of Utica. 

“ But if we march to 1793 (for the college was but the Academy 
attaining its majority) then we find ourselves in the natal years 
of Williams. [here were then but eighteen colleges in the coun- 
try and but four of them older than Princeton, whose year was 
1747. In 1793 Columbia was the only college in this State. Union 
(whose is the only other New York charter outranking ours) was 
founded in 1795,so0 that in the opening year of Washingt on’s 
second term the work of education was begun upon yonder 
platedu that to this day continues.” 
In 1793 the corner stone of Dr. Kirkland’s academy from 
which the college grew was laid by Baron Steuben. 

President Stryker’s tributes and allusions to his prede- 
cessors are extremely happy, particularly to the late Presi- 
dent Samuel Gilman Brown, the biographer of Choate, to 
the astronomer, Dr. Peters, and to Prof. Edward North. 

Presbyterian tho he is Dr. Stryker declares against any 
scheme to bring the college into direct responsibility to the 
Presbyterian Church. We believe this will be received 
with acclamation by the Hamilton Alumni. We hope it 
puts a definite end to a policy which has nothing but mis- 





Equally distinct is Dr. Stryker’s declaration for a college 
and not a university. On this point President Stryker 
stands with President Hyde. His words deserve to be pon- 
dered, and we quote them at lengtb: 

“It is to-day the colleges, and largely the smaller and more 
conservative ones, that are upholding the standards of mental 
education as against the more specious standards of mental ac- 
quisition. They need not hesitate to compare their courses of 
study with parallel courses anywhere. In this age of the slot 
the‘ softer’ university courses are thronged with men who could 
not meet a stiff college course in arts. The average college man 
need not fear to compete with the average university man upon 
equal terms. 

“Hamilton is willing to ask confidence strictly as a college, 
and does not aspire to become a university. We are not unwill- 
ing to be larger, but a college we will remain. The time arrives 
when the distinctive calling and election of the college as such 
comes toappreciation. If its work is introductory it is also in- 
dispensable, For there are three obvious stages of study—cor- 
related and distinct—the elementary, the disciplinary and the 
specializing. 

“There are colleges that fail because they are willing to be no 
more than high schools, and there are colieges that fail because 
they are willing to be no less than universities.” 

On all these points President Stryker is clear and sound. 
His theory of education is solid. He does not believe in 
short cuts. He sees the value of time in education. 
‘** Those,” he remarks, ‘‘ who desire to shorten their course 
are ordinarily those who need to have it lengthened.” 

As to present needs the inaugural is clear, emphatic and 
sensible. The income of the college from all sources is but 
a scant $80,000, and the regular salaries of the professors 
are only $1,500, a sum which the President wittily and 
justly says is sufficient to ‘postpone death,” but not to be 
called a living. Dr. Stryker appeals to the alumni for an 
immediate endowment of $200,000 to raise them to at least 
$2,500. He intimates that the college cannot be placed on 
an efficient and thoroughly satisfactory basis. with less 
than $500,000, 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BROWN, FREDERICK T., Manasquan, N.J.,died Jan. 9th, aged 70. 
CAREY, R. H., Cromwell, called to Farmington, Conn. 
MORGAN, CHARLES T., Frankford Ave. ch., called to Spring 
Garden ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

HATCH, GrorGce W., Easton, Penn., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ARTHUR, CHARLES M., Leslie, Mich., resigns. 

BACON, Epwarp E., Westbrook, Me., resigns. 

BROWN, AURELIAN L., Douglas and Talmage, Neb., resigns. 

BARTON, WILLIAM, Chicago, IL, accepts call to Shawmut ch., 

Boston, Mass. 

wont. REGINALD V., Yale Seminary, accepts call to Bethlehem: 

Jonn. 

CLARK, GEorGE V., Athens, Ga., called to Memphis, Tenn. 

CROSS, ROSELLE T., Minneapolis, Minn., called to York, Neb. 

GRUSH, JAmMes W., Perry Center, N. Y., resigns. 

DE KAY, George H., Saratoga, accepts call to Tulare, Cal. 

DEXTER, WILLIAM H., Thompsonville, Conn., accepts call to 
Park ch., Springfield, Mass. ‘ 

DICKENS, ALBERT W., Ticonderoga, N. Y., accepts call to Mid- 
dlebury, V 

DILLEY, SAMUEL B., Auburn Sem., accepts call to Paris, N. Y. 

GLEASON, CHARLES A., Ridgeville, Ind., accepts call to Wake- 
man, O. 

HOBBS, EDwI1n, called to permanent pastorate in Bowen, Il. 

HULBERT, Jay M., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Princeton, 
Minn. 

JENKINS, Josian H., First ch., San Bernardino, Cal., resigns. 

LANPHEAR, NATHANIEL C., Edinburgh, 0., resigns. 

aan, FRANK N., becomes permanent pastor in Ventura, 

Jal. 


MESKE, Frep L., New Ulm, Minn., resigns. 

MOONEY, WARREN, Valley Springs, 8. D., accepts call to Cole 
Camp, Mo. 

MORRIS, GEorGE, Avalon, Cal., resigns. 

PAGE, Henry P., accepts call to Newington, N. H. 

POST, W. STANLEY, Ironville and Hammondville, N. Y., resigns. 

PRESTON, Bryant C., Richmond, Il, accepts call to Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 

ROBERTS, W. Y., Fairview and Siloam, N. Y., resigns. 

ROLLINS, J. C., accepts call to Villa Park, Col. 

— EpWARD G., Princeton, IIL, accepts call to Atkinson, 


SMITH, SrLas L., Romeo, Mich., resigns. 
STEVENS, WILLIAM D., Hammond, Wis., accepts call to Sauk 
Rapids, Minn. 
SUTHERLAND, Wituiam L., Minneapolis, called to 
Falls, Minn. 
—- ADOLPH, A, C., Elgin, Neb., called to Clay and Frank- 
n, la. 
THOMSON, Roserr J., Yale Seminary, accepts call to East 
Granby, Conn. . 
TIBBETTS, DALLAS D., Ogden, accepts call to Miles, la. 
WEITZEL, CHARLES T., Santa Barbara, Cal., resigns. 
WOOD, STEPHEN R., ord, recently Ferndale, Cal. 
WOODMANSEE, W1Ltiam, Menasha, Wis., resigns. 
YOUNKIN,C.L., ord. Jan. 9th, Boston, Mass. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 
FITZSIMONS, W. JAMISON, Georgetown, Md., resigns. 
HUTCHINSON, Wm. A., inst, Jan. 19th, St. Paul, Minn. 
JOHNSTON, Geo. N., Lebanon, accepts call to Pittsburg, Penn. 
LEE, WILLIAM PorTER, inst. Jan. 17th, Germantown, Penn. 
McCLEMENTS, J. Ross, Princeton, N. J, accepts call to Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 
McELMOYLE, Jonn, Philadelphia, accepts call to Bloomfield 
and Shermansdale, Penn. 
ROBINSON, E. 8., Canon City, accepts call to Denver, Col. 
SMITH, JOHN M., Grand Rapids, accepts call to Morgan, Minn. 
THOMPSON, Joann C., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 
WALKER, E. D., Poplar Bluff, Mo., resigns. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


Fergus 


BARHYDT.G. W. Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

BROOKS, PxHItiips,D.D.,Bishop, of Massachusetts,died January 
23d, aged 57. 

DAVIS, J.C., Athens, Ga., accepts call to Concord, N. C. 

HARDING, J. B., Baltimore, Md., accepts call to St. Mark’s ch., 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Penn. 

HARE, CHANDLER, Lebanon, Penn., died January 20th, aged 55. 

McCORMICK, J. N., Buena Vista, accepts call to Suffolk, Va. 

RUSSELL, Epwin B., Hammonton, N. J., resigns. | 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


HALL, Epwarp H., Unit., Cambridge, Mass., resigns. 
PFLUEGER, A. P., Luth., West Newton, accepts call to Ring- 
town, Penn. 








were now all one kingdom, and the Assyrians were the first 


chief in it for the college. 
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Literature. 


Ts prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes recetwed. The in- 
terite of our readers will guide us im the selec- 
tion of works for further notice. 


PROFESSOR BASTABLE'S PUBLIC 
FINANCES. 


THE reviewer's feeling, on reading this 
substantial volume of 672 octavo pages, 
is one of thanks to writer and publishers, 
For reasons not easily explained, na- 
tional finances have not received adequate 
discussion and attention at the hands of 
English public writers. From Adam 
Smith to Ricardo and Mill there have 
been pamphlets and books on particular 
phases of public finance, yet there has 
appeared in English no comprehensive 
treatise on the general subject. In the 
United States we are just beginning to 
realize the importance of more correct 
theories upon some of the questions which 
arise under the problems of public ex- 
penditure and revenue. Thus the interest 
taken in the single-tax plan of Henry 
George is best explained by the doubts 
entertained by many whether our sys- 
tem of taxation is just and right. In 
Germany, France and _ Italy public 
finance has been discussed exhaustively; 
the present volume will go far toward 
supplyiag our need of a text-book in Eng- 
lish. 

We say text-book, for in a broad sense 
that is what the present book is. Itisa 
condensed yet comprehensive statement 
of the different theories held by the dif- 
ferent schools upon disputed questions on 
national finance. Professor Bastable has 
taken much pains to state the opposing 
opinions and reasonings fairly ; yet he is 
also ciear in giving his own preferences 
and the reasons therefor. Thus the stu- 
dent (again using words in their broad 
sense as including all who may be inter- 
ested in the subject), is sure of finding a 
compact and clear account of the funda- 
mental principles which underlie some of 
our most practical and important modern 
problems. In Book I the author discusses 
questions of public expenditure; for the 
growing functions of the State; for de- 
fense ; for the administration of justice ; 
for education, poor-relief and religion. 
Then comes questions of industry—the 
State as capitalist for water supply and 
gas and other monopolies. The very im- 
portant and difficult problem of taxation 
is given ina little more detail—the gener- 
al features of taxation: its distribution 
among the taxpayers in what proportions 
and in what manner upon the various 
kinds of property and revenues of the 
citizens; the shifting of taxes from the 
first payers to the whole community when 
possible. Then follows a discussion of the 
more general kiad of taxes—such as on 
land, property and income—with the the- 
oretical results in each case. A brief vet 
good account is then given of public debts, 
with histories of the national debts of 
France, Eagland and other countries, and 
their forms, as well as the question of 
their redemption and conversion. A 
sketch of the administration of national 
finances, the budget and the control and 
audit of public moneys, concludes the 
volume. 

The vast scope of the book as thus out- 
lined precludes, of Gourse, any complete 
discussion of any one subject. Professor 
Seligman’s learned publications on the in- 
cidence of taxation, for example, carry 
the reader further into the history and 
conflicting theories about public finance 
than does Professor Bastable. Yet one 
who wishes a view of the whole subject 
with a condensed statement about each 
particular part, must go to the present 
work. 
for Americans. Interest in the questions 
of public revenue, and of the rightfulness 
and comparative justice of certain taxes, 
is certain tc grow inthe United States. 
Every Congressman, every legislator,every 
local officer to whom has been intrusted 
the forming of budgets and the raising of 
the public revenue to meet those budgets, 
ought to know what other nations, mod- 
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It is thusa most important book: 





ern and ancient, have done and are doing 
and thinking, about such problems, Prin- 
ciples are the same in all nations, tho their 
application differs in each country because 
of the varying conditions. 

How many of our readers who pay taxes 
have ever reflected that a tax on their 
houses is composite? that they are paying 
one tax on the land and another on the 
building? and if they have noticed this 
division, have they studied the subject 
enough to raise the question whether a 
tax on land can or cannot be shifted, but 
must be paid by the landlord from ground 
rent, while the tax on the building can, 
in most cases, be shifted to the occupier ¢ 
If this theory can be made out, as some 
economists maintain, it would make short 
work with Henry George; for it would 
show that a tax on land alone would be 
one of the most unjust of all taxes. As it 
could not be shifted or distributed 
landowners would have to pay nearly all 
the public revenue and other classes 
would escape. 

Again, some of us have, perhaps, not 
thought out the question from what the 
annual taxes are paid. When we levy a 
tax on property, does the invested -apital 
pay it or the annual income? Manifestly 
the latter. If income should pay the tax, 
it follows that taxes on expenditures or 
on particular commodities are in a meas- 
ureunfair, A tax on vegetables, for ex- 
ample, would rest heavy on the poor, be- 
cause the people of small means eat as 
many vegetables as the rich, and, there. 
fore, would pay more than their share of 
the tax. Soa man’s expenses are not a 
proper basis for taxation, because ex- 
penses bear no proportion to income ; 
since one man may spend all his income 
and another only half ; direct taxation of 
commodities is a tax on fa nily expenses 
and should be made subordinate in any 
just system. 

Another question is often debated: Is a 
tax on real estate mortgages a double tax, 
one on the real estate and one on the 
money borrowed on it? 

We have never succeeded in getting 
mortgages made free of tax, tho in a ma- 
jority of cases (particularly in the coun 
try or in the newer States) the lender 
protects himself by raising the rate at 
which he will lend. In considering this 
particular question we must remember 
that taxes are or should be levied on and 
paid by profits or income; for a tax on 
anything unproductive oc unprofitable is 
practically unjust, and if continued on a 
large scale must end in impoverishing all 
industry. 

There is not a publicist or writer of note 
here or abroad who does not condemn the 
tax system of the United States, The 
only reason why it bas not thus far be- 
come a‘ burning” question is because of 
our aboundivg prosperity which has made 
us indifferent totax problems; but we can- 
not expect public indifference to continue. 
Everywhere else among civilized nations 
some sort of an income tax has been 
proved to be a necessity. ; 

We have given these brief statements 
about taxation in order that the reader 
may form an idea of the class of questions 
touched upon under that head in the work 
before us, which we do not hesitate to 
recommend as an excellent presentation 
of the elements of public finance. It is at 
once simple and profound—simple enough 
for the cursory reader, and profound 
enough to lead the legislator or inquiring 
citizen toward the fullest investigation of 
particular questions as treated in the elab- 
orate works of English, French, German 
or Italian economists and devoted to 
especial phases of the general subject. 

It is only a question of time when pub- 
lic revenue and public expenditure in the 
United States will receive the attention 
which its practical importance demands ; 
for taxation touches our pockets. It is 
notorious that under our present system 
whole classes of people escape taxation 
entirely. How can they be made to con 
tribute, directly or indirectly ? To discuss 
this question intelligently we must first 
know what the problem is, what public 
expenditures are justifiable, what taxes 
are, and what taxation should and should 
not do. Here Professor Bastable’s work 
is invaluable, 





It only remains to add that the absence 
of a general index is, in such a work, in- 
excusable. Why the careful publishers 
should have omitted a thing so necessary 
in a text-book or book of reference, is in- 
explicable. The absence of a full index is 
the only blemish in the volume. 


_— 


OLD ITALIAN MASTERS.* 


Tue books on particular topics in art, and 
the ‘ art-books”’ of recent publication in 
this country have represented far too much 
perfunctory and often relatively superfi- 
cial performances. The volume before us 
is at once a counteragent of such publica- 
tions and a work of such individual attract- 
iveness, interest and worth as the pres- 
ent season probably will not surpass. 
In brief, its story is this: an Ameri- 
can engraver and art-student of the 
first distinction (and a man_ whose 
single skill has done much to uphold his 
practical art in these days when wood 
engraving has suffered cruel checks) is sent 
abroad to select from foreign galleries and 
other localities representative classic Italian 
paintings. As far as seems advisable they 
are to include less familisr works in the 
study or the art, along with numerous old 
friends. He is to engrave them with all the 
perfection of his technic. A critic of high 
rank is secured to prepare a brief letter- 
press, with the engraver’s own comients. 
The product of joint efforts runs through 
a periodical for a term of years—and, at 
last, is collected into the volume before us 

In the case of both Mr. Timothy Cole and 
Mr. W. J. Stillman, of The London Times, 
deputed by the Century Magazine for 
this delightful task, it was a labor of love. 
Throughout the artistic world decidedly 
keen interest bas been taken in its progress, 
and that progress and its end have been ex- 
traordinary successes, Mr. Cole’schoice of 
Italian masters includes sixty-seven pic- 
tures or most important characteristic de- 
tails of pictures. Nine years have been spent 
in their reproduction, The Italian Renais- 
sance is almost completely covered in the 
series. One may venture to hope, by the by, 
that the later schools,the eclectics and natu- 
ralists, may form the substance of some fu- 
ture work from the same efficient sources. 
Of the engravings themselves it isonly need- 
ful to say that they have not been surpassed 
in their kind, Taste, judgment and skill 
can go nofurther. Such triumphs of beau- 
ty and of address are a forceful corrective 
to the hostile predominance of photogra- 
vure in such matters; of photogravure, 
that good servant and bad master, that 
mischief-worker to an art and to a 
profession that have come nigh to being 
lost ones. It is agreeable to mark that 
astrengthening tendency against the **proc- 
ess" is now to be observed. Perhaps, after 
having starved out the art engraver on 
wood or copper, we shall come to feed him 
and prize him and honor his noble function 
once more. In the case of these master- 





| pieces of Mr. Cole, the process of photo 


graphing on the block was resorted to, and 
the engraving was then doue by Mr. Cole’s 
hand before the original picture, he con- 
stantly and with the utmost nicety con- 
sulting every tone init. The result could 
hardly fail to be uniquely admirable under 
such care, 

The subjects are arranged chrono!ogically 
as wellas they may be. One passes from 
the Byzantines and Duccio and Giotto to 
Correggio. To choose for mention any 
among them as specially to be distinguished 
in subject or execution is difficult or ill-ad- 
vised. Let the owner of the book open it at 
random and rejoice his eyes with such re- 
productions as Albertinelli’s ** Visitation,” 
at Florence; Giovanni Bellini’s *‘ Madonna 
and Child,” in the Sacristy of Santa Maria 
Gloriosa dei Frari, at Venice; the lovely 
detail (two figures), by Angelico, in the 
Accademia dei Bell’ Arti, at Florence; 
Giotto’s “Visitation,” at Padua; Botticelli’s 
well-known Louvre *Madonna”’; the superb 
Cumeean Sybil of Buonarotti, or the ex- 
quisite Rafaello ‘‘ Madonna,” now in the 
National Collection at Vienna. The book is 
a gallery of gems—that are great gems. To 
the student the book isa library and picture 
gallery. To the art-traveler it is a precious 
souvenir which no photographs can equal. 
To the book-collector it should be an 
eagerly sought volume. 

Mr. Stillman’s vext is most happy in its 
information and critical material. Many 
biographical and historic matters are de- 
termined in it by virtue of recent authority 
and discovery. Itis terse, graceful, and in 
every way appropriate. 

The publishers are to be congratulated on 
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bringing into existence such a book (an 
édition de luxe of it also is prepared). It is 
not merely art—it is art-influence, in a 
double kind. May American art and the 
continuance of the American engravers’ art 
vigorously benefit by its influence. Only 
one criticism on the mechanical part of the 
volume seems in special order—the engrav- 
ings and lettered pages opposite should be 
protected from each other by blank inter- 
leaves. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL MANUAL OF 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Somewhat over a year ago there appeared 
in Strassburg a little book of 350 pages, 
entitled *‘Minerva. Jahrbuch der Univer 
sitiiten der Welt.” It was a tolerably com- 
plete directory of the teaching force of the 
various universities of Continental Europe, 
was less satisfactory for England, and 
meager in its information about the uni- 
versities in the United States. The book 
found a demand for something of the kind, 
and was a successful pioneer in a new field. 
This year it reappears, enlarged to over 
800 pages, and bearing the title Minerva. 
Jahrbuch der Gelehrten Welt. It is edited 
by Dr. Richard Kukula, librarian’ in 
Klagenfurt, and the well-known publisher, 
Karl Triibaer, and is published by the 
latter in Strassburg at the price of four 
marks, 

The enlarged work is, as its name implies, 
a remarkable coilection of data for the 
higher academic activities of the civilized 
world frum St. Petersburg to Tokio. It 
has an excellent picture of Theodore 
Mommsen as frontispiece. The first twenty- 
five pages are devoted to brief sketches on 
the history of European universities, and 
on their present constitutions and methods 
of administration. Then comes the main 
portion of the book, describing the univer- 
sities. These are arranged in alphabetical 
order under the name of the place where 
each is situated. ‘ Yale,’ for example, is 
to be found under ‘‘ New Haven,” and 
‘* Harvard ” under ‘“‘ Cambridge.’’ The ac- 
count of each university is opened by a 
brief sketch of its foundation and history. 
This historical sketch is to be omitted in 
subsequent issues, and this year’s vol- 
ume has, therefore, a permanent value 
for reference. This is followed in 
most cases by a summary of the 
annual income and expenditure, and 
then comes a list of the professors and 
other teachers. As asample we may take 
Heidelberg. We learn from the book that 
it was founded in 1386, and read the history 
of its growth to the present time, with a 
statement of the authorities for the same. 
It has income of 732,830 marks, mostly de- 
rived from State appropriation. It is 
governed by the University Senate. It 
gives a pens on to the widows and orphans 
of deceased professors. It is now trying 
the experiment of admitting women to its 
lectures. It has forty-three ordentlitche 
professors, thirty-five ausser-ordentliche 
professors, and twenty-one privat-docenten, 
Its library contains 400,000 volumes and 
175,000 pamphlets. 

The last hundred pages of the book are 
taken up with tables of the number of 
students at each university last winter 
and an alphabetical list of all the names 
mentioned in the book. I[t is hard to see 
what more could be added or desired. 
There is an immense amouot of informa 
tion packed into the work, and the prepara- 
tion of it has been very carefully made. A 
good example of the pains that have been 
taken may be seen in the very clear account 
of the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Much has been accomplished for 
the universities of the United States Here 
the editors have had the assistance of pro- 
fessors Butler, of Columbia; Lanman, of 
Harvard; Wheeler, of Cornell; Hench, of 
Michigan ; Librarian Dexter, of Yale; and 
Surgeon-General Billings of Washington. 

Besides the statistics of universities 
proper, there are brief accounts of the prin- 
cipal libraries and observatories of the 
world. 

Some interesting comparisons may be 
made. For instance, the Cornell University 
and the University of Halle had each about 
the same number of students last year, and 
the income and expenditure of each is given 
Halle had an income of $316,000, of which 
$170,000 was derived from the State and 
$75,000 from invested funds. Cornell had 
an income of $521,000, $50,000 from the Gov- 
ernment and $350,000 from invested capital. 
Halle paid for salaries of professors $85,000 
(they receive fees in addition to this), 
Cornell, for the same purpose, $214,000. The 
library at Halle cost $12,000 and at Cornell, 
$23,000. 

Some of the largest incomes were: 
Harvard, $966,000; Paris, $700,000 ; Berlin, 
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$628,000 ; Columbia, $610,000 ; Leipzig, $476,- 
000, and Vienna about $400,000. The in- 
come of the colleges and university, if 
reckoned together, at either Cambridge or 
Oxford, would be greater than any of them. 

According to the number of students the 
’ rank of the first ten is: Vienna, 6,029; Ber- 
lin, 5,871; Naples, 4,592; Leipzig, 3,431; 
‘dinburgh, 3,387; Munich, 3,292; Athens, 
3,280; Budapest, 3,223; Oxford, 3,212; Cam- 
bridge, 2,909. Michigan follows closely in 
the eleventh place with 2,692; Harvard is 
the thirteenth with 2,658; Columbia takes 
the eighteenth place with 1,846, and Yale 
the nineteenth with 1,784. If all the stu- 
dents subject to the faculty of Paris be 
counted, it takes the first place with over 
10,000; but its organization is peculiar. Of 
the colleges of the United States there are 
included Amherst, Hamilton, Princeton 
and Williams. The differences in organi- 
zation and in nomenclature of the institu- 
tions of our own country make it impossi- 
ble to give general comparative statistics ; 
as, for example, the whole number of uni- 
versity students, or the per cent. in propor- 
tion to the entire population. 

The book is invaluable to every one who 
takes an interest in the progress of higher 
education. 


ss 
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The Life of Thomus Paine, with a History 
of his Literary, Political, and Religious 
Career in America, France, and England. 
By Moncure Daniel Conway. To which is 
added *“‘A Sketch of Paine by William 
Cobbett ”’ (hitherto unpublished). (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 2vols., 8vo, pp 
380 and 489, 45.00). That this Life would be 
written with a purpose and this purpose 
the general rectification of the commonly 
received opinion as to Paine, any one who 
knew Mr. Conway might assume ata ven- 
ture. The extremes to which the cham- 
pioning of Paine is carried in the two vol 
umes we were not prepared to expect, and 
on the calmest review they still wear the 
character of a partisan panegyric. The 
book is, however, immensely entertaining, 
as everything from Mr. Conway’s pen is 
sure to be. It sparkles with intelligence, 
brings out a considerable amount of infor- 
mation which has been obtained only by 
laborious research, and reflects in its au- 
thorship a versatile scholar on terms of 
wide and easy acquaintance with the men 
and times of which he is writing. Paine’s 
life previous to his coming to America, 
November 30th, 1774, is thoroughly explored 
by Mr. Conway, with the result, however, of 
confirming the received story in its general 
particulars. Paine’s life thus far had 
been miscellaneous, he having been in suc- 
cession, a staymaker who quarreled with 
his fellow-workmen, a seaman, an excise- 
man twice dismissed from the service, a 
tobacconist, usher or primary teacher of 
English in Mr. Noble’s Academy in Good- 
man’s Fields and at Mr. Gardiner’s in Ken- 
sington, with a narrow escape from being a 
Quaker preacher or even an Anglican 
priest in Holy Orders. Plenty of variety in 
this, with the uniform result of failure in 
all. Mr. Conway dwells on the early bent 
of this young Quaker to take up preaching 
asa vocation. Paine’s biographers in gen- 
eral do not seem to have known much of 
this part of his history. Mr. Conway finds it 
in Oldys, who sys that Paine wished at one 
time to apply to the Bishop of London for 
ordination, that more than once in his life 
he had already felt drawn to the ministry, 
and that without orders or license he did 
preach at Moorfields, in some free Quaker 
fashion as he felt moved thereto by the 
Spirit. Paine’s Quakerism, however, like 
his other religious impulses, was never of 
the regular kind. Mr. Conway is probably 
hot far from the mark when he alludes to 
it as “‘the impulse to preach which seems 
to mark a phase in the life of every active 
English brain”? (Vol. I, p. 20). After all, not 
much in the way of either opportunity or 
achievement is to be made of the first thirty- 
Seven years of Paine’s life previous to his 
coming to America. The offices he held or 
petitioned for, his shifty turning from one 
employment to another, indicate extreme 
penury and little or no recognition of power 
either on his own part or by others. Even 
the inscription “Tom Paine’s study,’’ which 
Mr. Conway saw at Lewes, in what was 
once his tobacco mill, can be traced no fur- 
ther back than 1840, and whether placed 
there in derision or as a proud reference to 
his humble beginnings confirms the opinion 
that his schooling was such as he got in 
very common employments and such as 
Paine himself would seem to allude to in 


the remark Mr. Conway quotes from Rick- 
wan: 





“Here I derived considerable information ; 
indeed, ! have seldom passed five minutes of my 
life, however circu mstanced, in which I did not 
acquire some knowledge.” 
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His interest in science is exaggerated, for 
as tosystematic knowledge in any direction, 
it is plain enough, even on piecing together 
Mr. Conway’s mystifying statements, that 
he had little to boast of. 

He makes, indeed, some attempt to elabo- 
rate for Paine a discipline or training of 
some kind in political knowledge, to justify 
perhaps his sudden appearance on coming 
to this country in the character of a politi- 
cal writer. His proofs are, however, mostly 
conjectures,and consist of graceful allusions 
to what he ‘‘might bave observed or to 
what he could never have failed to read.”’ If 
we accept, as Mr. Conway does, all that 
Rickman was able to remember of the 
young exciseman in his Lewes days, it was 
only in a small circle and in a small way 
that Paine had shown anything like genius. 
So far as we can see, the most important 
' thing known of him previous to his advent 
here was that he made a favorable impres- 
sion on Franklin and came to this country 
bearing a letter which recommended him, 
with great good judgment, as one who 
could make himself useful with his pen. 

His reception here was, as Mr. Conway 
admits, astonishing even for those times. 
In fact, it was such as to make us regard 
the whole previous history of the man with 
incredulity, as if there must be some mis- 
take about it and something left out which, 
if known, might account for all this mar- 
velous success of the young adventurer in 
making his way. Mr. Conway appears to 
feel that his previous experience was the 
training which led up to the splendid out- 
burst of eloquent and persuasive revolu- 
tionary patriotism which soon burst from 
him. Paine’s whole career contradicts this 
view. Hecame here a starved British ex- 
ciseman, dismissed from his post and with 
charges against him. He had been ready 
enough to live in England a radical Whig, 
and, as Mr. Couway says, ‘‘ conventionally 
patriotic.” It was characteristic of the 
class of men to which he belonged that he 
should absorb at once the passion of the 
new situation. The Quaker protest was 
strong in him, but not the Quaker non- 
resistance. It flamed up in him in a pas- 
sion to resist kings. He possessed, as 
Franklin noted and as others besides Rick- 
man had noted, great powers of imagina- 
tion, persuasive and cogent speech. The 
American people needed such a voice in the 
“times which tried men’s souls.’? Downto 
the end of the war he inspired and united 
them with the potent aid which lies in such 
“winged words” as the memorable phrase 
just quoted. Placed in the more trying re- 
lations of actual responsibility he showed 
himself, in spite of Mr. Conway’s gallant 
attempt at rescue, less capable. Still, if 
Paine had died at the end of the Revolu- 
tionary war, or if Robespierre’s intention 
had been executed on him before he wrote 
* The Age of Reason” not a word would have 
been spoken in America of him except in 
gratitude and praise. The American people 
repeated with enthusiasm Erskine’s splen- 
did defense of his ‘‘ Rights of Man,” in 
reply to Burke, and even the anti-French 
party among the Federalists were able to 
appreciate the courage which enabled him 
to record his vote against the execution of 
Louis XVI because he recalled that he had 
been the friend of the United States of 
America. Mr. Conway hardly sees all this 
as distinctly as he should, and its logical 
conclusion escapes him altogethér. That 
conclusion is that it was the revulsion oc- 
casioned by the publication of ‘The Age of 
Reason,’ which raised the clouds that 
blackened Paine’sreputation. Mr. Conway 
recognizes this in a way, but he treats the 
facts without fair consideration, and hardly 
rationally. His defense comes under two 
heads: the American people were fanatics ; 
Paine was not a ribald infidel; his books 
were not coarse bfasphemies ; he was deeply 
religious. A fairly clear-headed and dis- 
criminating reader may be safely left to 
read Mr. Conway’s book and form his opin- 
iod on these points for himself. He will 
not fail to note that Mr. Conway sets up 
his own standards and definitions, and that 
they are not those commonly received, A 
man who wrote of the Redeemer of the 
world as Paine did, seems to Mr. Conway to 
be performing, under painful and very ad- 
mirable circumstances, his religious duty, 
To the great majority of peaple in this 
country it is blasphemy. General Wash- 
ington was outraged as much as any one, a 
fact in the case which Mr. Couway makes 
no attempt to conceal, but which, appar- 
ently, puts him very much out of conceit 
with Washington. We need not, however, 
dwell on this. Mr. Conway is the least 
logical of writers, and can always be trusted 
to let the truth out, even when he does not 
mean to tell it, if he will permit us toapply 
this expression to his very honest partisan- 





ship. His summaries, epitomes and brief 





characterizations are misleading; but the 
vigilant reader who draws his conclusions 
from the whole book will, on this main point 
find Mr. Conway an advocate against him- 
self. He is probably right in affirming 
that Paine was not an atheist, but a deist. 
On that poiut, however, he will find few, if 
any, who care to dispute with him. It 
must be a very old man who can remember 
a time when Paine was not recognized as a 
deist. The question of his moral character 
presents difficulties which cannot be solved 
by the process of becoming a convert to his 
antichristian polemics. To some unbeliev- 
ers as well as some believers Paine was not 
altogether lovely either in life or in death. 
The debate is an unprofitable one. On the 
whole, we are more inclined to go in this 
matter with Mr. Conway. His wholesale 
deliverances and enthusiasms may have to 
be modified, but the modifying facts gener- 
ally slip into his narrative in spite of him 
self and suggest the correct’on required. 
What we have said on these points ho'd 
substantially of his remarks on Paine’s place 
and rank among men of foremost capacity 
and intellectual power. With Mr. Conway’s 
conclusions on this point we wholly dis- 
sent. Without summing him up as Leslie 
Stephen does, ‘‘ his ignorance was vast and 
his language brutal,” we do affirm that 
his systematic knowledge was small, and 
that his power lay in an extraordinary de- 
velopment of abilities in themselves neither 
profound nor great. 


Among the unfinished works of Paul de 
Lagarde the two that could be completed 
by another hand are the Psalterii Grovci 
Quinquagena Prima (the First Fifty 
Psalms in Greek)—i. ¢., of the Septuagint, 
published for the “ use of schools,” and the 
Bibliothecw Syriacw que ad Philologiam 
Sacram pertinent” (Syriac Matters per- 
taining to Sacred Philology). Both have 
been finished under the direction of Alfred 
Rahlfs. The Psalms were set up, as far as 
nearly through the forty-eighth,as long ago 
as 1887, under Lagarde’s own supervision ; 
and thus, aside from rigid verification and 
proof-correction, little remained to be done. 
The text is presented in a stichometric 
form, with text-critical notes on the very 
wide left and lower margins. The appara- 
tus includes the Hebrew, the Syriac (Pe- 
shito and Hexaplar), the Latin, the Arme- 
nian, the Ethiopic, the Thebaic, the Coptic, 
the Hexapla of Origen, besides various 
chief and special Septuagint and Grico- 
Latin Psalters. As far as it goes, that is, 
for the first fifty Psalms, the work is a 
noble and a convenient addition to our 
critical apparatus; much beyond that of 
the recent edition of Swete. It has the 
usual difficulties for use that pertain to all 
of Paul de Lagarde’s writings, viz., of pré- 
supposing that every reader has in his own 
head all the special knowledge needed for 
full understanding of some minor macters, 
and leaving many things provokingly blind 
where a pen-stroke would have made all 
clear and useful. Thus the work smacks 
somewhat of manufactured or needless 
mysteries, and leaves many points of special 
fact in doubt, which it was the author’s 
duty to clear up. But this author never 
felt it his duty to finish a work so that 
a competent man would be saved the 
trouble of visiting a library or making 
an expensive journey; and thus most 
of his works are but monuments of 
the extent of his acquisitions, and, appar 
eotly, of revenge on the scholarly public 
for the difficulty the author had of getting 
his works in print and paid for. The rule 
* De mortiis nil nisi bonwin” is generally 
good; but the works of Paul de Lagarde 
will follow him for a good while; and with 
them will follow this inconvenience and 
the inevitable reflections upon it. The 
perusal, however, generally furnishes many 
an unexpected as well as valuable bit. The 
Bibliotheca Syriacw consist of two por 
tions; the first, ‘‘ Veteris Testamentt Grorct 
in Sermonem Syriacum verst Fragmenta 
Octo,” or, Kight Fragments of the Greek Old 
Testament in a Syriac Version. This is 
taken from sundry manuscripts in the 
British Museum and the Bibliotheque 
National in Paris, and is a worthy addition 
to the labors of Ceriani and Skat Rordam, 
not to mention the older ones of Middel- 
dorpf and Norberg. The Syriac version is 
the Hexaplar, or that of Paul of Tella; and 
the fragments comprise portions of the his- 
torical books from Genesis to Kings. The 
second part is the Evangelistarium Hicros- 
olymitanum, or, Jerusalem Syriac lection- 
ary, chiefly a reprint of the beautiful edi- 
tion of Count Francesco Miniscalchi 
Erizzo, which was printed in 1861 and 1864, 
and is now very rare. Lagarde’s edition 
was begun with the consent of the heirs of 
the former editor, and was enriched by 





many corrections and some new discov- 





eries. But we do not observe that the post- 
humous editor has noticed that from the 
discoveries of J. Rendel Harris it is now 
certain that the Jerusalem Syriac version 
embraced the Acts and Epistles, as well as 
the Gospels preserved in the lectionary. 
But both these works of the Bibliothece are 
a boon to the Syriac scholars and to biblical 
critics. The Syriac type is the new beauti 
ful font devised by Lagarde himself. (Both 
4to Psulms ; pp. iv, 66; price in Germany, 5 
marks, or about $1.25. Bibliotheca, pp. 
404; price in Germany, 50 marks, or about 
$12.50. Published at Gittingen 
Dieterich.) 


‘*Meta Lander’? (Margaret Woods Law- 
rence, of Marblehead, Mass.) has issued a 
fifth edition of The Tobacco Problem. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston.) She has enriched the 
volume with a new preface and a valuable 
appendix full of testimonies and authori- 
ties from physicians, educators and others. 
Especially valuable are the testimonies 
from the various colleges on the prevalence 
and effects of the use of tobacco. Dr. J. W. 
Seaver, of Yale, says the evidence regarding 
the use of tobacco on physical growth is in- 
controvertible, and that it is absolutely for- 
bidden to persons in athletictraining. Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock, of Amherst College, says 
that in the class graduating in 1891 the 
non-smokers increased in weight 27 per 
cent. more than the smokers, 37 per cent. 
more in hight, 42 per cent. more in chest 
girth, and that they have a larger lung ca- 
pacity by 8.36 cubic inches. President 
Buckham, of Vermont, says the use of to 
bacco is much less prominent than former- 
ly. President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
says that in the class graduating in 1891 
out of 203 members 125 did not use tobacco, 
123 used it, and 32 occasionally or rarely. 
President Hyde said that in Bowdoin Col- 
lege the use of tobacco is the exception 
with scholars at the head and the rule with 
scholars at the foot of the class. President 
Andrews, of Brown University, thinks the 
number of smokers decreases from year to 
year. President Rankin, of Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, says that the use of 
tobacco is not allowed on the university 
premises, and we presume that is the gen- 
eral rule in the institutious for colored 
young men. We again give our hearty ap- 
proval to the purposes and execution of this 
useful work. 


A Digest of Theology. Being a State- 
meut of Christian Doctrine according to the 
Consensus of the Great Theologians of the 
One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
together with an Appendix containing, 
among other things, in English, the Doc- 
trinal Decrees of the Ecumenical Synods. 
By Henry R. Percival, M.A., Rector of the 
Church of the Evangelists, Phila delphia. 
(John Jos. McVey, Philadelphia. $1.50.) 
The keynote of this collection is credo quia 
impossibile. The more irrational a dogma 
the more attraction it possesses for this au 
thor. We should think that any imagivable 
place within the limits of Protestantism 
would torture him or any other priest who 
declares his belief that the so-called sacra 
ment of ‘* Holy Orders confers character, 
and therefore, tho a man once having re 
ceived Holy Orders may be deposed or de 
graded yet he remains still in the same 
order and seized of the same spiritual 
powers, altho the right of execution has 
been taken from him,’’ The world, and we 
hope theChurch, has advanced many degrees 
beyond anything more serious than a his 
torical interest in theologies compiled in 
this fashion and from such sources.—— 
The Coming Religion. By Thomas Van 
Ness. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.00.) 
We find nothing particularly new or novel 
in this book. It is a pleasant restatement 
of a position which seems to have great 
vogue among so-called liberal divines as to 
reconciliation of scientific religion or evo 
lution with religion. 


Empire and Papacy in the Middle 
Ages. An Introduction to the Study of 
Medieval History for use in Schools. By 
Alice D. Greenwood. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $1.25.) We are greatly pleased 
with this elementary handbook. Its ar- 
rangement follows the vital lines of his- 
toric development. It is simple with- 
out being dry, and full enough not to 
omit the vital interest and force of the 
movement. The editor was once in the 
Clifton High School whose methods he 
seems to have mastered. The Founda- 
tions of Rhetoric. By Adams Sherman 
Hill Boylston, Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory in Harvard University. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York. $1.25.) The author’s 
aims in this book are practical rather than 
theoretic. His point seems to be to give his 
pupils a strong and intelligent hold on the 








fundamental elements of the language, and 
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with this object in view, follows an order 
not grammatical, but rhetorical, of words 
first, sentences next, and then paragraphs. 
We commend the book to the attention of 
students and teachers. Alcuin and 
the Rise of the Christian Schoois.. By 
Andrew Fleming West, Professor in Prince- 
ton College. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 21.00.) This is the most recent 
addition to ‘* The Great Educators” series 
edited by Professor Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, and in interest and usefulness com- 
pares well with the preceding numbers. 





A Plea for the Sabbath and for Man. 
This publication of the Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishing Society 
(Boston and Chicago, $1.25) comes from the 
pen of the Rev. J. Q. Bittinger, of Haver- 
hill, N. H. We wish it might have been 
published and read previous to the present 
discussion on the Sunday opening of the 
Columbian Exposition. It takes strong but 
moderate ground which we should describe 
as Christian rather than Jewish, making a 
strong argument on the ground of the 
religious uses and usefulness of a day, 
whose principle is recognized in the Fourth 
Commandment Mr. Bittinger contends 
that the Lord’s Day is based on a principle 
divinely implanted in man which is well 
developed in bis valuable chapter on the 
wide prevalence of the week of seven days. 
The essential idea of the day is that of rest 
which, however, is elevated and spiritual 
ized both by the Mosaic law and the New 
Testament. 


Gossip ina Library. By Edmund Gosse. 
(Lovell, Coryell & Co.; New York. $1.50.) 
Under this title Mr. Gosse collected and re- 
published in England ip the early winter of 
1891 the ** series of short studies on the his- 
tory and contents of certain famous or 
curious books, the originals of all of which 
should happen to form part of his private li- 
brary and which had already appeared from 
time to time in the columns of THE INDE- 
PENDENT.”’ They made a volume of much in 
terest which at once attracted attention in 
England as they had done while they were 
appearing in ourcolumns. The Euglish edi- 
tion is new repulished in this country by 
Messrs. Lovell, Coryell & Company of this 
city. It contains the almost inimitable 
* First Preface for the American Edition,” 
written by Mr. Gosse himself. 


The Ice Crop.—How to Harvest, Ship 
and Use Ice. A Complete Practical 
Treatise for Farmers, Dairymen, Ice 
Dealers, Produce Shippers, Meat Pack 
ere, Cold Storers, and all interested 
in Ice Houses, Cold Storage, and the 
Handling or Use of Ice in Any Way, In- 
cluding Many Receipes for Iced Dishes and 
Beverages. By Theron L. Hiles. (Orange 
Judd Company, New York. 122 pp., ill. 
16mo, cloth, $1.) The coming on of the cold 
season brings this book to the front. Ice 
consumers as well as ice harvesters have an 
interest init. Ice we must use and ice we 
ought to have in pure, good condition. We 
wieh to know the utmost usefulness that 
can be gutton out of it. Mr. Hiles’s book is 
explicit on all these points as well as those 
named on the title-page copied above. 

Life and Times of Frederick Douglass. 
Written by Himself. New and Revised 
Edition. (Boston: De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. 
$2.50.) We take this to be a revision and 
extension to the present time of the auto- 
biographic volume published by Mr. Doug- 
lass in 1881. He began telling the story of 
his life in 1844. The present publication con- 
tains more than one hundred pages of newly 
written matter, which continue the narrative 
from the point at which the edition of 1881 
ended. It includes the history of Mr. Dong- 
lass’s mission to Hayti and a reply to some 
of the strictures on the administration of 
his office. The volume contains a singu- 
larly fine portrait of the author, and has 
lost none of the charm which from the first 
madeit a fascinating book. 


We get a pleasant impression, at least of 
the churchly side of Britain, from Canon 
Knowles’s To England and Back, A Win- 
ter Vacation. (A.C. McClurg & Company. 
Chicago. $1.00.) The house of the Lord is 
verily this good Canon’s habitation. He 
flits from one to another, from Chicago to 
New York, to Dublin, and from one Eng- 
lish church to another, until he is at home 
again, but not at rest, in Chicago. The 
book moves on swiftly, and always among 
pleasing scenes and pleasing people. It 
should be entitled An American Church- 
man’s revel among English Churches and 
Churchmen. 

Socialism from Genesis to Revelation. By 
the Rev. F. M. Sprague. (Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. $1.75.) A book of enthusiasms, il- 
lusions and vagaries, among which we name 
in a row three of his ‘‘ Five Postulates of 
Socialism,” ‘Labor is the source of all 


value,” “‘ Private capital is a social crime,” 
and ‘‘The public ownership and control of 
capital.’”’ We do not know how our friend, 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, will relish such a state- 
ment as this (p. 451): 

“Dr. Abbott is president of a Christian So. 
cialist Society in Brooklyn. He is also editor of 
the Christian Union, which is doing a grand 
work in disseminating the principles of Social- 
ism.” 

Practical Electric-Light Fitting. By F. 
C. Allsop. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) Wecannot do better than to notice 
this practical, handbook as being what it as- 
sumes to be,a “‘treatiseon the wiring and fit- 
ting up of buildings deriving current from 
central station mains, and the laying down 
of private installations, including the latest 
edition of the Phoenix Fire Office Rules. 
Mr. Allsop bas written three or four suc- 
cessful and useful manuals on similar sub- 
jects. The present manual is illustrated 
with 224 diagrams and explanatory draw- 
ings. 

Where ismy Dog? or, Is Man alone Im- 
mortal? By the Rev. Charles Josiah 
Adams. (Fowler & Wells Company, New 
York. $1.00.) From a humanitarian point 
of view, or as a plea for the extension of 
humane rights to dumb beasts, a good deal 
may be said for this book. As a speculation 
it has interest for the curious, but from the 
Jogical point of view the most to be said 
for it is that it amounts to as much and to 
as little as the rest of them. 

Short Studies in Botany for Children. A 
neat little book is this by Harriet C. 
Cooper, which is designed not so much to 
teach botany as to interest children in it 
and make abeginning. Itis a well-sugared 
combination of handbook and stery done 
in a vivacious way and aided with pretty 
illustrations of plants and flowers. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Tait, Sons & Co. have secured the 
American rights to Paul Bourget’s novel, 
**Cosmopolis,’* many of the characters in 
which are Americans. 





..Of Dillmann’s Commentary on Gene- 
sis, generally accepted as the best critical 
commentary on the first book of the Bible 
published, a new edition, the sixth, has ap- 
peared, 


..M. Octave Uzanne announces that 
L) Art et Vidée will be discontinued for a 
year while he rests from his fourteen years’ 
editorial labors and visits the Chicago Ex- 
position, the publication of the periodical 
to be resumed on the 10th of January, 1894. 


..The Cassell Publishing Co. are now 
issuing ‘‘Mark Rutherford” and other 
works by Mr. Wm. Hale White, including 
his translation of the “ Ethics of Spinoza”; 
Miss Kate Marsden’s ** On Sledge and Horse- 
back to the Outcast Siberian Lepers’’ will 
soon be brought out by the same firm. 


..An excellent selection of the best of 
Luther’s writings for scholarly readers has 
just been issued by Schwetzschke & Sohn, 
in Braunschweig, in eight volumes, entitled 
“Luther's Werke fir das Christliche 
Haus.”” Among the editors are such spe- 
cialists as Buchwald, Kaweran, Késtlin and 
Rade. 


. Harper's Magazine, for February, has 
for frontispiece a tinted plate ‘* Malvolio 
in the Dungeon,’ being one of the nine 
illustrations of *‘ Twelfth Night’ published 
in the same number, and Mrs. Annie Fields 
contributes a series of reminiscenses of her 
friend and her husband’s friend, the poet 
Whittier. 


.. There will soon appear in the New 
England Journal of Education a sympo- 
sium on the need of scholarships for young 
women in Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vt., fully illustrated with photogravures 
which will be of interest to graduates of the 
college aud the old Female Seminary of 
Middlebury. 


..“* Early Maryland, Civil, Social and 
Ececlesiastical,’? by Theodore C. Gambrall, 
D.D., of Baltimore, will be published 
shortly by Thomas Whittaker, New York. 
The same publisher also announces “ The 
Private Life of the Great Composers,” by 
John Frederick Rowbotham, with portraits 
of the fifteen subjects. 


....The Macmillans will soon publish 
“The Survivals of Christianity : Studies 
in the Theology of the Divine Immanence,”’ 
by the Rev. Dr. Charles James Wood, in 
which Christian doctrines are compared 
with those of other religions and with the 
forms which Christian doctrines have 
assumed, in their several stages of histor- 
ical development. 





--.-The Magazine of Art for February 
contains, among other papers, an article by 


Mr. Walter Crane on “ Design,’’ the second 
of Mr. Theodore Watts’s papers on ‘‘ The 
Portraits of Lord Tennyson,” and a short 
review of Mr. Malcolm Bell’s ‘“ Edward 
Burne-Jones: a Record and a Review”’ 
(George Bell & Sons), with illustrations, 
among which is a study of a head of Pader- 
efski. 


.-The official proceedings of a number 
of societies of considerable social impor- 
tance which are interested in the study of 
American history and the preservation of 
historical sites are recorded in The New 
Amsterdam Gazette, which is just begin- 
ning its eighth volume. Among the pro- 
ceedings here recorded are those of the So- 
cieties of the Cincinnati, of the Sons of the 
Revolution, of the St. Nicholas, of the Hol- 
land and the Ethnological Societies, the 
Daughters of the Revolution, the Society 
of the Colonial Wars, and the Numismatic 
Society. 

.--Mr. F. York Powell, in The Academy, 
protests against the sending of the famous 
Flatey Book, one of the most precious man 
uscripts of the worid, to the Chicago Expo 
sition by the Danish Government. He 
grounds his protest on the fact that the 
manuscript is exceedingly accessible where 
it now is, that few American scholars can 
read it, that an excellent facsimile of the 
part that especially concerns Americaus 
has been produced by an American scholar 
now deceased, and that the whole manu- 
+cript has been published. 


.-A pamphlet by the Jesuit Bramdis, 
one of the editors of the official papal Civ- 
ita Cattolica in Rome, has appeared, 
strongly defending the French policy of 
Leo XIII. It is practically a commentary 
on the Papal Encyclica in the matter, and 
an answer to the Count d’Houssonville, the 
strongest anti-Republican Catholic leader 
in France. The importance of the new 
pamphlet lies largely, also, in its semi-offi- 
cial character, altho the manuscript has 
not been read by his Holiness, as has been 
repeatedly reported. 


.-One of the curiosities of recent pub- 
lication is a pamphlet published by Pastor 
Trede, the author of the classic four-volume 
work, * Das Heidenthum in der rimischen 
Kirche,” and probably the best authority 
living on the Roman Catholic Chure of 
Southern Italy. It is entitled “ Der Wun- 
derbrief,” and discusses that remarkable 
pseudo-letter attributed to the Virgin Mary, 
claimed to have been written at 42 A.p, 
and treasured as the most valuable posses- 
sion of the Cathedral at Messina. The 
Messinians claim that the letter was orig- 
inally addressed to them. It is retained 
only ina Latin translation. 

Epiron oF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—Will you kindly make me free of 
your pages that I may point out an error or two 
in the criticism upon my poem of “ Francis 
Drake” in your issue of January 5th? I am 
there told that “Sir Francis Drake is not the 
author of the saying attributed to him (p. 21): 
‘We are as near Heaven by water as by land’: 
but Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who went down, 
south of the Azores, September 9th, 1583, in his 
little frigate, the * Squirrel.” 

First, my verse is misquoted ; that is of small 
moment, 

Second, Drake quotes the phrase in question 


hus: 

* Well did he speak, who said : 

“* Heaven is as near by water as by land.’ 

Of course every schoolboy knows who said 
* Heaven is as near by seaas by land.” 

The anachronism your critic isin search of but 
does not find is far worse than this. His final 
criticism in this direction results in the remark: 
* Here certainly is oné [anachronism] on page 40 
in the allusion to * The Merchant of Venice’: 

“* Here be caskets three 
‘Tis like the story in the Venice tale.’ 
‘The Merchant of Venice’ was not written be- 
fore 1577.” ° 

Will your critic kindly observe that I said not 
the Venice play, but the Venice tale. Then a 
little glance into Staunton or other good Shake- 
speare will tell him how long before 1577 the 
Venice fale was familiar in England. It does 
seem to me that scholarship as loose as this is 
out of place in a journal like THE INDEPENDENT. 

Yours truly,* 
WEIR MITCHELL. 
We admit frankly that our critic did not 
notice that, in Dr. Mitchell’s poem, Drake 
is made to quote, and not to utter as his 
own, the saying of Sir Humphrey Gilbert— 
not an unpardonable slip, we hope, as Dr, 
Mitchell makes the same slip in his note, 
overlooking the fact that our critic does 
not profess to quote the saying from his 
poem, but gives the best version of the 
English Admiral’s saying direct. Dr. 
Mitchell’s challenge to the critics to finda 
certain anachronism in his poem set us on 
the path, and we still think that, as to the 
caskets, our critic is right. Dr. Mitchell 


undoubtedly knows that *‘ The Merchant of 
Venice” combines in its structure two very 





old stories—one elaborated into the Shy- 


lock history, which may have been known 
at the time in England, but which has not 
a word init of the caskets’ story; the other, 
the story of the caskets, taken from the 
“Gesta Romanorum,” where it is told of an 
emperor at Rome, Anselm by name, and 
which has nothing to do with Venice, and 
could by no possibility suggest the name 
used in Dr. Mitchell’s poem, *‘ the Venice 
tale.” Even in Shakespeare’s hands the 
casket scene is located at Belmont. The 
only connection of the story with Venice is 
that Shakespeare put it in “‘ The Merchant 
of Venice.”” Under these circumstances we 
submit that our critic was justified in as- 
suming that the “Venice tale”’ referred to 
‘The Merchant of Venice,” which, as we 
said, was not written in 1577, the time of 
the poem, but some twenty years later, in 
1594 or 1598.—Ep. INDEPENDENT. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


Collected Edition of 


Poems of William 


limo, cloth, $1.25. 
*,’ Also an edition limited to 100 copies on hand- 
made paper, price, $3.50. (Next week.) 


The Watson 


in addition to Mr. Watson's latest: poems, this vol- 
nme contains all the poems included in the ——e 

entitled “The Prince’s Quest, and Other Poems,” 
wanall edition of which was published in ISs4. 





Adventure Series, New Volume. 


The Life and Adventures of 
James P. Beckwourth 


Mountatneer, Scout, Pioneer, and Chief of the Crow 
Nation of Indians. Written from his own dicta- 
tion of T. D. BONNER. New edition, edited, with 
preface, by CHARLES G. LELAND (" HANS Brerr- 
MANN”). Plustrated, large 12mo, $1.50. 


Thied Edition of Sir Join Lihbock’s New Book. 
The Beauties of Nature 


And the Wenders of the World We Live tu. 

Ky the loght Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, M.P., FURS 
With numerous illustrations and fall-page plates 
Uniform with the new edition of * The P *leasures of 
Life.” Third Edition. Imo, cloth, gilt, $1.50 


“His volume is a perfect. storehouse of information, 
in a style that at once charms and interests, 
re over fifty Ulustrations and twelve page- 
plates, ‘all admirable, the latter being of uncommon 
he. “AMY and interest ’—Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston 








A New Boo’ by the Rev. Stopford A 
The History of 


Early English Literature 


By the Rev. »PFORD A. Brooke. With Maps. 
Large mo, $2.50. 
“It is a comprehensive, critical account of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry from its beginnings to the accession of 
King Alfred. A cnepenen ae “ige of the Anglo- 
Saxon language was _ ded by the man who under- 
took such a fay oy prise, and this knowledge 
is possessed by Mr hroske ina degree probably un- 
sur passed by any living scholar.”—Erening Bulletin, 


. Brooke. 











Now Ready. Large mo. Cloth, $2.40. 


A Review ofthe Systems of Ethics 
Founded on the Theory of Evolution. 
By C. M. WILLIAMS, Emo. Cloth, $2.69, 
New and Cheaper Edition. 


The Lite of 
Critically examined by Dr. 
STRAUSS. 
by GeORGE 


Jesus 
DAVID FRIEDRICH 
Translated from the German Edition 
ELIoT. avo. Cloth, $4.50. 


A new book bythe Bishop of Durham, 


The Gospel of Life 
Thoughts Introductory to the Study of Christian 
Doctrine. 
By Brooke Foss Westrcorr, 
l’mo. Cloth, €1.75. 


Bishop of Durham. 


A new book by the late Dean Church. 
Cathedral and University 
Sermons 
By Kk. W. CHURCH, Sometime Dean of St. Paul's, and 
Fellow of Oriel ¢ vollege, Oxford. mo. Cloth, $1.75. 
NEW NoV ELS 


Just Published, 








12mo, $1.00, 


A Born Player 


Ky Mary West. i2mo. Cloth, $1.00, 


I. Marion Crawford's New Novel, 


Don Orsino 
Saracinesca and “Sant? Hario.” By 
F. MARION CRAWFORD, Limo. Cloth, $1.00. 
*.* The 5 volumes in box, $5.00, 
Under Pressure 
Scenes from Roman Life. By the Marchesa THko- 
Hout. Piao. Cloth, $1.00. ™ 


, “Fullof the passionate, glowing imagery of that 
veautifnl land of the olive and myrtle. The Mar- 
chesa Theo ‘oli is to be congratulated upon this liter- 
‘Ty vVenture.”—St. Louis Republic. 


A Sequel to” 








The Last Touches 
By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD, author of “The Love 


Letters of a Worldly Woman.” etc. 12mo. Cloth 
#100, 


“We have nothing but praise for the insight and 
SOP VE ation that are apparent in every page she 
Writes.” —Athenwum. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK, 














IN THE 


February 


St. Nicholas 


(Now Ready) 


Rudyard Kipling 


Has a story of India telling how 
some clever monkeys outwitted a 
native farmer. 


w 
THIS NUMBER ALSO 
CONTAINS: 

BATTLING UNDER WATER and RAIL 
ROAD SPEED AT SEA, two illustrated 
articles on submarine torpedo. boats 
and the “ Brooklyn,” a new ship of 
war with smoke-stacks 100 feet h gh; 
THE BOYHOOD oF LovIs I\ 
LITTLE PETKR AND THE GIANT, ETC. 
Serials, stories, rhymes, and a host 
of vctures, as usual, ST. NICHOLAS 
is The Century Co’s magazine for 
young folks— ‘the best of children’s 
magazines.”’ . 

c 


SPECIAL OFFER: New sub- 
acribers who subscribe for St. Nicn 
OLAS for one year, beginning with 
January, will be entitled to receive 
the November and December num- 
bers FREE OF CHARGE, and 
thus begin the volume and get first 
chapters of all the serial stories. 
t th 


* * 













who are authorized 
scriptions on these terms and to for 
ward the names of subseribers to 
the publishers for the free numbers 

February nbumber now ready. For 
sale by all newsdealers, price 25 cts, 

THE CENTURY CO. 

33 East 17th St. New York. 


D) Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


Seedlings. 
By Sir Joun Luppock, Bart., 
author of “ Ants, Bees, and Wasps,” 
** Origin of Civilization,” ete., and edi 
tor of the ‘‘ Modern Science Series.” 
With 684 Illustrations. 2 vols., Svo. 
Cloth, $10.00, 

These volumes contain the results of most exten- 
sive observations at Kew and elsewhere with a view 
to solving some of the many interesting problems 
connected with the germination of plants. The nu- 
merous illustrations will be found of the greatest 
value to botanists in elucidating the text. 


The Naturalist on the River 
Amazons. 


By HeENnkyY WALTER BATEs, F.R.S., late 
Assistant Secretary of the Royal Geo 
graphical Society. With a Memoir of 
the Author, by EpwAnp CLopp. With 
Map and numerous Illustrations. vo, 
Cloth, 85.00, 


In company with Alfred Russel Wallace the author, 
in 1848, began an exploration of the Amazons region 
for the collection of objects of natural history. This 
volume records the adventures of an eleven-years’ 
sojourn, during which specimens of nearly fifteen 
thousand species were obtained; and includes de- 
scriptions of habits of animals, sketches of Brazillan 
and Indian life, and various aspects of nature under 
the equator. 











F.R.S., ete., 


Rousseau’s Emile ; 

Orn, TREATISE ON EDUCATION, 
Abridged, translated, and annotated by 
WILLIAM H. PAyYN, Ph. D., LL.D., Chan 
cellor of the University of Nashville, 
and President of the Peabody Normal 
College. The twentieth volume in the 
International Education Series. 12mo, 
Cloth 41.50. « 

Rousseau’s “ Emile” may be regarded as the source 

of social, political, and educational ideas that advo- 

cate a return to nature. It is the most radical work of 
the kind ever written, and not only gave the primary 
impulse to Pestalozzi and Basedow, but set on fire all 

Europe, and probably did more than anyother book 

to bring about the French Revolution. No book ts 

more helpful than this to provoke original thought itn 
regard to the grounds of educational theortes, 


A Comedy of Elopement. 


By CHRISTIAN REID, author of “ Valerie 
Aylmer,” *‘ Morton House,” etc. No. 108, 
Town and Country’ Library. !2mo. 
Paper, 50 cents ; clotn, $1.00, 


New Popular Edition of 
An Englishman in Paris. 
NOTES AND RECOLLECTIONS. In one 


vol., 12mo. Paper 50 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers; or, will be sent by 
mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 








1, 3, AND 5 BonD STREET, NEW YORK. 


SUNDAY 


EV. DR.J.E. 
Sunday 


IN “ INDEPENDENT” 


terests of his 


reading this article. 


COLLEGE MEN, STUDENTS, TEACHERS, and others 
furnished at lowest rates. 
sonable terms for any part of the Exposition Seasor 
scriptive circular, naming THt INDEPENDENT, to 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Beecher's Bible Studies. 


Readings in the Early Books of the Old Tes 
tament (Genesisto Ruth), with Familiar 
Comment; given in 1878-’79. By HENRY 
Warp BEeecuer. Edited from Steno- 
graphic Notes of T. J. ELLINWOOD by 
Joun R. HowArp, 438 pp. Sve. Gar- 
net cloth, $1.50, 


*A prophet foretells . . because he sees more 
e we irly than his fellows the nature of truth, the move- 
ments of Providence, and so the tendencies and prob 
able fruition of events. Of these principles a remark- 
able and interesting Ulustration ts [here) afforded, 
. These sermons to a considerable extent antict- 
pate the results of modern criticism, and at the same 
time indicate the method in which those results can 
be practicallyemployed . . for spiritual ends, 
Editoriat in oy Christian Union. 


Roland Graeme, Knight. 


A Romance of Our Day. By AGNES MAULE 
MAcHAR. Cloth, 41.00. 
“A kind of living paperamne that is vital, vividand 
suggestive.”’— Boston Budget. 


“The most inveterate novel reader will find the 
hook entertaining, while those who look below the 
€ will tind, perchance. some grain for thought, 
as wellasa delightfully told story.’’—Public Opinion, 
Washington, D.C 


Four Hundred Years 
of American History. 


General Introduction by Jonn Lorp, D.D., 
LL.D., author “ Beacon Lights of His 
tory.”? Concise History of the Ameri 
can People (1492-1892) by Prof. J. H. 
PATTON, Ph.D. 2vols. Svo. Cochineal 
cloth, paper label, gilt top, $5;00. 

“A panoramic view of the nation, from its origin, 
through its wonderful progress, to its present stand- 
ing among the nations of the world. . . . We take 
greai pleasure in commending it for general reading 
and reference, for use in colleges and schools, and for 
all the purposes of a complete and accurate history.’ 

—New Pork Observer. 


* All booksellers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


NEW VORK,. 
SPEAKING GER MAN 
is taught by an interesting method in GERMANIA, a 
monthly magazine for the study of the German Lan- 
guage and Literature. %2 a year. Sample copies 
free. Address: GERMANIA, Manchester, N. H. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS Reminetan's 


Cannte Seat Tier _Pittehnreh Ne 
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Also a limited number of choice farnished flats and houses for rent on rea- 


CHICAGO ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU, 


912 THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALL, 


CHOOL 


WORKER 


SHOULD READ 


TWITCHELL’ 


ARTICLE ON 


School 


Work” 


FOR JAN. 19TH, 1893. 


No Superintendent or Teacher having the best in- 
scholars at heart can afford to miss 


For further information address 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CoO., 


21 BROMFIELD 


(Mention “ INDEPENDENT” 


ST., BOSTON. 


in writing.) 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST WAY 
ro ssetss WOFld’s Columbian Exposition 


is secured by joining the CHICAGO ENTERTAINMENT BUREAU, 
of College Alumni formed forthe purpose of affording cheap and satisfac tory accommodations to 


which ts an association 
Board and Kooms in Private Houses and Hotels 


1. Liberal Terms to Agents, Write for de- 


LOO le 





MUSIC. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN BOOK USED BY MESSRS. 
Moody, Mills, Muanhall, Whittle, Chapman, 

AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. ver 


0 
Non. 5 and 6c ombined, Large type 8460 
Small type . 45 
Ne. Ser No. £ ¢ ee +4 
No. 6G, YY. P. iene Edition. ‘ini : 


Ww Ta bones for Sunday Schools... 3! 


The John Church 0o., | The Biglow & Main Oo. 
Cincinnatl & New York. New York & Chicago. 


J. CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O 





PATENTS. 


PATENTS (RANT eran is ree. 


C. J. GOOCH, Patent Attorney, Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATION. 


SPEAKING 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 





The lessons first give the speaker absolute contro! 
over each vocal agent—such as the palate, cheeks, 
tongue, jaw and lower throat—then these separate 
efforts are combined to produce the noble, resonant 
yet appealing tone of effective speaking. 

‘wenty years of severe study and exhaustive ex- 
periment have produced an exact method of wonder- 
ful power. The method is a simple one. The princi- 
pal exercises consist of two efforts of the palate- 
attached muscles, two of the tongue, and one each 
for the lips, cheeks and lower throat. They are 
fonnded upon several hitherto absolutely unknown 
laws of vocal action. This is the truth, and may be 
substantiated by the usual methods of inquiry. Even 
a few lessons often transform the voice. 


“The acknowledged head of the physiological 
school of voice-culture.”"—Dr. Norris Wolfenden, Edi- 
tor of The Lancet, London (Eng.). 

Sen | for letter of terms; also for circular contain- 
ing almost incredible testimonials, questions to be 
answered, and a list of Mr. Hovard’s ae 
works. Address JOUN HOWARD, 

1328 Broadway. New Vork. 

Mr. Howard refers to personal and correspondenc e 
pupils: Rev. K. Heber Newton; Dr. G. W. Vander- 

ater; Dr. Rittenhouse (Philadelp yhia); Fathers Mc- 
Closkey and McMahon, New York ¢ ‘athedral ; many 
others. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING, 
WECHANIGS, MINING 
ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTING, 


MAY BE STUDIED AT HOME 
WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK. 


TC BEGIN STUDCKTS NEED ONLY KNOW HOW TO READ AND WRITI, 





THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING A Age 





3. 





HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO.,22 Broadway,N-Y, 


Write for FREE Circular ou all pestioutary, ' 
The Correspondence School of ciceh shanties or 
Correspondence School of Mines, Scran 
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Cassell Publishing Company 


HAVE JUST ISSUED: 
HEINRICH HEINE. 


THE FAMILY LIFE OF HEINRICH HEINE. 


One hundred and twenty two Family Let- 
ters of the Poet, hitherto unpublished, 
from his college days to his death. By 
his nephew, Baron LUDWIG VON EMDEN 
From the German by CHARLES DE KAy. 
With four portraits. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 





In these letters, addressed chiefly to his mother and 
s'ster, one gets a new and more familiar view of the 
German port. That their publication, therefore, 
must be regarded as an important literary event will 
be evident to all who duly appreciate the genius of 
their gifted writer. 


A DIARY OF THE 
SALISBURY PARLIAMENT, 
1886-1892. 








By Henry W. Lucy, author of “ The Dis- 
raeli Parliament (1874-1880),”’ “*‘ The Glad- 
stone Parliament (1880-1885).”” With many 
humorous illustrations by HARRY FUR- 
NIss, and a complete Index. 1 vol., 8vo, 
extra cloth, gilt top, pp. xii, 530, $5.00. 

In common with its predecessors by the same au- 
thor, the present volume has a vivacity in its sketches 
of political amenities and hostilities which gives to 
the book a charm always wanting in a mere chron- 


icle of facts and figures. The illustrations by Mr. 
Furniss are in his usual apt and vigorous style. 


GENTLEMAN UPCOTT’S 
DAUGHTER. 








A Novelette. By Tom CoBBLEIGH. 1 vol., 
16mo, unique cloth binding, 50 cents. The 
“Unknown” Library. 


One of the brightest stories in this brilliant series, 


By GRANT ALLEN, 
BLOOD ROYAL. 





A Novel. By GRANT ALLEN, author of *‘ In 
All Shades,” ‘‘This Mortal Coil,” etc., 
etc. 1vol., l2mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 
50 cents. Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 

Mr. Grant Alien is one of the most popular of con- 


temporary English novelists. ** Blood Royal” is re. 
garded by the author as his best effort. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


The Dawn of Italian Inde- 
pendence: 


Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, 
to the Fall of Venice, 1849. A peculiarly 
welcome work on account of its marked 
ability and picturesqueness, and as cover- 
ing an important period in Italian history 
which has hitherto been inadequatel 
treated. By WILLIAM R. THAYER. Wit 
Maps. 2 vols., crown octavo, #4 00, 


The Interpretation of Na- 
ture. 

A book of equal value and interest, treat- 
ing with full knowledge and admirable 
candor several important questions re- 
lated to both natural history and theolo- 
gy, by N. S. SHALER, Professor of Geology 
in Harvard University. #1 25. 


Susy. 
A novel by BRET HARTE, narrating in Mr. 
Harte’s characteristic style the adven- 
tures and experiences of the young lady 
who was the heroine of ‘‘ A Waif of the 
Plains.”’ $1.25. 


The Stillwater Tragedy. 


A Novel, by THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
Riverside Paper Series. 50 cents. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


11 EAst 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


ESTABLISHED 1855. 


Eugene 2, Cole 


MERCANTILE STATIONER, 
ACCOUNT BOOK MAN’F’R, 
STEAM POWER PRINTER, 


- - . LITHOGRAPHER 
upplies usiness Firms, Corpor 

frc-» with every variety o Bg ys 
ines. Complete outfits of first-class Station« 
ery for new offices immediately delivered, 


1 “Withon . Street, 


(Hanover Square N. Y.) 


DIXON’S = 
; American Graphite 
— ee | cry 


Are unequaled for smooth, teugh leads. If - 
em, mention THE INDEPEN en aoe es 


een t 
or 
08. DIXO SEY CITY, N.J. 
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Financial. 


INVESTMENT NOTES. 


WE have already seen that a large part 
of our invested money is in mortgages on 
real estate, city or country. Real-estate 
mortgages, when based upon property 
having a value considerably above the 
amount loaned, are considered safe. Even 
here it is the part of caution to inquire 
what general causes underlie the real-es- 
tate values relied upon to sustain the 
mortgage. What is the chief business of 
the section? if farming land, can the 
staple crop—wheat, corn or cotton—be 
produced as cheaply as anywhere in the 
United States? What are the general 
conditions of the world? do they tend 
toward higher or lower prices? If it is 
city property, to what kind of use is it 
put? store, residence of what not? and 
what are: the probabilities for a 
shifting of trade or residents to other 
sections of the city, leaving the values of 
the old part uncertain and the mortgage 
uncertain if taken at nearly the full 
amount of the real estate? Another mat- 
ter interferes greatly with real-estate 
mortgage investments in large cities on 
the part of the small investor, and that is 
the accumulation of money in the hands 
of large corporations, which by their po- 
sition seek real-estate mortgages for their 
investments. One who is not in touch 
with business can scarcely realize the ex- 
tent of this accumulation. Modern meth- 
ods of business render a large accretion 
of capital necessary. The life and fire 
insurance companies are getting larger 
sums of money in their hands each year ; 
the savings banks are increasing and these 
rely principally upon real-estate loans ; 
the title guaranty companies which have 
revolutionized the method of searching 
titles to real estate, are including in their 
business the loaning of money on the same 
real estate whose title they guarantee. 
Large estates like the Astor’s often make 
property their favorite form of invest- 
ment, or establish an office and loan out 
money in large blocks. All these make 
it increasingly difficult for the investor 
with a few thousand dollars to find in our 
large cities any property owner who wishes 
to borrow his money. Such borrowers go 
now to the large corporations. The field 
for loaning money on real estate is, for the 
small capitalist, certainly narrowing in 
the East. Investments of this kind in the 
West are not so hard to find, but condi- 
tions there are also slowly changing, 
bringing about a gradual reduction of in- 
terest upon loans on good property. 

One thing is certain about a real-estate 
loan—the lender will not get back more 
than the face of the mortgage. In short, 
there is nochance for an increase of the 
principal. It is this possibility of gain 
that turns so many toward railway and 
municipal bonds. A railway bond, if 
carefully selected, is as safe as a real- 
estate mortgage, and may increase in 
value as the railway improves. Specula- 
tion, in the legitimate sense of that word, 
is implanted in the human breast, and its 
exercise is proper in human affairs. Life, 
from whatever point of view we look at 
it, is, in this legitimate sense, a huge 
speculation. The difference between the 
speculation which arises from ordinary 
uncertainty and gambling does not con- 
sist in the particular trade or in the par- 
ticular machinery employed. We cannot 
say that all transactions in real estate 
are honest and all purchases at the ex- 
changes are dishonest. The distinction 
between decent speculation and gambling 
is one not always easy to draw. It con- 
sists partly in the interest, partly 
in the study and knowledge which 
we bring to bear upon our _ pur- 
chases. Buying upon a margin is all the 
more dangerous because’ the good or evil 
is so soon revealed, not because margins 
are in themselves sinful. Railway bonds 
form one of the best illustrations of the 
good kind of speculation. The value 
fluctuates usually but little, and the busi- 
ness conditions of the railway can gener- 
ally be ascertained with little trouble. 

Something of the.same thing applies to 
railway stocks. Generally they are more 
speculative than bonds, but some issues 





are considered i2Vestments a8 much as 
bonds are. Pennsylvania shares fluc- 
tuate but little, and have been 
beld in England as an investment 
for years. The Chicago and Northwest- 
ern shares, buth preferred and common, 
can be safely recommended to anybody. 
The Illinois Central is considered an in- 
vestment stock, so is the stock of such 
companies as Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western, Lake Shore and Michigan South- 
ern, and others ; for we are not making a 
complete list. But outside of the shares 
of companies which are thought to be 
safe, railway stocks are speculative, and 
whoever buys them should do so with 
knowledge of what he is doing, and only 
after an investigation thorough enough to 
satisfy him that the business conditions of 
the road in question for the present and 
for the future warrant the purchase. In- 
discriminate buying without investigation 
is the cause of much loss and suffering, 
against which THE INDEPENDENT will do 
everything in its power to guard its read- 
ers. 

— +--+ 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE tendency of foreign trade continues 
toward diminishing exports and increas- 
ing imports, Our total exportsin Decem- 
ber were valued at $87,545,000, a decrease 
of $32,400,000 compared with last year. 
The imports during the same period were 
$70,451,000, an increase of $1,000,000. This 
great loss in exports is at first sight de- 
pressing ; but as the causes are better 
understood the seriousness diminishes. 
The principal exports were as follows : 

Dec. 1892. 
Cotton $28,050,453 
Broadetudls......cccccesss 16, 836.820 
PRNEINNION. .snscecersecwsr 11,676,400 
Petroleum 3,638,539 
Cattle and hogs.......... 2,499,618 


Dec, 1891. 
$43,276,201 
30,241,893 
12,112,010 
3,877,840 
2,217,369 
$62,701,830 $91,725,313 
In cotton there has been a decrease in 
quantity exported of nearly 407%, due to 
the large stocks held abroad and the 
diminished yield in this country ; as well 
as the great cotton-spinners’ strike 
in Lancashire, The loss in quantity, 
however, was partly compensated by 
an increase in values; the average 
export price being 9.21 cents per 
pound in 1892 against 8.87 cents in 1891. 
It was not expected that last year’s phe- 
nomenal exports would be repeated ; hence 
there is little disappointment. The same 
is true of wheat. Smaller exports this 
season were anticipated because of les- 
sened necessities abroad. The decrease in 
values of wheat exported was intensified 
by the drop in prices ; the average export 
figure of wheat being 77 cents in Decem- 
ber, 1892, and $1.06 in 1891, There was a 
considerable increase in quantity of flour 
exported. We also exported more petro- 
leum ; only a decline in average export 
price from 6.24 cents in December, 1891, to 
to 5.24 in 1892 lessened total values. If 
compared with ordinary years our export 
trade will be found to be giving a more 
satisfactory account of itself than appears 
from these figures. 


Total 


The late cold spell, while stimulating 
the demand for coal, warm clothing, 
heavy shoes, etc., somewhat checked ac- 
tivity in general trade. Traftic was con- 
siderably impeded by the impassable con- 
dition of roads and streets, as well as by 
the difficulties attending river and harbor 
transportation. Handlers of perishable 
products suffered severe losses; and in 
consequence many articles of food have 
been advanced by both wholesalers and 
retailers to a point that causes much com- 
plaint among poor consumers. In spite of 
such drawbacks, however, trade is 
in healthy condition and less de- 
ranged by these circumstances than 
might be supposed. Clearings at lead- 
ing cities last week aggregated 144 
more than last year. At Chicago busi- 
ness appears to be particularly active. 
Clearings there showed a_ gain of 
20% over last year, and the whole region 
tributary to that city is either developing 
activity or else anticipating a season of 
unusual prosperity as aresult of the great 
Exposition. Philadelphia reports a re- 
stricted movement of coal and other prod- 
ucts, because of the cold, while the oys- 





ter industry at Baltimore was tempora- 
rily suspended for Jike reasons. 


The heavy snow fall in the interior was 
favorable to winter wheat. Receipts of 
wheat at primary markets continue larger 
than a year ago; but the exportable sur- 
plus on January ist was also smaller, be- 
ing calculated at 66,000,000, against 122,- 
000,000 same time last year. In view of low 
prices, therefore,’wheat is generally firmly 
held in the neighborhood of 80 cents. 
Large receipts and small exports prevent 
any rise. Corn advanced one cent to 53 
cents upon covering of shorts and small 
crop movement. Cotton fell 4 cent, 
and in common with other speculative 
staples was adversely influenced by un- 
certainty respecting the Anti-Option bill. 
Pork products continue strong. January 
lard is now selling at about $11.15 against 
$6.07 last year. Old mess pork is quoted 
at $17.50 per bbl., compared with about 
$9.75 a year ago. The total number of 
hogs packed since November Ist, the be- 
ginning of the crop year, has been only 
3,372,000 compared with 5,765,000 a year 
ago. This is a decrease of 2,393,000, which 
amply explains the present high prices of 
hog products. 


There is as active a distribution in dry 
goods as is possible. For summer fabrics, 
which are now being offered at first hands, 
the demand was temporarily checked by 
the recent cold snap; but many buyers 
are in the market, and trade prospects 
generally favorable. Heavy woolens are 
in good condition, and wholesale clothiers 
report a great clearance of heavy over- 
coats and ulsters. Print cloths continue 
firm at 4 cents for 64 squares, stock being 
reported at only 7,000 pieces, compared 
with 258,000 last year. 

Iron has been more active at the West, 
owing to lower prices ; but here trade is 
dull in consequence of a refusal of holders 
to yield. No 1 X is quoted at $14.75@$15. 
The production of pig iron for the year, 
according to the figures of the American 
Iron and Steel Association, was 9,157,000 
tons, against 8,279,000 tons in 1891, and 
9,202,000 tons in 1890, Of this amount 
Pennsylvania last year produced nearly 
one-half, or 4,193,000 tons. Stocks in the 
hands of producers are smaller than a 
year ago. Copper is quiet but firm at 124 
cents. Lead also dull at 3.85 cents. Tin 
plate firm at 20} cents. 


In spite of poor prospects for an early 
repeal of the Silver Bill, Wall Street has 
gotten into a really buoyant mood, which 
even large gold exports failed to seriously 
check. The change was more in senti- 
ment than in conditions; the only new 
features in,the latter that could materially 
advance stocks being the piling up of 
bank reserves and the consequent ease in 
money. Even this latter factor had its 
disadvantages, in that it facilitated gold 
exports unless corresponding ease should 
follow in Europe. Still, in the opinion of 
many these various drawbacks have been 
discounted for all, if not more than they 
were worth. There is certainly less appre- 
hension about silver, because of the feeling 
that the next session of Congress will repeal 
the Sherman Act if the present one does 
not. It is also deemed favorable that the 
production of silver is being curtailed by 
the shutting down of low-grade ore mines, 
and that supplies are being gradually 
diminished by exports to foreign coun- 
tries, which seem disposed to buy at re- 
cent low figures. About $4,500,000 gold 
was shipped to Europe last Saturday, and 
the scarcity of commercial bills, as well as 
the special needs of Europe, encourage ex- 
pectations of further shipments. It is ar- 
gued, however, that we can readily spare 
considerable sums of gold at this season, 
and that growing bank reserves assure 
easy money ; suclf being the speculators’ 
view of the situation. Last Saturday's 
bank statement showed an increase of 
$6,919,000 in surplus reserve. Specie in- 
creased $4,679,000,and legal tenders gained 
$6,512,000, while in loans there was an 
expansion of $7,199,000 and deposits gain- 
ed $17,093,000. These changes chiefly re- 
flected the large influx of currency from 
the interior, and did not include the 
week’s gold exports, which wil! show in 
the statement of January 28th. The In- 
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dustrial shares have been active under 
the manipulations of one or two promi- 
nent operators, the large profits of some 
of these concerns enabling a strong up- 
ward movement. Railroad shares have 
also been generally strong, the Grangers 
being chiefly influenced by the prospects 
of large business from the Chicago Exhi- 
bition. Current earnings show moderate 
gains over last year, 46 roads reporting 
an increase of 2.867 for the second week 
of January, and 77 roads an increase of 
5.63%. Considering the large earnings of 
last year and the delays through storm 
and cold this year, the comparisons are 
better than might have been expected. 


Money rates continue to decline under 
the increasing supply of paper money. 
Call loans rule 3¢, the outside rates being 
2@4%," Time money is easy and in limited 
demand at 4¢ for 30 to 60 days and 
44@5¢ for five to six months, Commer- 
eial paper is quoted at 5@54¢4 for prime 
double names for sixty days and four 
months. Easier rates than now existing 
would rule were it not for the expectation 
of further gold exports. Conservative 
bankers look on with distant fear at the 
phenomenal accumulation of paper money 
and the rapidity with which it is driving 
out gold. It is needless to say they do 
not share the feeling of security 
pretended to by operators for a rise 
in stocks. On the contrary they see 
in the present state of affairs 
greater urgency than ever for stoppage of 
the compulsory silver purchases before 
we find ourselves suddenly thrown upon 
a silver basis. Some improvement is ob- 
served in the demand for railroad bonds, 
and the strength of the whole market has 
certainly developed a feeling of confidence 
that is in sharp contrast with the feeling 
of a month ago. London has followed 
reluctantly, but is obliged to concede that 
American confidence counts for some- 
thing in the value of her properties. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 








Jan. 21. Jan. 4. Differences. 
ROBRB. ccccsccece $447,074,100 $439,875,100 Inc. $7,199,000 
eer . 4,627,700 = 79,947,900 Inc. 4,679,800 
Legal tenders 57,892,800 51,480,100 Inc. 6,512,700 
Deposits.......... 479,963,600 462,870,200 Ine. 17,008,400 
Circulation ..... ° 5,646,900 5,623,200 Ine, 23,700 


The following shows the relation be. 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


SPECI ....e.eeee6 $84,627,700 $79,947,900 Inc, $4,679,800 
Legal tenders.... 57,492,800 330, 100 Inc. 6,512,700 


Total reserve.. $142,420, 500 #1 31, 328,000 Tac. $11,192,500 
Reserve required 





against dep’ts. 119,990,900) 115,717,550 Ine. 4,273,350 
Excess of re- 

serve above 

legal require- 

MONUS.......0- 22,429,600 15,610,450 Ine. 6,919,150 
Excess of reserve, Jan. 23d, 1892................ $33,002,900 
UNITED STATES BONDS, 

Bid. Asked. 
U.S, 48, 1907, registered............ —— mn by ae oe 
Woh Ge, TIE, GI oo ccncvcccccscecccscones 134g 4 
Ext. U.S, 28, IS91, registered.......... ...0es 100 
CRIPOMOT GR TOD, 06060 cc0recessssc0rereceeses 


Currency 6s, 1896.... 
Currency ts, 1897. 
Currency 68, 1898 .........00.-5 

Fics dsvensxesecascccsace coen 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market for sterling exchange was 
steady and dull. 

Messrs. Brown Bros.’ rates were as fol- 
lows : 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 


Following were the bids at the Board 
for city bank stocks : 


Bid. Bid, 
Se, ES 215 |Market & Fulton..... 220) 
Am. Exe one. 1222 158 |Mee eee Hl) 






Broadw |Me’ch’s’ & Traders’... 180 
Mercantile ............ 220 
'Merchants’...... .. 
{Mchts’ Exchange . 
|Metropolitan....... 5 
|Metropolis. ... 
;Mount Morris.. 
















N.Y. per res 650 

[ie Be National Ex = 

‘Ninth National... .. 124 

\Nineteenth Ward.... 200 

‘North America 165 

Oriental 30 

Pacific 190 

Park. $14 

People’s 200) 

° PEE acces Seacveseeis 125 
jRepublic.............. 173 

Gallatin a : 310 |Seaboard National... 173 
Garfield Nat’l.. --. 400 |Second National..... » $25 
German AM... cesses 126 (Seventh National.... 125 














Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing January 21st, 1893 : 








eee 220 +| Fourth National 
Gansevoort 
BR sts ccessees 258 =| Merchants’ 
Central ... 2.00. sees M41 | Republic 
Chatham. .........000 4% | Southern 
Commerce..........6 Tradesmen's 








INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 





Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Claflin Company............- 122 124 128 
do. do. Ist pfd..... iremenaral 100 “0 ee 
do. do, 2d vfd,..... Madnicaas “a 101 
Thurber-Whyland Co, com........ .. as 40 
do. re sig vig 
Trow Directory, common.......... .. «s ee 
do do proferred......... o» ee 8&5 
Proctor & Gamble com ............ 107 ee ee 
do. a ee po 115 
P, Lorillard Co. com.......... wescee ve 
WW rckecexiies. cones 115 _ “a 
Blackwell's Dur. Tob. Co. e€om.... .. xs 63 
American Straw Board Co........ i 8y 88 
Celluloid Co............ cece 96 93 
New York Biscuit Co...... oy 58 
Diamond Match Co............+ «6. 58 161 15849 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....112 120 115 


U.S. Book Co., preferred.......... .. oa 5 
FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


..The next annual convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association will be 
held in Chicago, September 6th and 7th 
next, 


..The iron establishments of all 
kinds, glass works and other industries at 
Pittsburg and vicinity, are actively at 
work with full forces, and trade in almost 
every branch of business is looking unu- 
sually well. 


..-The statement of the associated 
banks for last week shows a large increase 
in deposits, and we notice that the Bank 
of America gained $3,400,000, the Na- 
tional City Bank $2,600,000, the Manhat- 
tan $1,700,000, and the Fourth $1,400,000. 


..The various rumors which have 
been aired in the daily papers for the last 
two weeks regarding the acquisition by 
American capitalists of the Nova Scotia 
coal mines have been authenticated by 
Governor Daley, of Nova Scotia, who an- 
ticipates that ‘‘ the new arrangement will 
largely increase the provincial revenues 
and beneficially affect the many interests 
connected with the coal trade.” The syn- 
dicate controiling the mines is said to 
have a capital of $10,000,000, 


...The town of Johannesburg, in the 
Transvaal, is not five years of age, but 
to-day has a population of 40,000 persons. 
It stands upon a gold reef, and upon this 
reef fifty companies are now working, 
employing 3,370 white men and over 82,- 
000 natives. The town has all the appli- 
ances of civilization—gas, water, tram- 
ways, handsome buildings, and for twen- 
ty miles east and west the funnels of 
mining works are plainly visible. The 
annual output of gold is not stated, 


. The largest irrigation scheme ever 
projected on the Pacific Coast is that of a 
Belgian Company with a capital of $10,- 
000,000. It proposes to take water from 
the Colorado River and irrigate a vast 
amount of territory in San Bernardino 
and San Diego Counties now known as 
the desert, including the basin of the Sal- 
ton Sea. The Company proposes to bring 
from Belgium laborers to colonize the 
land, and expects to set out immense 
groves of fruits of all kinds besides fields 
of alfalfa. 


-The Fourth National Bank of this 
city has an excellent custom of presenting 
to the Board of Directors at their first 
meeting in January a statement showing 
the volume of business transacted by the 
bank during the preceding year. From 
this statement we learn that the paying 
teller paid checks and shipped currency 
of $59,332,000; that the receiving teller 
received on deposit checks drawn on the 
bank upward of $150,000,000, and that the 
amount of checks received from corre- 
spondents was over $88,000,000. The total 
volume of business transacte( by the bank 
during the year was $4,996,672,000. 


.Among thesecurities sold at auction 
were the following lots : 
$1,500 Menipemets. and Erie Rd, Co, first mort. 
Or 10% 
10 shares T purber-Whyland Cie COT xssccccs 40 
$600 The Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co, 7% 
deb., due March, 1894, coupons of March —_ 
Septembe r, 1892, and thereafter attached.. 
ws — The Atlantic-Pacific Ry. use 
ine tnareeens ca rwagebeneeeeeerleeonsiees ot. 
54 pata Keokuk ‘and Western’ Railroad Com- 
PADYss.sserececevessereerees e+ LOO at 36, 414 at 35 





Bid. __ Bia. | 

Germania... -+eee 3308 Shoe & Jaother.. 
Greenwich. --- 150 St. Nicholas.......... io 
Hanover. seccaccescocces 335 Southern "Nacional. - 110% 
) River......... 150 |State of N, Y......... i 

rters’ & Traders’ 600 \Third National....... wi 
rv is cncseeseaces ecooe B \Tradesmen’s..... . lw 
Leather Manuf 2 {United States Nat’... 205 
Lincoln ewe | Western Nat'l........ 116 
Manhattan.. 98 | 


15 shares German-American Ins. © » basaveenens 0 
20 shares United States Fire Ins. Co.... .120' 
15 shares Thurber-Whyland Co. a ‘miKaN 
10 shares Journeay & Burnham Co., pref...... = 
3 shares Journeay & Burnham Co., com........ 


25 7 Terre Haute and Indiavapolis 7‘ 


nao ‘New York’ — Ins. and Trust Co... .68 
7% construction mort. 


% 

$2,000 M. and E. Ra. Co. first ‘mort. 7x bonds, 
due ME Ce ccvnncdcceshadaceccucves 138% 
ot City of “ont 64 bonds, due Jan. i 
“4 


Ne Da raraneeeecruceseecese Peewee eee eeeeee sane 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Central Pacific Railroad Company 
announces in another column that they will 
pay on February ist, at the office of the 
Southern Pacific Company in this city, 
one dollar per share on their capital 
stock, on the presentation of dividend 
warrant No, 28, 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


VERMILYE & 00., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK sTOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Lobdell, Farwell & Company. 


Southeast Corner Dearborn and Adama St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 
We makea specialty of CHICAGO ELEVATED 


R securities and Loans on Chicage 
ea stuse, Correspondence solicited, 








Defaulted Western Mortgages 


AND BONDS COLLECTED. 
Western Real Estate Rented, Cared 
For and Sold, 


Charges moderate—Inquiries Solicited. 


The CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


(Capital paid in $450,000.) 


Rooms 401 and 402 John Hancock Building, 
178 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 


Good as Gold. 


PERFECTLY safe and highly profitable 

investment in these days, possesses great 
interest to the careful buyer. We offer such 
in some 6 per cent. Gold Bonds secured by 
Chicago Real Estate of double their value. 
The property is now earning $50,000 over and 
above interest and expenses. The location 
(in the heart of Chicago) insures increased 
value and affords additional protection to 
holders. ‘These Bonds can be had by quick 
buyers at 85. 


Send Postal Card for full particulars. 


The German-American Investment Oo., 
36 Wall Street, New York. 


The officers and directors of this company are well- 
known New Yorkers of financial prominence and in- 
tegrity.—EDITorR. 


6% Minneapolis Investments 7% 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


Full particulars and satisfactory references given 
on application, 
Loans in amounts from $500 to $25,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 So. Fourth Street, Minneapolin, Minn. 


IL HTTERS OF | INVESTMENT 


CREDIT. | SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 
BANKERS, No. 50 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Reliable, Conservative, 


We make a spcclalty of Real Estate and Loans 
Also Iron and Pine Lands on the Mesaba Range. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT, 


201 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


THESECU RITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
penncanels, Minn., C ane $1,000,000.00; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00. Collections prompt!y made on all 
points of the Serieens. and remitted for on day of 
Ray ment. F. A. C pam borin Presiaent. H, M. Knox, 

ee President, . F. Mea Vice President, 





Harrison’ Cashier, Thos. F. Ms 4 Assistant 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 


e Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultura! Land 
The most Magnificent Forests of Timber in the world 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front 
Immense V eins of the Best Coal in the West which 
pores, a coke equal to Peunsylvania. Iron, Silver. 

ad, Gold and other ores. Extensive Quarries of 

Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in- 
formation can be had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, $50 to $1,000. 
One to five years’ time. 7 per cent. Gold Certifi- 
cates. $1 and up, 30 days to ‘12 months. 6 per cent. Gold 
Certificates for any amount, payable on 10 days’ no- 
tice. a you wish to invest, write for particulars to 
RELIANCE LOAN & TRUST Co., Seattle, Wash. 


THE TWIN CITIES 
OF ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 


offer investors the best and safest opportunities for 

placing funds at o spiranie rates. Write for partic- 
ulars. WEBSTER, 

_322 2 Hennepin Aves, “Minneapolis, Mina, 


RICHARD A, TAUSSIG, 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
DULUTH, M 


REFERENCES :—Nat. Bank of Commerce Duluth. 
Wm, Cramp & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. yeu wish 
to invest in a crowing city, write for r particulars, 


 D. W. SCOTT, 


REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


First-class business property in center of city for 
sale for $50,000, $22,000 six per cent, mortgage and 
| mom 000 cash. Rent, 9 per cent. net. Write for particu- 








The Lewis Investment Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 
Capital Paid Up ~ 
Choice svostmensein the most Conservative 
Fie e West, 
Guaranteed First Mortgages 


Six Per Cent. on improved lands in Iowa 
and Eastern Nebraska. ere AND > ; 
nture Bonds, Secured 
Six Per Cent by po of First Mortgage 
Loans wit a local trustee, FirrkEN Lig SUCCESS- 
ruL EXPARLENCE, FEUD FOR PAMPH 
w.A.t 1OTCHK Iss, GEORGE H. “LEWIS, 
Acv’ « Secretary. President. 


I CAN LOAN YOUR 


Money at 8 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, 
on security as good as Governments. Highest refer- 
encesgiven. Write for particulars, 


CHAS. W. HOYT, West Duluth, Minn. 





g/t QIFIRST GOLU Mun i GAGESriratsis — 


rences. HIGH 
DAddress Tac TACOMA INOESTRENT. ton ThOUMA. wast 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


is now offered to a capitalist of large means to make 
an absolutely safe investment in 





: TY, 
rr which « profits  . 7 realized. P eee 


E ens & made at 6 ihves STiak 
tH eas 8 fae and ptt. ww iu "GOMPANY, 


References: THE INDEPENDENT, 
The People’ ~ National Bank, Denver. 


‘Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 


CE ive ns vidccncccdéeccceve Se008ee $256,600 00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits.8100,000 00 
Correspondence solicited. 


nA lOMA (South | Bend, Puget | Cc ity) 1 N VEST- 
ME s. i Guarantee 12 percent. perannum 
in any of the above cities. I have made from 4@ to 50 

4r cent. per annum for non-residents. I also make 

rst mortgage, im tg real estate loans on unques- 
tionable securities from 8 to W per cent. per ee _ pe - 

have choice bargains in Farm, op. 

and Garden Lands. ( ‘orrespondence 7 eels r = 
garding Western Washington. All inguiries answere d 
bromp tly. Address A, C. SICKELS, Tacoma, W jaah 


tate security. 
Send for maps, photographs, circu- 
Referenc es | furnishe 
IN ¥ ENT MENTS, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ javucanied 1857. 


REAL ESTATE (x\consssiox. 
PROPERTY RENTED 33) “i'd 


for, 
remittances ade promptly. 


TAXES ot. assessments looked after and 


First 
LOANS pdt = bya ody for aterm of years 


8% NET ‘obtained = first mortgages. ‘Real e 


lars, etc. 


ue . 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS, MONTANA, 
Capital Surplus and Profits, $350,000.00. 


Largest Bank in best town in Montana. Six per 
cent. interest paid on time deposits semi-annually. 

Tov osqmants made for customers, Correspondence 
anit, 


EGGLESTON, MALLPITE & BRO BROW. 


OrFices: 600 Royal Insurance anne = U7 
Building, CHICA ILu. 
Investments made and ment managed for non- 
residents. We have on hand a line of Gilt Edge 6 and 
7 per cent. Mortgages on Chicago property for sale. 
Reference any ank in Chic ago. Write us for a list 
of real estate investments. 


CHICAGO, PEORIA AND 
ST. LOUIS R’Y CO. 


5% CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE 
FIFTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS. 


Interest due June 1st and December ist. 


Detailed financial statements and copies ot 
the mortgage can be obtained at our office, 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
7 PINE STREET, NEW YORK CITY, 


— 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus and Undivided profits, $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York and the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Conneticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


DENVER facilities, splendid buildings 


and beautiful homes. Kesources unequaled ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vastand growing agricul- 
ture, and leading financtal center. REAL Ese 
TATE INVESTMENTS. Maps and pamphlets 
on application. 


CE CHEN NY EST MENT CO., 
Sane seee, —_ Office, Times Building. 


- pO YOU WANT 
1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


Principal and Interest aware promptly 
$400,000 invested without a default. 
7% GOLD MORTGAGES 8% 

On highly improved properties in the 

CITY OF SPOKANE, 
Also City, County and school 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8% 
Vor fall information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. 
Very highest reference given. 
DULUTH, 

The completion of the Elevated Street Rallway 
opens up a fine tract of land within ten minutes’ ride 
of Union Depot and business center of the city, ana 
offers the best of inducements to the investor fora 
rapid advance in value. An Electric Railway is now 
buliding through Fifth Division of Duluth Hights and 
will be com pleted about July lth. Lots on sale now 
at $150 to $260 each, one-fourth cash. Buy at once and 
realize the increase tn value which will result op 
completion of Electric Street Cur Hne, Send for 
rane and general ‘nformation to 
Highland Improvement Co., Duluth, Minn 


Any Person Having Funds to Invest, 


whether small or large amounts, will do well to write 
MR. GEO. M. VANDOREN, Seattle, Wash- 
ingten, for particulars regarding safe and profitable 
investments. Seattle has nearly 50,000 population, an 
increase in the last (0 years of 1,112.48 per cent, 


oO NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. Interest pay- 

0 able semi-annually by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to afi 


One of America’s great cities: 
Population 150.000; Deligntful 
climate, Leads all in transit 


paid. 


loans. Highest references. Address 
KERANK J. HAMILTON, Faizhaven, Wasa 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of people whoregret not having 
bought property in Caicago W or 4 yeirs ago, To all 
such and others whe have heard the unfortunate ones 
tell of the great opportunities neglected we wish to 
say: Duluth is now where Chicago was 35 years ago, 
and Chicago iad no natural advantage that Duluth 
has not, and what has been done in Chicago will be 
duplicated in Duluth in much less time, Write for 


information. 
*. KR. LOVETT & CO. 


THE TIME TO BUY 


is when property is low. Write me for facts about 
Real Estate. 
WM. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Minn. 
“THE CITY OF SMOKESTACKS I!’ 
Pacific Const Terminus ot Gt. Northern R.R, 
Everett, Snohomish County, Washington State. 
Reader : I desire to sell yousafe profit-making 
property in this city, or loan you money on good se- 
curity to net from 7 to 1) per cent. per annum. 
References: All banks in Everett and the pastors of 
the following congregations:—Methodist, Presbyte- 
rian, Catholic, Baptist and Episcopal, each of whom 
know of my responsibility. 


JOHN E. MctiANUs - - Banker. 


Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 


Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT 


NEW DULUTH 
HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louis Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion within sixty miles of Mesaba iron mines. Has 
erfect railroad facilities. Has cheap homes for 
aborers, To manufacturing seen free sites, cash 
nuses or stock subscriptions, For particulars address 


NEW PUTVTH LAND OO,, Duluth, Mian. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
Capital $2,000,000 
ID voce sereccecs geecccevene 2.800,000 
Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange 
Superior Facilities for Collections, 
SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 
NY IN THE COUNTRY, 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, President. 
ARTHUR LEARY, Vice-President, 
GEORGE 5S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTORS : 

Arthur Leary, Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright 
Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George Ss. Hart, 
Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edwaré C. Hoyt, 

w E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts. August Belmont: 
— Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob 
stor 


SH. WOOD « Co., 
INVESTMENT BANKEKS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 7,8, 10 and 12 percent, 
interest. Write for our special market letter. : 
THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK OF 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


Capital, $200,000 | 


Surplus, $4,000 


Offers a portion of the increase to investors at $102 
sha. k value 


Ample use can be found to profitably employ the ad- 
ditional capital at 10 per cent. mh in ain 
commercial paper. 
NE OUR OPERATIONS STRICTLY 
saehe m, ay pone patch aon 
ure we ya r cent, semi-annual 
the balance of the earnings to surplus 





United States Trost Company 


Nos, 45 and47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor, 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the Company, 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, 
will find his company a convenient depository tor 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G, HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

(JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPEK, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHAKLES 8, SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX ANDEK E, ORR, 
WILLIAM H. MACy, JR, 
Wa. D. SLOANE, 
GuBSTAV H,. SCHWAB, 
|FRANK LYMAN, B’kl'ya, 
|GEORGE F, VIETOR, 
WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 


x ry. < 
INVESTORS. 
Send your address on a postal card for“ Duluth An- 
nual Record,” and read the progress of a growing city 
M. L. MCMINN, Real Estate Broker, Duluth, Minn, 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital, - - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided Karnings, 266,423 24 


INCORPORATED 1872. 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
DANIEL D. LOD, 
SAMUEL SIAN, 

JAMES Low, 

WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
ERASTUS COKNING, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
GEORGE BLIss, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 


Under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont and 
Maine, 

Offers to investors at par its 54¢ per cent, Deben- 
tures, amply secured by first mortgages on real estate 
held in trast; principal and interest payable at the 
Chemical National Bank, New York, 

Write for pamphlet giving full description. 

JOHN M,. OWENS, Pres. W. E. COFFIN, Treas, 
JAMES CALLANAN,V. Pres. D. F. WITTER, Sec, 


S F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents, Appraisers and Brokers, 
254 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


To Industrial and Gommercial Ooncerns, 


Free Sites. Free Rents. 

Cash Capital loaned or subscribed, 

Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid tn 
wages. 

Homes sold workingmen, payable in 120 to 150 
monthly instalments. 

For particulars, address 


LAND AND RIVER IMPROVEMENT 00. 


West Superior, Wisconsin, 


_ DIVIDENDS. ~~ 


( FFICE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 

PANY, San Francisco, Cal., January Mth, 1893.— 
ONE DOLLAR PER SHARE on the capital stock of 
this company will be paid on and after February Ist, 
1803, on the presentation and surrender of Dividend 
Warrant No. 28, at the office of the Southern Pacific 
Company, No. 23 Broad Street New York City. 

‘Transfer books will be closed at 2 o’clock P.M., Jan- 
ary Ith, and open at 0 o’clock A.M. Friday, Febru- 
ary dd. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 

G. L. LANSING, Secretary Pro Tem. 


OFFICE OF 





Farragut Fire Insurance Co. 
No. 346 Broadway, 


New YOorK, January 10th, 1898. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY, 
declared a Semi-Annual, Dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


} York«K, Jan. 6th, 1893. 
The Board of Directors of this company have this 
day declared the regular quarterly dividend of TWO 
PER CENT. on the preferred and THREE PER 
CENT. on the common stock of the company, both 
ymayable on the Ist day of February next at the trans- 
er office of the company, 185 Front Street, this city. 
The transfer books will close Jan. lth, at 12 M., and 
reopen Feb, 2d, next 10 A M. 
G. WEAVER LOPER, Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL COR DAGE COMPANY. 
cw 





___ READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 


THE INDEPENDENT is furnished to sub- 
scribers at the rates given below, and these 
are without question the lowest rates offered 
by any periodical considering the quantity 
and quality of reading matter. The 
quality of the literary columns of 
THE INDEPENDENT are acknowledged to be 
of the highest character, not surpassed by 
those of any publication—weekly or month- 
ly—in the world. The cost of THE INDE- 
PENDENT at our regular rate of three dol- 
lars a year is less than six cents a week, and 
at our lowest club rate of two dollars a year 
is less than four cents a week. It is as- 
tonishing that so much can be furnished 
for so little, but the explanation lies in the 
fact that, owing to the high character of 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT,’ the best 
advertisers seek admission to its columns 
and from them we receive an income suffi- 
cient to enable us to place in the hands of 





our readers the largest, ablest and best 
weekly religious and literary journal in the 
world. 

Attention is called to our Club Rates, 
given below, by which a subscriber can, if 
he desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his paper. A large proportion ot our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for five years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other sub 
ceribers with their renewals 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
One Month $ 2% 


Three months..... ih 
Fonr months,..... 


Six months ..,.. .$1 50 
Nine Months...... 2 25 
1001 One year........ .. 300 
CLUB RATES. 
Two vears to one subscriber..... corccecccces 
One vear each to two subscribers.........+ 
Three years to one subscriber.........-s0008 
Three subscribers one year CACM... ......ee00e 
Four years to one subscriber.........es0000. 8 50 
Four subscribers one yeareach....ccseeee08 8 56 
Five years to one SubSCriDer.......seeeeeee++ 1000 
Five subscribers one year €acb.......+60++- 1000 
Tn clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 centr, 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT Is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their puid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that. effect. 

Our Clubbing List with other papers and 
magazines for 1893 is now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, ete, with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 
siesta 

DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CU's 
GLAss is shown In every requisite for the table and 
in beautiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. 
Genuine pleces have trade mark label, C. Dor- 
flinger & Sons, New Vork.— Ade. 

WESTERN INVESTMENTS. 

THE Stapleton Land pompany of Omaha, Neb., 
having « capital of $400,000, offers our readers a long 
line of Western investments which they recommend 
as being exceptionally safe and choice in every par- 
ticular. Omaha is one of the most thriving of the 
newer Western cities, and has had, we think, the ad- 
vantage of a continual forward movement without 


any important stoppage. It is exceptionally well 
situated for great prosperity. 


5 00 
5 00 
7 00 
700 





. + Treen 
A PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TOUR 
TO FLORIDA. 


SPACE on the first personally-conducted Pennsyl- 
vania Ruilroad tour to Florida is being eagerly 
sought for, The severe old-fashioned winter and the 
continuous snow storm which has prevailed for the 
past week has been the means of forcing the chilled 
inhabitants of the North to seek a warmer climate 
and escape from the treacherous winds and zero 
temperatore which promises to continue. This first 

, in ¢ ge of a Tourist Agent and Chaperon, 
ew York and Philadelphia ina Pullman 
Palace Vestibule train on January 3ist. 

The round-trip rate of $0 from New York and $48 
from Philadelphia covers transportation and meals 
en route in both directions. The tickets for this 
tour will admit of two whole weeks’ stay in the land 
of sunshine and flowers, which time will give the 
tourists ample opportunity to profit in health and 
Jleasure, and admit of a thorough tour of all the 
oe places in the Peninsula Later tours 
to. Florida’ will leave during the months of 
February and March, dates for which have 
been fixed for February Mth, 28th, March Mth 
and “8th. A neatly-prepared book on Florida and 
its surroundings is the disposal of all applicants 
by addressing the tourist agent of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, 849 Broadway, New York, or 233 
South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. -~Ady. 





PURE WINES. 

THE “Brotherhood Wines” are absolutely pure, and 
for medicinal purposes are unrivalled. hose who 
require the best wines for the purposes named should 
use only such as are absolutely pure, For medicinal 
and communion purposes they are recommended by 
physicians, churches and others. They are war- 
ranted to give entire satisfaction, and we refer by 
permission to the New York INDEPENDENT. Orders 
should be addressed to J. M. Emerson & Sons, 38 Park 
Row, New York. We will send “Price List” pre- 
paid with all particulars upon application. 


THORBURN’S SEEDS. 


As usual Messrs. J. M. Thorburn & Company have 
issued their annual descriptive catalogue of seeds, 
and it 1s certainly a thing of beauty. It has over one 
hundred pages of illustrated cescriptive matter re- 
lating to fleld, vegetable and tlower seeds of every 
known description and variety, and their proper cul- 
tivation. Messrs. J. M. Thorburn & Company have 
ca rned for themselves an enviable reputation during 
their ninety-one years of business in the city of New 
York, and our readers will consult their own inter- 
anmey | ordering from them and by asking them to 
send their descriptive catalogue. 


NEW YORK AND FLORIDA SPECIAL. 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces 
that, commencing Wednesday, January Ith, 1893, 
Friday, January 20th, and every Monday, Weducelas: 
and Friday thereafter, “The New York and Florida 
Special” will be placed in service for the season, 
leaving New York at 9:30 A.M. and Brooklyn at 9:00 
A.M., arriving at Jacksonville at 3:00 P.M. and St. 
Augustine at 4:15 P.M. the following day. 

This train willrun via the Wilson “Short Cut” of 
the Atlantic Coast Line (via Fayetteville), shortening 
the schedule almost two hours between New York 
and St. Augustine as compared with last year’s 
schedule. 

The train will consist of drawing-room car (con- 
taining six drawing-rooms with all conveniences), 
dining car, observation car, and drawing-room sleep- 
ing cars—all vestibwled, Kngagements of space may 
be made in advance on application to Ticket Agents 
ofthe Pennsylvania Railroad,—Adv. 











SEEDS, 


SEEDS. 


My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready and 
mailed free to all applicants, It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 


AND 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business, 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 East 19th Street, New York City. 








Constable Koes 


INDIA PONGEES, 
Corahs. 


Splendid qualities and colorings 
are to be found in our SPRING 
IMPORTATIONS of these desira- 
ble fabrics. 


2 13.2 ° 1° 
China Shirting Silks 
In extra fine quality and in new 
glace effects, New’ stripes and 


~ RONGEANTS. 
Srcoadoveuy LR 19th 4 


NEW YORK. 


CLEARING SALE 
Christmas & New Year's Gifts 


USEFUL ARTICLES 


AT 


ANDREW LESTER’S SONS, 


939, 641, 943, 945 EIGHTH AVE,, NEAR 
56TH STREET, NEW YORK, 
Elevated Station at Sid St. 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 


Of Every Description at a Sacrifice. 
Special Bargains in Carpets, Rugs, Mattings. 


ANDALL KINDS OF FLOOR COVERING, DINING- 
ROOM FURNITURE AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
3,000 Italian Silk Couch Blankets in all 
the NEW COLORINGS to close at less than 
HALF PRICE. 
Special figures for this week, 95c. 
Oontinuation Sale China-Goat RUGS, 
nearly two yards long, $1.50. 
Ladies’ Antique Oak Writing Deeks, Louis 
XIV, $12.50, reduced from $18.75. 


Mail Orders will receive prompt 
Attention. 


0?" Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


LINENS. 


In connection with the continuation of 
our General Sale of Housekeeping Linens, 
we shall this week add two choice lines of 
Hemstitched Dinner and Tea Sets, 

Siz2s and prices as follows: 

§x10 8x12 


8x14 








$9.50 $1100 $12.0 
Recent prices for same were $12.50, 

$15.00, $17.50. 
9x10 $x12 


9x14 9x16 





$15.00 $16.50 $18.00 $19.5 

Recent prices, $21.00, $22.50, $24.00, 
$25.50, 

10x10 = =19x12 


10x14 =: 10x16 


$16.50 $19.50 $20.50 $22.50 
Recent prices, $25.00, $27.00 $29.00. 
$31.00. 


James McCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & I1th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent. 








January 26, 1893. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Jusurance. 
CLAIMS RESISTED. 


THE complaint that a life insurance 
policy is liable to he a lawsuit instead of 
a legacy is little heard of now, altho it was 
once one of the regular stock objections. 
Nevertheless, it is useful, now and then, 
to note what proportion resisted bear to 
paid claims. It is now a quarter century 
(1867) since the aggregate annual claim 
payments of the companies doing business 
in this State were under ten millions. Be- 
vinning with that year, the figures at 
intervals of three years compare thus : 


‘aims 

Claims Paid. Resisted. Ratio. 
Ws acsteuass $7,995,376 $190,743 2.38 
ee 22,149,958 852,310 3.84 
| er 26,145,568 1,073,311 4.10 
SR sciopsinia's 28,750,354 $42,305 2.98 
Ser 32,967,564 678,140 2.05 
Bs schsagere 22,8227 054 118,135 0.26 
BEBE... cvccccs 62,731,497 289,558 0.46 


While the payments have been increas- 
ing, not only the ratio but the absolute 
umount of claims resisted has been de- 
creasing. The latter took a bound for- 
ward in 1878, increasing nearly 25 per 
cent. upon itself, and remained above a 
million until 1879, its maximum being 
$1,211,945 in 1877; then it began falling 
steadily until it reached its minimum in 
IN87, since which year it has shown a 
slight reaction in both amount and ratio. 
But it should be observed that the figures 
of amounts and ratio, small tho they are, 
dlo not show the eatire insignificance of 
resisted claims relatively ; for while the 
umounts reported as payments give the 
claims paid in each successive year the re- 
sisted claims are those ‘ outstanding.” 
Allclaims which have been made up to 
the date of a statement and have not been 
settled are necessarily entered as liabili- 
ties, whether they are resisted or have rot 
yet been examined or are approved but 
not yet due; hence, whatever resisted 
claims may have been carried over a year, 
whether in litigation or not, necessarily 
would be reported and counted twice. 
The figures do not state what amount of 
claims was successfully resisted in court, 
or what amount was unsuccessfully re- 
sisted, or what amount was disposed of 
by compromise ; there are no official data 
for such an analysis, which would be in- 
teresting but is not material to the pur- 
pose of showing what amountand ratio of 
claims are refused payment. 

The great increase, relatively and abso- 
lutely, in resisted claims from 1873-1878 
inclusive, attracts attention. This term 
covers the six years beginning with that 
of the financial crisis and entling with the 
taking effect of the Resumption Act, that 
being the date when returning prosperity 
seems to have shown beginnings. There 
are two ways of accounting for what can- 
not be treated as a mere coincidence. 
Financial trouble undoubtedly caused, as 
it always causes, some increase in mortal- 
ity by ordinary ways, and it probably 
caused some increase in suicides; but the 
dealing of all companies with the suicide 
problem has for many years been so much 
more open-handed than the letter of their 
contracts that we hardly think a greater 
sternness in suicide cases can account 
materially for the increase noted. We 
may suppose that the desperation in their 
afairs at that time led an unusual num- 
ber of men to seek relief by a fraudulent 
claim, either by a pretended disappear- 
ance or by an attempt at substitution of a 
body ; or the number of men who go 
away suddenly, without fraudulent in- 
tent, may have been unusually large. On 
the other hand, the companies may have 
been suspicious that more fraud than 
usual would be attempted ; or—since they 
were in a time of stress with everybody, 
With new business falling off, lapses enor- 
mously increased, and assets less fruitful 
and requiring greater nursing—they may 
naturally have had more disposition to 
scrutinize all claims. 

Yet from the first until now, more 
money has been paid, without refusal, 
upon claims not morally good than has 
been refused upon good claims, Legally 
g00d claims are rarely morally bad, but 
often the legally bad may be morally 
good, For example, the papers of a de- 





ceased man show that he had taken and 
kept up a policy without the knowledge 
of his family, and that a renewal fell due 
during his illness, which was of a nature 
that precluded communication ; any de- 
cent company would accept the inference 
that the deceased would have paid had 
not sickness intervened and so would 
allow the claim, and yet, in the lack of 
qualifying legislation, the contract would 
be technically lapsed. Or take the case of 
aman who makes a definite appointment 
for to-morrow with a solicitcr to make 
application, and is killed by accident be- 
fore he can keep it; this is a more pro- 
nounced case than that of the man who 
dies while the policy is being prepared, 
because the insurability of the risk has 
not been ascertained. Nevertheless an 
honest intention has been shown, and 
what should be done? It is natural to say 
that a mere intention should not be re- 
warded at the expense of the members 
who have acted, and we express no opin- 
ion as to what a company would probably 
do ; yet suppose it should appear that to 
recognize a fruitless intention would 


probably be wise upon grounds of 
expediency ? There have been not a few 
cases of payment of claims which 


were not only not good but positively bad 
and wrong. One of such was the once 
famous Dwight case, on which t'.e Home 
paid $10,000, telling the executors plainly 
that the claim was considered a swindle. 
In another case, no insurance had been 
taken, there was no intention to take any, 
and the intention was just the contrary; 
for the policy which had been authorized 
was positively refused by the insured, and 
it was only after a mortal illness had seized 
him that his family changed their view of 
the desirability of the transaction and de- 
sired to pay thepremium. Notwithstand- 
ing, the company judged it expedient to 
compromise the absurd claim instead of 
persistently rejecting it. 

In the degree that a company is irre- 
sponsible, struggling, or decaying, it will 
seek to avoid or to trade with claims made 
upon it. Failed assessment societies have 
always tried to do this, and failed Old 
Liners also have done it. But in general, 
all the tendencies impel toward prompt 
and liberal treatment of claims. The 
financial saving, it is recognized, would 
be vastly offset by the disfavor incurred. 
The keener the competition becomes the 
keener the desire to stand well with the 
public on the score of “liberality.” The 
position sought to be understood is that if 
the insured pays the premiums the com- 
pany will pay the policy ; so far and so 
fast has this gone that the danger now is 
of overdone “ incontestability.” This has 
gone so far that a bright insurance journal, 
in a burlesque account of the hippodreme 
race of the three giants, includes there- 
with an account of the race between Eli 
Gee-whiz, the lightning claim-payer, and 
Jeremiah Doleful, the most rapid of un- 
derwriters, Gee-whiz is pictured as run- 
ning with a big check held aloft, and 
Doleful bears a coffin on his shoulder ; 
the race is to see which side reaches the 
house first, the policy-payer or the under- 


writer. 
= sds —-—__—-_ — 


THREE MORE CHEAP ONES GONE. 


THREE more Benefit societies, having 
been sufficiently investigated by Deputy 
Superintendent Shannon, are to be placed 
at once in receivership, They are the New 
York State Mutual Benefit, of Syracuse, 
and the Life Union and National Benefit 
of this city. Charges of fraudulent man- 
agement had been made, but in order not 
to complicate the action, these were 
waived and the application was put on 
the ground of ascertained insolvency ; the 
misappropriated funds are also doubtless 
not recoverable, and as ‘‘Supremer” 
Somerby seems likely to escape without 
so much as one little touch from the 
whip of justice there is not much reason 
for expecting success in attempts to pun- 
ish—to wipe up the crumbs and close the 
humbug is all that remains. 

Of these three thus to be treated, 
the Life Union seems to have been the 
largest ; a year ago, it reported the pos- 
session of $68,000 real money, and over 
$5,000,000 in outstanding certificates, 
but lost by lapsing in 1891 nearly three 





times the amount written. The New 
York State Mutual Benefit also reported 
over five millions at risk at that time, 
and did not lapse as much in 1891 as it 
wrote; the National Benefit reported lit- 
tle cash, large resisted losses, and a lapse 
rate that outran the accretions. Probably 
the course of experience of the members 
with these societies has been this usual 
one: the early-maturing claims paid off 
without difficulty, and perhaps the first 
of them with cheering alacrity ; then an 
increasing labor and delay in getting a 
settlement and the face of the claim rare- 
ly paid unless the claimant was influen- 
tial or had a special amount of ‘* fight,” 
and a growing readiness to declare forfei- 
tures in case of their oldest members. At 
first money comes in readily and is paid 
out to claimants fairly well; then comes 
decreasing readiness in the coming in 
and a rapidly decreasing readiness in pay- 
ing out—this is the usual course. 

The claims which are really satisfied by 
these crumbling societies are as really so 
as if the rest of the members were not left 
in the lurch. Those are worst off whose 
claims are shaved or lost altogether ; how 
about those who have no claim—have 
they really had cheap insurance? Until 
occasion for a claim comes, one policy is 
as good as another ; and yet, is it? If we 
are to look at the minimum outlay, the 
underground policy is best until a loss oc- 
curs, and it may be argued that the pur- 
chaser of one of those, if satisfied with it, 
has obtained as much sense of security as 
his neighbor has who bought the best, 
hence that he has made an economical 
saving. But the third neighbor, who 
bought no policy at all, has saved stil) 
more, and if he has not been bothered in 
his mind by the chances of calamity he 
has done best of the three. This is the 
proposition that self-insurance is wisest, 
but the common sense of mankind rejects 
that as absurd, Insurance is, when the 
calamity occurs, to get your money ; 
meanwhile, is it to feel secure or really to 
be secure? Clearly the latter; insurance 
is indemnity, at the proper time, and the 
substantial certainty of contingent in- 
demnity until then. So the members of 
the collapsing benefit association, even if 
they have not meanwhile become unin- 
surable,gor have imbibed a disgust with 
the wh®le subject (in which case they 
have suffered a positive injury) are not 
very much better off than if they had kept 
their money, which they have spent in 
getting supposition rather than reality. 

For many years past we have been la- 
boring, perhaps with some degree of con- 
vincing success, to show the futility of 
low-cost life insurance. Property insur- 
ance, being written against an uncertain 
and variable contingency, may be made 
of low cost by making the conditions 
more favorable; in just the degree that 
fires are made infrequent and lighter, the 
cost of insuring against fire can be re- 
duced, But in life insurance it is impos- 
sible to do much with the factor of loss. 
The mortality rate is 1,000 per 1,000 lives, 
and nothing can change it. All that can 
be done by ‘selection ” is to slightly in- 
crease the average term of life, and thus 
prolong the term of accumulation ; but 
life insurance is, and always must be, a 
process of accumulation. How long this 
will be, in the case of any individual 
John Doe, nobody can foresee ; as to all 
the John Does—i. e., the ‘ average” 
John Doe—the problem is to col- 
lect of him, interest included, $1,000 
and expenses, by the time his estate 
will become entitled to demand $1,000, It 
is a matter of simple numbers that any 
scheme of organization which comes 
short of doing this is bound to fail. Col- 
lect the money in a single payment or in 
a thousand payments ; make it increase 
annually on the strict ‘‘ natural premium” 
scale, or make it ‘‘ level”; collect it by 
fixed premiums in advance, or by passing 
the post-mortem hat—all this is a matter 
of detail and convenience, provided the 
money is actually collected in full. But 
collected in full it must be. Over and over, 
by various simple illustrations, we have 
tried to show this to the comprehension 
of the dullest reader. Life insurance is 
a process of accumulation, Without 
money there can be no accumulation ; 
and, therefore, all attempts to attain this 
accumulation by half price or any frac- 
tion of the full price must prove abortive, 

How many of these attempts have thus 
failed we do not know. An approxima- 





tion might have been had, if it had oc- 


curred to us a dozen years ago to begin a 
chronological list of them as they oc- 
curred ; and yet it would not have any 
very great value. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 














THE first annual statement of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, issued 
under the presidency of Mr. John A. Mc- 
Call, is printed in our columns to-day. Its 
early appearance is, we think, indicative of 
a new life, a new energy, and an entirely 
new order of things which will hereafter 
pervade the New York Life. We take it 
that hereafter under the presidency of Mr. 
McCall there will be a directness and open- 
ness in the management of this colossal life 
insurance company which will commend it 
to the confidence and intelligence of the 
people. The statement, as our readers will 
see, is a remarkable one. In the first place, 
it is probably the only statement of a life 
insurance company which will appear dur- 
ing the present season having an official 
certificate of examination of the Insurance 
Department of the State. As is well 
known, the Company during the past year, 
received at the hands of the Insurance De- 
partment of this State one of the most 
thorcugh, searching and exhaustive exami- 
nations ever given—so far as we know—to 
any life insurance company. The result, as 
our readers know, was one of very great 
credit to this popular and prosperous cor- 

yoration, the New York Mhife Insurance 

Jompany. 

It now shows total assets of $137,499, 198,99. 
Its total liabilities are $120,694,250.89, leav- 
ing a net surplus, excluding all assets not 
acceptable under the law of the State or the 
requirements of the Department, of $16,804, 
948,10. We said on the occasion of the ac 
cession of Mr. McCall to the presidency of 
the New York Life that ‘it was one of the 
most gratifying incidents of recent date in 
life insurance. It means not only renewed 
confidence in, but a tremendous accession 
of strength to the New York Lite and a 
general broadening of the hold which life 
insurance has taken during the last few 
years on the better judgment of the people 
of this country.”?’ Without pretending to be 
a prophet we think that the present state- 
ment of the New York Life amply justifies 
our predictiops. For instance, the Company 
issued during the year 66, 259 policies, in 
suring $173,000,000 as against 52,746 policies 
insuring $152,000,000 in 1891, Its total num- 
ber of policies in force January Ist, 1898, 
was 224,008, a gain in 1892 of 30,556 with a 
gain of insurance in force of $60,165,451. The 
figures of the New York Life are beginning 
to be of such a colossal character that it 1s 
difficult for the ordinary mind to readily 
grasp and comprehend them. For instance, 
the Company has in force insurance to the 
amount of $689,248,629. ‘’his is a tremendous 
sum of money, andits possibilities for good 
are beyond calculation. It is gratilyimg 
to know that a large portion of it will in the 
course of time be disbursed to policy holders 
of the New York Life Insurance Company. 
There is only one thing to say, and that 1s 
to commend to every one in need of sound 
life insurance the statement printed in '‘l'HE 
INDEPENDENT to-day assuring them of its 
sound Character and able management. 

_ Mr. Joba A. McCall, President, is assisted 

in managing the affairs of Uhe Company by 

able ollicers and trustees, including Mr. 

Henry ‘Tuck, Vice President; Mr. A. H. 

Welcn, Second Vice President; Mr. G. W. 

Perkius, ‘third Vice President, and Mr. 

Theodore M. Banta, Cashier. 

THE PRUDENTIAL [INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA A't NEWARK, N., J. 
WE invite the careful attention of every 

reader of ‘'HE INDEPENDENT to the seven- 

teenth annual statement of the Prudential 

Insurance Company, published ip this issue 

of ‘THE LNDEPENDENT, Our readers well 

know our Opinion of the benefits to be de- 
rived trom life insurance; but the Pru- 
dential of Newark invites our special atten- 
tion because Of its special field of work; 

Which 1s largely among the middle classes 

and the poor, and often the very poor, It 

grants lusurance under 4 variety of forms 
of policy to meet the requirements of all 

Classes of people. 1t granus insurance upon 

the lives of Children and adults, whether 

male or temaie, and the rate tor remales is 
no greater thau that for males. rom the 
fact that the children of the poor are more 
liable to disease and death than the chil- 
dren of those 1n better Circumstauces, the 
payment of a life mMsurauce upon the child 
is One Of tne Most excellent forms in which 
help could Come to the parents. ‘lhe policy 
is payable immediately upon proof of loss, 
and oftentimes this happens within twenty- 
four hours, thus enabling the parents to 
pay tor the needs of the sick room und also 

10 obtain a respectable funeral tor the 

dearly beloved child, In thousands and 

thousands of cases the Prudential nas 
slepped in at the moment when the great 

Lrouvle Came and provided a financial out- 

come, without which the Kuoard of Charities 

and Correction would have been obliged to 
render aid, ‘Ihe self-esteem and respect of 
nen aud Women are thus preserved through 

Lue lostrumentality of the Prudential in- 

surance Compauy, and vis, as every one 

KuOWS WhO has any acquaintance with the 

sucial problems which stare so many of us 

in the face, is something of the highest 
value. Uur readers ought to send to the 

Prudential Insurance Company ot Newark, 

N. J., for their printed matter, giving some 

littie idea of the scope of their work. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF SPRING- 
FikLD, MASS, 

It is very gratifying to note in the forty- 
first annual report uf the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Inosurance Company evidence 
of the firm hold which sound lite insurance 
hus upon the people of this country, ana it 





carries the assurance that with the down- 
fall of assessment associations the peopie 
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are turning to the only safe and effective 
+ of providing for their families. 
e Massachusetts Mutual has had an ex- 
ceedingly prosperous year; its receipts 
have been much larger than the year previ- 
ous ; its total assets have increased to $13.- 
433,668.21, and its surplus by the Massachu- 
setts standard is now #1, 090,858.83. It has 
issued during the year 7,399 policies, insur- 
ing $20,111,450, and had in force December 
31st 28,767 policies, insuring #78,467,497. 
These figures show a very large and grati- 
fying increase over the business of the pre- 
vious year. The Massachusetts Mutual 
Life is a most excellent company, and we 
heartily commend it to the patronage of 
our readers. Its officers are: M. V. B. Ed- 
erly, President: Henry S. Lee, Vice Presi- 
ent, and John A. Hall, Secretary. 


1851. THE 18096 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
42 Years of Successful Experience 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus, 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 


contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Exawine its merits before Insuring your life, 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, President, 


HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secreturv. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company, 
Of the City of New York. 


146 BROADWAY, 


FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
IN one respect the Frankliu Pire Insurance 

Compan Philadelphia is dniaue, in that 
it is working under a perpetual caarter. It 
began business in 1852, and has had an ex- 
tremely useful oe. 
is,as will be seen y reference to their 
statement pA Py te this paper, ah ex- 
celient one in every respect, and during the 
past year has increased the essentials neces- 
sary to success, and at present with a capi- 
tal of $400,000, has a net surplus of $1,000,- 

501.60 and total assets of $3,198,529.07, ‘It is 

an excellent Company and well managed. 


The Company 


NEW YORK. 








Its officers are James Ww. McAllister, Presi 
dent, and Ezra T. Cresson, Secretary. DAVID ADEE, President. 
__ INSURANCE. WM. H. CROLIUS, Vice Prest. & Sec’y. 
ea Se s(|s CHAS. P. PEIRCE, Asst. Secretary. 
—- 2 Amer- 
= can SILAS P, Woon, Agency Manager. 
FIRE roe a 
— WAt SHING TON 
ance 
Company. 


Life 


Insurance 


7 Philadelphia, 
EIGHTY “THIRD AmEO AL STATEMENT. 4 
Cash capital.. : *5 900,000 00 
Rese ed for reinsurance “and ali other 
claim eee GS 
sarpins over ai Liabilities. . 141,428 86 


TOTAL TS, January Ist, 1893.... 83,183, w2 47 
THOMAS it. MONTGOMERY, President. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 20-S-D, Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want ¢v less 
expensive policy than an Endowment with equai re- 
sults. 

The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash divi- 
dends, —— oe owner of a oe a me and 
> > = srofita yle cash payment at a definite time, or, pre- 
NEW YORK, 271 Brondway, he -rred, an estate free of incumbrance, Address 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. | E, S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 


BOSTON, 40 Water Street, 21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 


OF 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance? Co,, 


For the Year Ending December 3ist, 1892. 





Iasues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 


chusetts. 





RECEIPTS IN 1892. 


IE ois cans nveniccanssessse Sunkh paberaeeEbAbUbekie bed keke tRGkbeebeGpaeh Sakina sek banreahguebe~sih baneee sa tr 5 52 


Interest and Rents.. 
Profit and Loss ve 
DOGMA GENSE BOUTCOS. ... .00<c20ccveescescccceee 





12.562 46 


IRIN Oe Desens 5 aN oe ee a uc har ocak ee $3,447,078 €6 


PRRs CRABMNS. «250000 00 0cvccevccecsosscees 
iE... cect eR cakcueh LEssbitPbesek Sh eGeraubbobeseesesbeebbossboseue s 
Surplus Returned to Policy Holders in Dividends. . 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies......................0000+ 





Pe 246 it 


ee . . akc oe ls cub wipe aa bce oh aksbibnbeaeh. kb kubeneebacbaeeeeceeaken $1,495,048 44 
Commissions, Salaries, Taxes, Licenses and State Fees, Printing and Advertising, Medical Ex- 

aminations, Postage and Other E ee EEE 
Taxes and Expenses on Real Estate.................csceeeeee oe : 
Re-insurance 


Total Disbursements. . 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate........ 
Loans Secured by Collaterals...... 
seeeee on C jeenpeny’ 8 P 7 ies in Force. 





1,045,900 5t 
159,483 00 
110,000 00 

1,135,208 54 
481,100 00 

85,020 U0 

» 797 on 


Ralirond Honds RK beSEGDLSREDENEALE Seb einbes bonnes 

| ese r 

Premium Notes on Policies in Force...... 

Cash on Hand and in Banks ‘ 
Premiums in Course of Collection (net). 
Deferred Premiums (net).. 
Interest and Rents Accrued... 


Total Assets........ ‘ 








eS SUN cc cus cans ans shaban ba pansed iad abeseuansceces wosbed 
Claims for Death Losses and Matured Endowments in Process ot Adjustment 
Unpaid Dividends due and to become due 
Ne rin tos abcd cau ahh Lhe bbe ake a peAKebOn VERS Sbeweb ae seenbeouninbon 

BN SINE in ves cnnecincncccsens 


Surplus by Massachusetts Standard 





2,342,809 38 
seseeeseeesens S10, 858 88 


Number of Policies issued in 1892, 7.399, wy 
Number of Policies in Force, December ‘lst, 
versionary 


*20,111.450 00 
878,467,497 OO 


Additions). 


Springfield, Mass., January 17th, 1893. 

The Receipts and Disbursements of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 
Company for the year 1892, as shown by the foregoing statement, have been 
carefully audited under the supervision of the undersigned, and the Securities and 
Balances as shown, have been personally examined by us and found to be correct. 
HENRY S. HYDE, 
JOHN R. REDFIELD, 
N. C. NEWELL, 

Auditors. 


M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 


HENRY 5S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary: 
NEW YORK OFFICES 258 Broadway and 10 West 23d Street. 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 Broadway, New York. 


JANUARY 1st, 1893. 


This is the only Company holding an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance Superintendent. 


ASSETS. 


INDE iii cl was com ueeme Sik epebemencaws cere $12,531,016 75 


rs 86,680,177 51 
Bonds and Mortgages. ............... cece cece eee eeee 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals......................-. 3,916,000 00 
POTN MNOR 055s ss sab kh bibub esas heb aceon mumciai's 1,096,850 08 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 


Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 3,865,275 37 


SSRN cca ba cedoke acces er cba ssauewekase "4 


$137,499,198 99 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies.............$119,075,888 00 
II, cdi nab eo eine esoesssaesneS anesees 1,618,362 89 
’ TOTAL LIABILITIES ..............-...... $120,694,250 89 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 

plus by the Annual Report of the 

New York State Insurance Depart- 

ment as of December 31st, 1892.... 


INCOME. 





$16,804,948 10 











Total Premium Income................052 seecccees $25,040,113 98 
eg a a a 5 iB! 6 416 ‘90 
I ooo 5 oois'ssvsinesesecevscves ssavece $30,936,590 83 
Se ey ee oo OR ee ey 7,896,589 29 
ey ae eee re 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,984,121 05 
Total paid policy-holders. ......... ..§13,995,012 33 
Se, ee 


Agency eeiaiians Physicians’ Fees, hdentties and 
Se er re beeen ame «-.-. 1,851,246 18 


1,629,715 65 


Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses................ .. 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS. ...................... $21,654,290 76 


Number of Policies issued during 1892, 66,259, New Insurance, $173,€05,070. 
Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, 689,248,629. 


NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as it 
will be published by the State Insurance Department. 





No assets not acceptable under the law of 
the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($1 6,804,- 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’'S ANNUAL REPORT. 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 


HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. E. N. GIBBS, . . Treasurer. 
A. H. WELCH, 2d Vice-President. H. 8. THOMPSON, Comptroller. 
G. W. PERKINS, . . 34 Vice-President. C. C. WHITNEY, Secretary. 
R. W. WEEKS, . Actuary. T. M. BANTA, - « « Cashier. 
Cc. N. JONES, . Associate Actuary. J. A. BROWN, . Auditor. 


H.C. RICHARDSON, . Ass’t Actuary. D. P. KINGSLEY, 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Director. 
S. H. CARNEY, M.D., Associate Medical Director. 
M. L. KING, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


O. H. ROGERS, M.D., Assistant Medical Director. 


Supt. of Agencies. 


TRUSTEES. 
CHARLESS. FAIRCKILD, WOODBURY LANGDON, EDM’D D. RANDOLPH. 
EDWARD N. GIBBS, JOHN A. MCCALL, HIRAM R. STEELE, 
WILLIAM R. GRACE, | HENRY C. MORTIMER, WILLIAM L, STRONG 
WM. B. HORNBLOWER, RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, AUGUSTUS G. PAINE, A, H. WELCH, 


WILLIAM H. APPLETON, 
©. C. BALDWIN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 





WILLIAM C, WHITNEY, 
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1829 Charter Perpetual. 1893 
Franklin 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF 


PHILADELPHIA. 











Assets, Jan. Ist, 1893: 





Mortgages............... $355,474 06 
Real Estate. .............. 324,100 00 
Loans on Collaterals...... 373,288 04 
Bonds and Stocks........ 1,905,959 75 
IE ash sccsesiiiees 239,707 2 

Sean $3,198, 529 07 
Capital........c.....1.--. $400,000 00 


Insurance Reserve........ 1,747,712 63 


U id Losses, Divi- / 
ae al 0,314 84 
Net surplus.............. 1,000,501 60 





Total Assets, Jan.1st,1893,83,198,529 0. 


OFFICERS: 


JAS. W. MCALLISTER, President. 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice President. 
GEORGE F. REGER, 2d Vice President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, 
Secretary, 


SAMUEL K. REGER, 
Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
James W. McAllister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Francis P. Steel, 


John Wright, 
Charles M. Swain, 
Charles W. Potts, 
Gieorge A. Heyl, 

Geo, Fales Baker, M. D. 


John Sailer, 
George F. Reger. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT: 
ROBERT H. WASS, Manager, 
JOHN M. DREDGER, Secretary. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ngw YORK, January 25th, 1893. 


The Trustees, nm Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company,submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 31st of December, 1891. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1891, to 3lst December, 1891.......... $3,862.687_19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
TADUALY, UWW1...cccccccccccccccsee 0. ove e+ 1,884,177 87 
Total Marine Premiums...... icddenden $5,256,865 84 
Premiums marked off from lst January, 
1891, to 3lst December, 1891..... eecees neoee 784,723 36 
Losses paid during the same 
period...... eocccccecooocccocce $1,836,825 1) 


Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $784,790 57 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,567,156 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,009,100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company. 


OCBtUIMATE AL........sceeeeeeeeeeiceeeeeceees 1,083,400 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... eee 1,426,080 
Cash in Bank..... eeceee eoseseeccoere ovecsees 198,806 88 

Amount...... ereveces oo» $12,278,682 17 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or thei: 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1887 wil! 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday,the Second 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease, The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1891, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the Tnird of May next. 
































By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
A. A. RAVEN HAS, D. LEVERICH, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW. GEORGE H. MAC 
WM. STURG/ WRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,’ ISAAC BELL. 
WILLIAM H. WE N. DENTON SMIT 
HORACE GRAY, THOMAS MAIT 7 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, GEORGE L. NICH LS 
GEORGE BLISS, USTAV ANSIN 
JOHN L. RIKER, JOSEPH. 4G CAMPBELL 
C. A. HAND, GEORG 
JOHN D. REWLETT vLETT SERMON I. RO 
BABLES TURISTIAN TEASDER VELL. 
JOUN DJ yoni TOOK . 
Ven . 5 








THE AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Showing the Condition of the Company Jan. ist, 1893. 


ASSETS. 
Real Kutate.......ccccccccsecs ee F2H2,206 60 
Loans on First Mortgages...... 1,234,600 00 
Ground rents, well secured..... 7,258 34 
United States Loans ........... 33,750 00 


Railroad Bonds and Loans.... 
Call and Time Loans........... 
Interest and rents due and ac 


1,236,676 61 
123,900 00 


esr rasacsedsceoncnesincs 21,940 71 
Premiums in course of collection 97,237 68 
Cash in Banks and office of 

MR cccnicdecesatnccecnsn 175,647 53 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1893, $3,183,302 47 








LIABILITIES. 


Losses iv process of adjustment, 


including all unpaid losses... $466,840 64 
Reinsurance Fund, term........ 1,524,289 28 
™ ” permanent. 546,182 61 
Dividend uncalled for........... 460 00 
Commissions unpaid... ........ 4,101 08 
Cash Capital... ccccccoccecsecs 500,000 00 
Ic vveccccdcccescscvcscees 141,428 86 
$3,183,302 47 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


CHARLES P. PEROT, Vice-Pres. | 
WILLIAM F. WILLIAMS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


RICHARD MARIS, See’y 


and Treas. 


WM. J. ee nie of Agency Dep’t. 


DIRECTORS : 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, ALEXANDER BIDDLE, 
CHARLES P, PEROT, 
JOSEPH E. GILLINGHAM, EDWARD F. BEALE, Jr, 


ISRAEL MORRIS, 
P, 8S, HUTCHINSON, 


SAMUEL WELSH, 
CHAS, 8S. WHELEN, 


THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsivet 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1891. 





Assets, . . . e . 


$159,507,13. 68 





ag other than Re ater 
} aa oo from all | sources, e 7 ° 7 
Payments to Policy-Holders, ° 
Risks assumed ao 

Risks in force, . . . 


Reserve on Policies Ageovtown Table 4%). «.« « 


renewed, 194,470 policies, 


$146,968,322 00 
oe cere ° 507,849 52 
12,030,967 198 
‘ a 37,634,734 53 
» « _18,755,711 86 
607,171,801 00 


225,507 policies, amounting to 695,753,461 03 





Nors.—The above statement shows a large increase over the business of 1890 in amount at risk, new busi- 
nes, assumed, payments to policy-holders, receipts, assets and surplus; and includes as risks assumed only the 
number and amount of policies actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year. 





Loans on Collateral Securities, . 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, w “< 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° e 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, ° . e 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . e ° 


$81,345,540 48 
57,661,455 78 
10,223,903 90 

5,070,153 03 
_ 5,206,085 49 


$159, 507,138 68 BA 





& hewe carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Audites, 





From the Surplus a dividend wiil be apportioned as usual. 





31, Iso 


and hereby certify that th 
In makin 


bation of a ean 
vouchers 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of this Compan 
23d day of December, ultimo, the undersigned were appo nted a Com- 
mittee to examine the annual statement for the ye’. 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 
Orrce of THe Muruat Lire insurance Company or New Yona. 


January 25, 1892. 
».held on the 


nding December 


1, and to verify the same by comparison with “the assets of the 


Com 
Phe < Committee Have carefully performed the duty assigned to them 
e statement is in all particulars correct, an 
that “es oreo. re ecified therein are in possession of the Company. 

g th s certificate the Committee bear testimony to the high 
character of the investments of the Company and express their appro« 
order, and accuracy with 

ave been kept, and the business in general is transacted. 


which the accounts and 


4. C. Von Post, 
@conae Biss, J. H. HERnicn, 
Juuien T. Davies, D. C. Rosiason, 
as. G. HOLDEN. 


Roecar Sewer, 





Samugt FE, Seroutts. 
Samuagc D, Bascocx. 
Georcs S. Cos. 
Ruicnarp A, McCurpy., 
James C, Hotpen. 
Hermann C. Von Post, 
Atsxanper H. Ricz 
iwwis Mav 


Oxtver Haraiman, 
Henry W. Smitn. 
Ropert OLypHanr. 
Grorce F. Baker 
Duptey O.cotr. | 
Freperic CroMwELL. 
vLien T. Davins, 
OBERT SEWELL. 








WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 





STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A.G BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 182. 
PPA Brea irica eo BABE STG TB 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard). _9026.337 46 
Cash mao Values stated in licy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non- For eiture law 
wuw Saue: OFFIOR. 180 Broadway, 
c. WwW. ANDERSON, » Gen, Agt. 


1850.” 1893. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: 








GEORGE H. 

Or I co ccsncosccscenscscscsceceet ecretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT.,.......... . Assistant Sec retary. 
as nvidcvcccdeccsndcseescece Actuary. 
ADICTS CO, PEIICY 0000 00 cccccce cece cccccee Cashier. 
SOHN P. MUNN. ...cccccccs socvevevcoed Medical Director. 


FINANCE C OMMITTEE., 
LO. G WIL, Ie Sawe....F ven, Chem, atest Bank. 
GUINNESS ss caccvedras eneceterceson ~*~ Goods, 
"iy J. TU : i isiwéddunendéndminad@easadens suilder. 
. H. PERKINS, JR., 
Pres. ‘Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
The two most pepaier lans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY which gives 
tothe insured the greatest possible amount of in- 
omy in the event of death, at the lowest possible 
Th cae enter and the GUAKANTEKED IN. 
“OME: I ILICY which embraces eve ry valuable fea- 
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Old and Young. 
THE DOUBLE CHARGE. 


BY HENRY HAYMAN. 


I ONCE knew a dear archdeacon, 
Since gone to the great majority, 
“Tn battle as good 
As he was in the wood ”— 
Experience is my authority. 


I remember, at one visitation, 
Proceeding to charge bis clergy— 
Who came at his call, 
Churchwardens and all— 
In a voice more cheery than dirgy, 


As he groped in his cassock pocket, 
In quest of the charge he had penned us, 
A hitch there took place, 
Or, in classical phrase, 
A hiatus valde deflendus. 


Hiatus indeed! We curates 
Agape, were expectant around him: 
Church wardens aghast 
Beheld him stuck fast, 
As some spell mesmeric had bound him. 


Like sportsman who tries both barrels 
When there isn’t a charge in either, 
He turned out in sight 
Pocket left, pocket right, 
In hopes his charge might lie there. 


‘Dear brethren,’’ quoth he, 
written 
Seems lost; if you’ve no objection, 
I'll give you the pith,” 
And proceeded forthwith 
To “charge” us from recollection. 


“what I'd 


Like bear in a boat loose drifting, 
He cruised up and down many topics ; 
* Perversions to Rome, 
Church progress at home,’’ 
And “ missions far off in the tropics.” 


He’d come near the end, when there hap. 
pened 
A catastrophe ;—how shall | breathe it ? 
By accident pushing 
The plump velvet cushion, 
He turned up the charge from beneath it. 


‘* Dear brethren, I’ve found what was miss- 
ing, 
I could but imperfectly quote it ; 
You’d now like, no doubt, 
To hear it throughout ; 
So, I'll give it you just as [ wrote it.” 


The luncheon got cold—but waxed warm 
Mrs. Archdeacon ;—you should have seen 
her! 
And likewise the cook ; 
But I think we partook 
With appetites very much keener. 


After luncheon a rural dean rose, 
Who sought to improve the occasion : 
‘* Our venerable host 
Is surely a toast 
Admitting of no evasion. 


‘* Young brethren, look after your fees ; 
You'll find they are quite worth the 
trouble, 
Sure none can refuse 
Your moderate dues, 
When an archdeacon charges double.” 
ALDINGH(M, ENGLAND. 


ap 


THE SCHOLARS. AN EPISODE. 





BY MARGARET L, WOODS, 
AUTHOR oF * A VILLAGE TRAGEDY.” 


RATTAT-AT—rattat-at. 

Once more Mr. Charles fell upon the 
shabby door and delivered a thundering 
volley of knocks with the handle of his 
immaculate umbrella. He could hear 
some one moving within, but the door 
remained obstinately closed. Outside it 
was bitterly cold. Below him the narrow 
street, so steep it broke here and there 
into steps, plunged down apparently into 
a pit of gathering darkness, but really 
into the crowded center of the little town, 
whose tall chimneys and huddled roofs he 
could still discern, distinct in the black 
and white of twilight and snow. The 
house before which he stood was the last ; 
beyond it lay a white, desolate world 
whose boundary of hills could be half 
perceived, half divined against the sky. 
The snow in some temporary thaw had 
slipped down the roofs, and lay curling 
and hanging in long sheets and fantastic 
festoons over the eaves of the houses, 





where irregular fringes of icicles were 
hanging, too. The street was lonely and 
almost dark, except for the long wirdows 
of the garrets, brightly lighted behind 
their lattice panes and showing sometimes 
the silhouets of looms and of figures mov- 
ing behind them. As the young man 
stood stamping with cold and impatience 
in the frosty dusk, he could hear all about 
him the click-clack of the busy shuttles. 
Presently he heard the thud and clink of 
a heavy zinc pail deposited on the stone 
floor ; immediately afterward a Niagara 
of ice cold and remarkably dirty water 
burst from under the door, dashed over 
his feet, and so flowed down the steps. 
With something between a shriek and an 
execration, the young man jumped to one 
side, and almost at the same moment a 
voice, proceeding from the crack under 
the door whence the flood had issued, 
said in a measured and stately tone : 

‘* Hi beg your pardon, sir. Now hiam 
able to see your boots, hi perceive you are 
not Mrs. Joshua Higgs.” 

Now the door was unbolted and, opening 
a crack, showed a section of 2 tall loose- 
jointed man over sixty, with spectacles, 
a bald forehead, a long shaven upper lip 
end a thin gray beard. When he saw 
Charles he immediately flung the door 
wide, exclaiming : 

‘*Ho, Mr. Charles, my dear, pray walk 
in. You have had a most hungracious re- 
ception, I fear: but I am sure you will 
excuse me when I tell you I mistook you 
for my niece.” 

‘‘Is that the way you usually receive 
ladies, Joel Garside?” asked Mr. Charles, 
sternly. pulling off his snow-boots. 

Joel smiled a slow, indulgent smile. 

‘“‘Ladies! Ho, dear me, Charles! I 
cannot even himagine what 1 should do 
were a lady to honor my humble roof. 
But has I told you, I mistook you for a 
female relative.” ny 

The narrow passage in which they stood 
was rendered narrower by a row of large 
wooden boxes placed on their sides against 
the wall and converted into bookcases. 
The stone floor was wet, and the unpro- 
tected flame of the gas-jet waved this way 
and that in the violent draught. It was 
here that Joel commonly entertained his 
visitors. The habit had been originally 
engendered by a jealous dislike of admit- 
ting strangers or indifferent persons to 
his sanctum, but it was now exercised 
mechanically. 

‘*T suppose we must talk in the pas- 
sage,” said Charles, resignedly ; ‘‘ but it’s 
beastly cold.” 

‘*Walk in, Charles—walk in, I beg !” 
cried Joel, opening the door of his parlor 
with alacrity. ‘‘ You are well aware that 
my little hapartment is hardly fit to re- 
ceive visitors; but you are halways wel- 
come.” 

Joel Garside had a precise, elaborate 
manner of speech. He treated his sylla- 
bles with judicial impartiality, giving to 
each its meed of careful enunciation and 
disdaining to curtail the meanest verb 
that is. He spoke like a man who reads 
more than he talks and without a trace of 
his native dialect, unless the exuberance 
of his aspirate might be reckoned as such. 

Mr. Charles entered the parlor and 
seated himself on the table, opening his 
fur coat and showing evening dress be- 
neath. The slim young figure with the 
bright hair and clear-cut features, strik- 
ingly blond in the rich setting of the seal- 
skin collar, brought a strange, incongru- 
ous note of luxury and grace into the lit- 
tle parlor ; not that it was poverty-strick- 
en, but it was bare of furniture, and in- 
cumbered with books. There were books 
on the sofa, books on the chairs, and 
books innumerable on the floor; not in 
any disorder, but piled up regularly, one 
on the top of the other. 

‘* And what does Mrs. Higgs say to you, 
Joel, when she does get in?’ asked 
Charles. 

“*T scarcely like to repeat to a hedu- 
cated man like you, Charles, what a coarse, 
hignorant person like Mrs. Higgs is capa- 
ble of saying,” returned Joel, seating him- 
self with as much dignity as he could on a 
chair already occupied by two quarto vol- 
umes and several octavos ; ‘‘ but since you 
will have it so I will tell you. She per- 
sonally hinsults me”—he paused. ‘‘ She 





says”—he drew himself up and breathed 
rather hard—‘‘she actually says that— 
that I have come to a time of life when it 
is my duty to make my last will and 
testament. Himagine it, Charles! She 
says this to a man like myself, in his very 
prime, and likely, as I frequently tell Re- 
becca Higgs, to outlive her and most of 
his relatives. Yes, she calls upon me to 
make my last will and testament !” 

‘*T suppose she wants to secure your 
money for young Higgs,” replied Charles. 

‘*No, sir; I will say for Rebecca it is 
mainly a sense of family duty that leads 
her toconduct herself thus. The Garsides 
hignorantly suppose it to be an offense and 
a disgrace to a respectable family should 
any member of it leave his money away 
from his blood relations. They are sus- 
picious, and they suspect—they suspect 
me of I know not what. Ho, what will 
they not say over my grave! Such of 
them, I mean, as may conceivably sur- 
vive to see it.” 

Joel rose and, seizing a duster, began 
vehemently vo polish the chair on which 
he was sitting, as tho to work off the irri- 
tation caused by the intolerable reflection 
that men, and more particularly women 
of the tribe of Garside, might yet live to 
make observations over his grave to 
which he would not be in a position to 
reply. 

‘* You have not given them a hint about 
the Institution?” said Charles, interroga- 
tively. 

Joel shook his head slowly with an air 
of infinite sagacity. 

‘*You must pardon my continuing my 
household operations,” he said, in a min- 
ute. ‘One that’s gone would hunder any 
circumstances be sadly shocked at the 
state of the room, could she return; but 
I should not like to think she would be 
positively hunable to sit down without 
soiling her dress.” 

‘* You could easily get some woman to 
do all that for you,” suggested Charles. 

‘*Ho, no, my dear,” replied Joel, 
promptly and emphatically. 

*“Why not, Joel?” 

Joel smiled his slow smile, that curled 
up the corners of his straight-lipped 
mouth and at the same time, by some law 
of its mechanism, drew the eyelids down 
almost over his eyes. It gave him a look 
of immense superiority to his interlocutor, 
of profound and subtle wisdom. 

**She would marry me,” he said. 

‘Oh, I'd back you to defend yourself,” 
replied Charles, carelessly. 

Joel looked at him, smiled again and 
shook his head. 

‘*Hah, Charles,” he said, solemnly, ‘‘I 
have hoften been surprised that no one 
has yet married you.” 

The young man being modest made 
some deprecatory reply, and meantime 
Joel in the course of his dusting had 
come to the mantelpiece. A pair of brass 
candlesticks stood on it, a china shepherd 
and shepherdess and two faded daguerreo- 
types in gilt frames. In one were still 
visible the outlines of a boy and girl, 
stuck up side by side in their Sunday 
clothes ; from the other looked forth dimly 
with blurred eyes, the merest suggestion 
of a dark, handsome Lancashire face. 
These daguerreotypes were all that 
remained to Joel Garside of wife and 
children, all dead within one fatal week, 
five-and-twenty years ago. 

**I am aware,” he said, with a sigh, 
“that this dusting takes up time which 
might be more profitably employed in 
study ; but how could I suffer a strange 
and probably careless female to handle 
my Lairs and Penaits.” And he rubbed 
the faded face of his wife’s portrait gen- 
tly and carefully. 

“*T mustn’t stay,” said Charles, rising. 
‘*T just came to bring you a little contri- 
bution to your library, which I picked up 
in Paris.” 

He handed his friend a small and beau- 
tifully bound edition of ‘* Don Quixote” 
in the original. 

“Is it worthy of the Institution, Joel? 
I thought it pretty.” 

‘Pretty enough, very pretty. But you 
consider the houtsides of books too much, 
Charles,” returned Joel, putting on 
another pair of spectacles and minutely 
examining the two little volumes, ‘ You 





are hignorant of the very helements of 
bibliography and would be easily imposed 
upon by the merest forgery. However, this 
appears to be genuine, so far as I can at 
present ascertain. Thank you very kind- 
ly, my dear. It is like your goodness to 
have thought of your old friend when far 
away in the city of pleasure.” 

‘*How’s the Institution getting on?’ 
asked Charles, fastening his coat. 

Joel’s eyes lit up. He stooped his head 
and spoke low, as tho some one might be 
listening. 

‘The Hinstitootion is all settled,” he 
said. Charles had known it settled avd 
unsettled again twenty timesin the course 
of the last ten years. 

“It will without doubt,” continued 
Joel, ‘‘take the form of an additional 
room to the Free Library, to be called the 
Garside Library. I have paced the 
ground behind the present building and 
find it hample for the purpose. My funds 
are already more than sufficient to build 
the room, tho not to pay a librarian. Ho, 
Mr. Charles, sir, what a lesson it will be 
to the people of this town when they see 
what a citizen, a workingman like them- 
selves, can hachieve! There will be an in- 
scription over the door in gilt letters com- 
memorating Polly—conjux delectissima or 
amatissima—and me. I intend to com- 
pose it this very evening, and will bring 
it to you for your criticism and approval.” 

‘“‘Tam afraid my opinion is not worth 
your taking,” replied the young man. 

‘*No, Charles, 1 know very well it is 
not; but who is there in this town who is 
capable of assisting me? It is such a 
hunliterary place. Wykes, the bookseller, 
was telling me a fortnight ago his trade 
goes from bad to worse. However, as I 
was saying to him, it is not much wonder 
when he leaves that old tatterdemalion to 
mind the shop, with his elbows through 
his sleeves and generally reading, so that 
he is quite huvaware of a customer’s 
presence. Give me your boots, Charles, 
and I will put them on for you. There! 
Good-night, my dear, and mind you do 
not fall, for the steps are a mass of ice.” 

So he letout Mr. Charles and returned 
to the parlor. Saturday was one of the 
feast-days he allowed himself twice a 
week, when he baked a piece of meat 
and had in a fresh jug of beer. On other 
days he consumed the _ residue of 
the meat cold, and the residue 
of the beer flat, or even mingled with 
water. Sometimes on these feast-nights 
wild visions of luxury would float before 
his mind's eye._ What was it like to live 
in a house with two or three parlors 
filled with bookcases, to keep servants and 
have something different for supper 
every night? Perhaps he had really got 
enough money to do that if he pleased. 
The idea would be momentarily attractive, 
but, after all, there was the Institution to 
be considered. At supper to-night he 
thought of nothing but that and the in- 
scription which was to be placed over the 
door. He kept a bit of paper by his plate 
and wrote upon it as ideas occurred to 
Bibliothecam hance concivibus suis—he 
began ; then having got as far as In mem- 
oriam conjugis amatissime, he started 
again with Fundator, civis benevolus. 

So aksorbed was he that a low knock at 
the street door passed unnoticed. At 
length a sharp tap aroused his attention, 
and muttering between annoyance and 
surprise, for his visitors. were generally 
few and far between, he went out into 
the passage. He placed the candle on the 
stone floor and, lying down on his stom- 
ach, applied his eye to the crack under 
the door through which he had reconnoi- 
tered Mr. Charles’s extremities. He could 
not make out much, but it was sufficient 
to assure him that his visitor was not Mrs. 
Higgs; accordingly he opened the door a 
very little. One of the few and small 
gas-lamps in the street stood beside it, so 
that he could see pretty plainly the meager 
figure of asmall elderly man,with gray un- 
kempt locks falling from under the shape- 
less wide-awake that shadowed his face. 
His elbows were through the thin coat but- 
toned over his chest, and the ends of his 
trousers were frayed. He carried five or 
six books under his arm. 

‘Mr. Garside, I think,” he said, 

' Joel acknowledged his identity, 
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* T’ve served you in Mr. Wykes’s shop, 
Mr. Garside ; but I dare say you don’t re- 
member me.” 

Joel now recognized the man, the tat- 
terdemalion he had blamed Wykes for 
keeping in his shop. He opened the door 
rather wider. 

‘‘Hi remember you perfectly, sir,” he 
said. ‘‘ Has Mr. Wykes sent you to me ?” 

‘*No. Icame on my own account,” re- 
plied the man, with some hesitation, and 
paused. 

‘‘Hoh!” said Joel. 

‘‘T have noticed you in the shop, Mr. 
Garside. You were the only customer 
that seemed to have any taste for 
old books; and they tell me yuu’re a schol- 
ar.” 

‘*T have acquired a few languages, sir, 
ancient and modern,” returned Joel, relax- 
ing a little. 

‘‘ Well, I fancy you’re the only man in 
this cursed den of a town that’s likely to 
value a good book two straws.” 

‘*The people of this town hare exceed- 
ingly ignorant and uneducated,” replied 
Joel, still further mollified. 

“IT know that. I don’t want to part 
with my books,” he pressed his burden 
convulsively to his side— ‘‘ But there, I 
suppose I must. And I thought if they’d 
got to go, you were the only man I'd care 
to bring them to.” 

** Are those the books?” asked Joel, ad- 
justing his spectacles and stretching out a 
hand. 

“Yes, But it is precious cold out here, 
Mr. Garside,” returned the man, with a 
shiver. 

‘*Well—you may come in.” 

Joel made way for him to pass, and 
closed the door after him, The man took 
off his battered and rusty wide-awake, 
showing thin gray hair matted overa 
brow of unusual development in pro- 
portion to the small and sunken features 
beneath it. He leaned against a case of 
books and looked on with a certain sup- 
pressed eagerness as Joel Garside turned 
over the volumes he had brought. They 
were a few old plays, and a Virgil cf no 
particular merit. Joel peered into them, 
wondering how much he should offer. 
He did not want them, but he wished to 
assist the poor fellow, who had evidently 
come down in the world. Meantime the 
man turned away and began to examine 
the books near him. 

“Ah!” he cried, in a minute or two, 
laying his hand on a fine Boccaccio in three 
volumes, while his sunken eyes kindled 
under their shaggy brows. ‘‘ Now I won- 
der if this is genuine.” 

‘*Genuine !” exclaimed Joel. Then: 
“Hi do not wonder, sir, that you are sur- 
prised at seeing so valuable a book in so 
hexposed a position. It is a temporary 
arrangement, but careless, I hadmit.” 

‘*May I look at it?’ asked the man, 
quickly, fidgeting with the top of it. 

‘Certainly, sir,” replied Joel, with con- 
descension. ‘‘ That book caught my heye 
in Paris, when our Mr. Charles took me to 
see the Exposition. I scarcely knew the 
value of it at the time; but I have since 
been made aware that it was a complete 
bargain, and, from the point of view of the 
book collector, perhaps the gem of the 
entire Hinstit—of my library.” 

His visitor had wetted a not over-clean 
forefinger and was turning the pages. 

“Yes,” he said, pausing—‘‘ yes, it is the 
Venice counterfeit. I thought so. And 
an uncommon clever forgery it is, to be 
sure,” 

“Forgery !” exclaimed Joel, indignant- 
ly. ‘What do you mean, sir? A gentle- 
man much better acquainted with such 
matters than you are likely to be has ex- 
amined my Boccaccio and highly com- 
mended it.” 

“Very likely,” returned his visitor, 
composedly. *‘‘ He didn’t happen to know 
about the misprints in the original. Look 
here, now—on page 8—there’s giornata. 
In the real article you’d find giornat. 
Wrong, of course, so the Venice printer 
put it right—and a fool for his pains !” 

Joel bent his brows on the little man 
and cleared his throat several times before 
he trusted himself to speak. 

“Do you say this Boccaccio is a 
forgery ?” he asked, at length, with the 
Most awful slowness and solemnity. 





“Oh, yes, it’s the counterfeit right 
enough,” returned the other, unabashed. 

‘‘Name your authority,” said Joel, 
burning with repressed scorn and indig- 
nation, but still endeavoring to be judi- 
cial. 

The man sat down on the overturned 
zinc pail, which still stood in the passage, 
and thought. 

‘It’s no good,” he sighed, passing his 
hand through h‘s hair; ‘‘I can’t remem- 
ber. I can’t—can’t remember anything.” 

Joel drew an audible breath up through 
his contracted nostrils. 

‘*Then you must hexcuse my refusing 
to haccept your statement,” he replied, 
triumphant, but still dignified. The man 
shrugged his shoulders and answered 
nothing. Joel turned to the books again, 
composing his ruffled feelings and con- 
sidering what he should offer for them. 

“If you don’t want those I have some 
others you might like better—Greek 
plays,” said the man, at length. He spoke 
slowly, hesitatingly, as tho with reluc- 
tance. ‘ Kuripides, for instance.” 

‘*Ho, indeed!’ returned Joel, with 
awakened interest. ‘* What have you got 
of Euripides? I should be willing to pur- 
chase a nice edition containing the ‘ Iphi- 
genia [he pronounced it Iphigenya] in 
Tauride’ and the ‘ Iphigenia in’”— 

‘‘Tphigeneia, Iphigeneia!”’ interposed 
the little man, irritably. ‘‘That’s the 
right way to pronounce it.” 

Joel drew himself up. 

‘* You, sir,” he said, ‘‘ may call it so if 
you please. Hi call it Hiphigenya.” 

“T's not what I please,” returned the 
man, rising. ‘It’s the right way. You’re 
no scholar ; it’s easy enough to see that. 
Look at me—I am. I was educated at 
Rugby School till I was fifteen ; and if my 
father hadn’t failed and blown his brains 
out I should be a great gun at Oxford by 
this time. But he was made to study 
books, not to sell them. So wasI. And 
now I’ve got to sell them—I’ve got to!” 

‘IT do not care where you were hedu- 
cated,” said Joel, with concentrated scorn. 
‘You must be without common intelli- 
gence if you suppose the pronunciation of 
dead languages to be anything but a har- 
bitrary convention. Scholars of different 
nationalities pronounce them differently. 
T have a hundoubted right to say Iphigen- 
ya if I choose. I shall continue to do 
so.” 

‘Oh, pray do as you please,” replied 
the little man, with rising excitement. 
‘It’s nothing to me. Only, as long as you 
choose to say Hiphigenya you mustn't 
expect to pass as a scholar with educated 
men, whatever you may do in this beastly 
manufacturing hole. And to think that 
I am obliged to part with my books to 
you—to you! Oh, it’s a queer world.” 

Joel’s wrath could no longer be re- 
strained ; he trembled with indignation. 

‘*T will not continue to be hinsulted in 
my own house by a beggarly fellow like 
you—a tatterdemalion no better than a 
scarecrow. Begone, sir, and take your 
worthless books with you.” 

He pushed them toward the man, who 
gathered them together with weak, trem- 
bling fingers, and broke out fiercely in a 
voice that was also weak and trembling : 

‘* You ignorant, conceited, old donkey ! 
You’ve missed a find; you’ve missed a 
bargain. Serve you right. Hiphigenya, 
indeed! Ha, ha! Ignoramus !” 

This last epithet was a Parthian dart, 
sent through the door just as he was clos- 
ing it behind him. In a moment Jcel ap- 
peared outside on the doorstep. The 
moon was now shining brightly on the 
snow in the de-erted street. 

‘*What did you call me, sir?’ he asked, 
with the same awful and judicial solem- 
nity with which he had met the man’s 
imputations on the character of his Boc- 
caccio, , 

‘*Tgnoramus !” called the other, going 
away. ‘‘Ignoramus!” Then he went on 
for a bit, turned again, and repeated, 
‘“Tgnoramus!” with a weak, hoarse 
laugh. 

‘*Hignoramus yourself, you tatterde- 
malion !” shouted Joel, coming down into 
the street. 

His antagonist, who had continued his 
retreat, faced about, his feeble voice 





strengthened by excitement. 





‘*So you pretend to know Greek !" he 
cried. ‘‘ You impostor !” 

Joel’s dignity would hold out no longer. 
He bounded forward, waving his long 
arms threateningly. ‘If tha doesna hold 
tha”—he began, and then breaking off 
abruptly : ‘‘How dare you hinsult and 
blacken my character, you hignorant 
scoundrel! Begone, I say !” 

‘“‘Hark at him!” shrieked the little 
man, mockingly. ‘‘ Why, he can’t even 
pronounce English properly !” 

The neighbors, hearing the loud, angry 
voices in the silent street, looked out of 
their windows. The moon was shining 
straight up the street, showing the mea- 
ger little figure of the ragged scholar 
dark against the snow. He stood facing 
his adversary, his elbows pressing his 
books against his sides, the cold night 
wind blowing about his thin garments. 
Much further up the figure of Joel pre- 
sented itself to the astonished gaze of his 
neighbors, who had seldom or never be- 
fore seen him leave his house after he had 
returned from his day's work at the mill. 
It stood, or rather danced, there long and 
lean, and behind it a black shadow im- 
measurably longer and leaner danced too, 
in grotesque, gigantic mimicry of his ges- 
ticulations. 

‘*You insolent vagabond,” he shouted, 
striding forward again ; ‘‘if you don’t be 
off I'll give you such a lesson” — 

“I’ve given you a lesson, anyhow ; and 
gratis, too,” interrupted the other, back- 
ing a little as Joel advanced ; ‘“‘ you won’t 
forget to say Iphigeneia next time.” 

‘* Hi shall hadhere to my own pronunct- 
ation, sir,” returned Joel, fiercely. 

‘*No, no, you'll say Iphigeneia—for my 
sake, do.” 

‘*Hiphigenya!” yelled Joel, ‘‘ Hiphi- 
genya! Hiphigenya! There!” he yelled 
in a crescendo, and at every word ad- 
vanced a stride nearer to his foe. 

The little man retreated hastily till he 
reached the turn of the street, where it 
narrowed, and, breaking into steps, 
plunged down out of the moonlight into 
black shadow. There, as tho struck by a 
sudden thought, he turned and, shifting 
all his books under one arm, stretched out 
the other, and, pointing a trembling finger 
at Joel, began to laugh. It was a thin, 
ghostly cackle of a laugh, but somehow 
he contrived to put into it a whole world 
of scorn and derision. It was too much 
for Joel. 

‘If tha dusna hold tha noise,” he 
roared, bounding forward, ‘‘a’ll gi’ tha 
the biggest hidin” "— The rest was lost 
in the rush of his onset. 

In a moment he had grasped his adver- 
sary by the shoulders and was shaking 
him violently backward and forward asa 
nurse shakes a naughty child. The poor 
creature Was indeed hardly stronger than 
a child, and when Joel loosed him he fell 
down two steps and lay there, with his 
books scattered all round him. Joel, 
ashamed of his own violence, picked him 
up in silence, set him on his feet, brushed 
the snow from his clothes, restored his 
books to him without saying a word. 
The little man took them, also without a 
word, turned and went hurrying and 
stumbling down the steep, ice-coated 
steps. The gulf of darkness swallowed 
him while Joel paused panting—for he 
was not accustomed to exerting himself— 
at the top of the steps, and listened to the 
sound of his enemy’s retreat. The foot- 
steps ceased and for a minute all was si- 
lence, then once more a ghostly cackle of 
laughter ascended to the listener’s ears, 
and a thin voice from somewhere far away 
down there in the darkness reiterated : 

‘‘ Ignoramus—ignoramus—ignoramus !” 





The next morning being Sunday, Joel 
Garside was walking through the town in 
company with Mr. Charles, whom he had 
accidentally met. He carried a large 
paper bag in his hand, for he was going 
as usual to renew the flowers on his wife’s 
grave, altho the bitter frost must certain- 
ly in a few hours destroy the white 
narcissus and purple violets which he 
purposed to lay there. The two friends 


were wa'king through a small street and a 
squalid one compared to most of those in 
the prosperous little manufacturing town. 
Joel, with his hand on Mr. Charles’s arm, 


was eagerly reciting the different versions 
of his Latin inscription; asking Mr. 
Charles’s opinion, chiefly as it appeared 
for the pleasure of having some one with 
whom to differ. Presently they came to a 
little crowd collected round an open door, 
by which a policeman stood on guard. 
The people alllooked grave, even agitated, 
and talked to each other in hushed voices. 

‘““What’s the matter?’ asked Mr. 
Charles. A wrinkled old woman with a 
shawl over her head turned round and 
caught him by the arm. 

*“*Eh dear, Charles!” she cried; “ it's 
shocking, that it is !” 

‘* What is it?” he asked again. 

‘* Why, lad, there’s a mon clemired— 
clemmed tw death i’ the night i’ that poor 
moithering woman Shaw’s garret.” 

‘* Ay, mester, that’s it,” said a respect- 
ably dressed man ; ‘‘a poor chup dead of 
cold and hunger at our doors, as you may 
say.” 

‘*Eh, that’s bad !” ejaculated Joel Gar- 
side. 

‘Terrible !" ejaculated Charles. ‘‘ Do 
you know who he is ?” 

‘* A Londoner, a’m thinking,” answered 
another ; ‘‘a mon that used to sit i’ the 
beukshop up yonder in Westgate Street.” 

Joel went suddenly pale and clutched 
hold qf Mr. Charles. 

‘“*Mr. Charles, sir,” he whispered, ‘I 
must go in—there’s some mistake here, 
I’m sure.” 

‘“Why on earth should you go, Joel?’ 
asked Charles, a little pettishly. 

‘*Ho, my dear, do not inquire ; but I 
must—indeed [ must. I shall know no 
peace till I have hascertained the facts.” 

The policeman allowed them to pass, 
telling them they would find no one in 
the house except the doctor and Mrs. 
Shaw, to whom it belonged. The garret 
was easily found, for the ladder leading 
to it was immediately at the head of the 
stairs, and Charles climbed up, followed 
more slowly by Joel. It was a small gar- 
ret, which had formerly held Shaw’s 
loom, but his widow had sold it. Several 
broken panes in the window were plastered 
over with newspaper, but there had been 
no pretense of mending the skylight, which 
also had a broken pane. A large wooden 
bedstead almost filled the garret, which 
had no other furniture except a cracked 
jug and basin and a rough deal box. On 
the bed, with the knees drawn up and the 
head, with its gray, disheveled hair 
thrown back upon the bolster, lay the 
emaciated body of a man, turning up to 
the white sky above a face lined and wiz- 
ened, not so much with years as with mis- 
ery and bitter revolt. 

‘Do you know what he died of, Doc- 
tor?” asked Joel, abruptly. ‘‘I suppose 
it might be heart disease or a stroke.” 

‘“‘?’mafraid there’s no need to suppose 
either,” answered the doctor. Besides he 
had nothing on buta shirt and his wretch- 
ed coat and trousers; and you see what 
the bed’s like.” 

There was nothing on it but an old 
colored cotton tablecloth, which the doc- 
tor had drawn off the body. Nothing ex- 
cept five or six books which the man 
seemed to have dropped beside him when 
he lay down. Joel knew the look of them 
but too well. 

“‘It was the coldest night we have had 
for thirty years,” resumed the doctor. 
‘“‘There is no doubt the poor fellow was 
starved to death.” 

‘‘Well, but he was in Wykes’s shop,” 
argued Joel. ‘‘ He must have been earn- 
ing a wage.” 

‘‘Not above a few shillings a week, sir, 
when he was in work,” interposed Mrs. 
Shaw, who was standing by the doctor 
with her apron to her eyes. ‘‘ And Mr. 
Wykes he dismissed the poor gentleman a 
fortnight ago. He said as times were 
bad and the customers had complained of 
him.” Mrs. Shaw was a South country- 
woman, of the helpless widow type. 

‘Did you know he wasin astate of des- 
titution?”’ asked the doctor. 

‘‘Lor, sir, I’ve enough to do tothink of 
myself and the children,” returned Mrs. 
Shaw, with a fresh burst of tears. ‘‘My 
lodger he mostly locked his door when he 
went out. He paid the rent reg’lar till 

last Saturday ; but I’ve said to him times 





and times; ‘Whyhever don’t you sell 
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them rubbishing books and get yourself 
something a bit comfortable? He never 
would try till yesterday evening, and 
then he went out to sell some of ’em; 
but I don’t know if he did, for we were in 
bed when he came home.” 

“*Coald’t get anything for them, no 
doubt, poor fellow,” said the doctor, tak- 
ing up a volume and glancing at it. 

*‘There’s a lot more in the box, sir,” 
said Mrs. Shaw. 

The doctor turned to go, telling her to 
come downstairs with him. They were 
already both on the ladder when Joel 
called out. 

‘Stop, sir—stop ma’am. It is my wish 
to pay this unfortunate person’s rent. 
Also the funeral expenses.” 

Mrs. Shaw’s voice was heard below in 
profuse thanks, and the doctor, whose 
legs only had as yet disappeared, paused. 

“Very kind, sir, l’m sure. But won't 
you look at the books? they may be 
worth a few shillings.” 

Charles opened the deal box. It was 
full of books, and he began to turn them 
over, while Joel remained standing with 
his back toward him. Presently Charles 
made an exclamation : 

‘Do come here, Joel !” 

Joel turned a wo-begone countenance 
on him and slowly approached. 

“Just look at that,” said Charles, ex- 
citedly, thrusting two faded but beauti- 
fully bound octavo volumes into his 
hands. It was an Aldine Euripides, dated 
1503. Joel looked at the title-page Jan- 
guidly, and handed it back. 

“Yes,” he said; ‘it’s hundoubtedly 
worth some money.” 

“There are several good Delphins 
here,” Charles resumed, placing the books 
carefully on the floor. ‘‘If the poor fel- 
low hadonly known!” 

Joel made no reply, and Charles contin- 
ued his researches. 

‘*There’s hardly a book that’s not good 
of its kind,” he observed, after awhile. 
‘* By Jove, here's Pine’s Horace! I won- 
der where the fellow picked them up. 
He couldn’t have known their value or he 
would have sold them. Probably that 
born fool Wykes refused to make him an 
offer, What an awful pity he didn’t 
bring them to you or me, Joel! Well, 
it’s a very sad business, but the poor 
thing’s gone beyond our help now. These 
books of his will pay his landlady over 
and over again, and bury him handsome- 
ly. You must buy them for the Institu- 
tion, Joel; they'll make a beautiful shelf 
all by themselves.” 

He was holding out the Horace to Joel, 
who took it mechanically but did not look 
at it, There was a_ pause, then Joel 
thrust it back upon the young man. 

“ Don’t!” he said, in a smothered voice 
—‘don't, sir!” Then clasping his hands 
on the wooden ball that terminated the 
bedpost, he bowed his face on them and 
cried with an exceeding bitter cry: 
‘* Lad, lad, tha doesna know. A’m a bad- 
hearted mon—a bad-hearted, onmerciful 
mon, is what a am. Eh dear! Eh dear! 
What ’ud she say if she were here tosee 
it?” 

Mr. Charles rose and laid his hand on 
Joel’s shoulder. 

‘*My dear old boy,” he said; ‘do tell 
me what is the matter?” 

Joel controlled himself by an effort and 
stood up. : 

‘‘Charles, my dear, | will hendeavor 
to tell you. He did come to me. He 
brought me those books yonder,” pointing 
to the bed—‘‘yesterday evening. It was 
bitter cold, and I kept him standing on 
my doorstep. You yourself have often 
complained of the cold there, and so did 
he last night. Think, my dear, I had a 
warm fire and a goodsupperin my parlor, 
and I never asked this poor, starving fel- 
low-creature in to share it. No, I let him 
freeze ia the passage ; because I am well 
clad and not sensitive to cold myself, I 
gave no thought to his sensations. I 
might have saved him—I senthim naked 
and hungry away, and now, there he 
lies.” 

Joel’s hard, gray cheeks were wet with 
tears and his voice trembled. 

‘* But he didn’t tell you he was in want, 





did he, Joel?” Mr. Charles rather affirmed 
than asked, 
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‘‘No, sir. He brought a few books for 
sale, among the least valuable as it now 
appears, in his collection. I did not want 
them, but I saw he was in bad circum- 
stances and I was habout to purchase 
them, when he offended my pride, my 
miserable pride and vanity, and instead I 
drove him from me with angry words— 
I might almost say with blows.” 

‘* Probably the poor fellow was rough 
and embittered by misery,” said Charles. 
‘* You couldn’t tell he was starving.” 

‘*T hought to have observed his miser- 
able looks,” returned Joel. ‘‘ As you say, 
the unfortunate creature was doubtless ir- 
ritable through starvation, and having 
received a better heducation than most 
persons of his class, he was anxious to 
show itoff. He made some ill-judged re- 
marks on my buoks, and presoomed to cor- 
rect my pronunciation according to some 
conventional rule he had been taught.” 

** And you naturally”— Mr. Charles be- 
gan. ; 

“Ho, do not talk of naturally !” Joel 
broke in. ‘* You wouldn’t feel it natural 
youself, Charles, if you had driven a fel- 
low-creature hout to die. Yes,1 drove 
him away. I hinsulted his rags and 
wounded his feelings. I heven perhaps 
deprived him ofthe only consolation he 
had left to him—his confidence in his own 
learning ; and it is too late nowto make 
amends”—he approached nearer to the 
dead man with his hands clasped—‘ it’s 
too late now to confess my fault and ask 
his forgiveness.” 

Charles laid his havd on Joel’s shoulder 
and the two friends stood so for a min- 
ute, side by side, looking at the wasted 
remnant of mortality upon the bed. Then 
the elder sighed deeply, and, drawing a 
large handkerchief from his pocket,, 
slowly wiped away the traces of his 
tears, 

‘**T should like to do something for him, 
my dear,” he said. ‘‘It is poor work only 
giving money. Do you put away the 
books and I will arrange things a bit de- 
cently.” 

Charles turned away while Joel com- 
posed the dead man’s limbs and crossed 
his hands upon his breast. Then he went 
to his large paper bag which he had 
placed on the floor by the book-box. He 
lifted it and paused as tho irresolute, At 
length he took out the violets and the 
great bunch of white narcissus from the 
South, and laid them gently on the breast 
of the dead ; and, in spite of the coldness 
of the atmosphere, the little garret was 
filled with a fragrance sweeter than that 
of the old ‘‘spikenard very precious.” 

‘Please to take my purse, Charles,” he 
said, holding it out, ‘‘and pay for every- 
thing that is required, including a gratoo- 
ity to the poor woman. I must go now.” 

“Very well, Joel, I will arrange for 
you to have the books.” 

‘* No, sir—no!” cried Joel, vehemently ; 
‘«T cannot take them.” 

‘It will be the best thing that can hap- 
pen to them,” urged Charles. *‘ They 
will be public property when they are in 
the Institution—and think what an addi- 
tion they will be to it.” 

For a moment the temptation was terri- 
ble. Joel stood irresolute, fixing hungry 
eyes on the box full of books with the 
Aldine Euripides conspicuous on the 
top. But, turning away with an effort, 
‘*No, Charles,” he repeated firmly, ‘I 
will not take them.” 

When he was halfway down the ladder 
he paused. 

‘“‘Take them yourself, sir,” he cried, 
with an heroic effort. ‘Found an Insti- 
tution yourself, Charles, and place them 
in it.” 

The sacrifice was completed. 
peared. 

Joel continued his interrupted walk, 
mechanically carrying his empty paper 
bag. He soon reached the open country, 
where the white roads were hard and 
clean underfoot. The sun had come out 
and glittered on the frosted hedges and the 
crystals of the snow, the sky overhead 
looked singularly high and blue. He 
turned into the cemetery and made his 
way with some difficulty, stumbling over 
concealed mounds and crashing into snow- 
drifts, to a grave in a far corner. At 
first he could not see the tin cross that 


He disap- 





always lay there, but disinterring it at 
length, he removed the snow and the 
withered flowers with which it was filled, 
and replaced it on the mound. He stood 
looking at the empty cross, empty for the 
first time for so many years, and again 
the tears rose to his eyes. In spite of the 
deep snow he sat down on the grave, laid 
his forehead on the low headstone and, 
embracing it in his arms, sobbed aloud : 

‘““A didna mean to do it, Polly,” he 
whispered. ‘‘Eh, Polly, tha knows a 
didna.” 
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THE MERMAID. 





BY ANNA H. BRANCH, 


THE fisher girls and boys 
Together run hand in hand, 
And the hurry and beat of their bare brown 
feet 
Are printed behind on the sand. 


They pity the great gray sea 
With its life so old and alone ; 
And young hearts swell and ruddy lips 
tell 
Of the joy of a love made known. 


They watch from the granite steeps 
The waves as they gather and roll ; 
And the mermaid creeps to the rocks and 
weeps 
And mourns that she has no soul. 


The women go down to the sands, 
With brown hands shading their eyes, 
And watch away at the,break of the day 
The men sail into the skies, 


The wind blows in with the tide, 
The fragments of boats on the coast, 
And out through the night the women gaze 
white 
And look for the crafts that are lost. 


Out from the storm and the sea 
The cries of the buoy bells toll ; 
And the mermaid clings to the rocks and 
sings 
And laughs that she has no soul. 


The old man trembling and worn 
Looks back on the days of yore; 
And a youth floats dead amid tangled 
weed 
And drifts to the rocks on the shore. 


And the old man sits and mourns 
As the waves break over the bar ; 
And the dead face shines from the weed 
that twines, 
With the light of a pallid star. 


She takes him all young and white 
From the waves that over him roll, 

And looks in his eyes still fixed, and sighs 
And wonders over his soul. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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AN AFFAIR OF THE HEART. 
A TRUE STORY. 





BY VIRGINIA Y. REMNITZ, 


THO its hero is but seven years old this 
is none the less a true story of true love; 
and if you had been one of our family 
party on the lawn that Saturday afternoon 
waiting for Jack to come home,you would 
have smiled with us at the sight of his 
jolly face. 

He had been away for four weeks on a 
visit to Grandfather, and before the train 
on which he and Papa were expected had 
time to pull out of the station Mamma 
was at the gate looking down the road. 
But I did not follow, because on rising 
Mamma had laid the new baby on my lap. 
Jack soon came in sight, running up the 
hill ahead of Papa, and bursting into the 
place only to be clasped in Mamma’s out- 
stretched arms. I considered myself en- 
titled to the next embrace, for he and I 
were ackvowledged chums—he kindly 
consenting to overlook the ten years dif- 
ference in our ages; but the new baby 
proved an obstacle to Jack’s advances. 

He greeted each member of the family 
in turn before he came and stood before 
me, looking down at my burden with dis- 
trust and reserve in his face. 

‘Ts it yours?” he asked, at last. 

Upon being assured that it was not, he 
seemed better pleased ; and when the in- 
cumbrance was removed straightway 
climbed into my lap and sat so quiet that 
I perceived a spell had fallen over his 
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boisterous spirits. As he nestled closer I 
gave him an encouraging squeeze, and he 
whispered in my ear: “I am going to — 
marry Alice Wren.” 

I knew Alice—a pretty little girl of six 
who lived near Grandfather's place. 

‘Are you, dear?’ I whispered back. 
‘* Did she say she would ?” 

‘** Yes,” he said, nodding gravely. And 
I did nos wonder at his success; for tho 
Jack is not a handsome boy exactly, he 
has (as is the case with most heroes) some- 
thing very fascinating about him, and is 
as manly a little fellow as you could find 
anywhere. 

‘‘ What did her mother say ?” I asked. 

‘*Huh! I didn’t ask her mother. I just 
asked Alice,” this young American replied, 
in a tone of some scorn. 

This little conversation had been car- 
ried on with most ostentatious secrecy on 
Jack’s part, and as we went in to dinner 
he made me pledge not to betray his con- 
fidence. But from very inability to re- 
strain his joy, Jac< told his own secret, 
During a pause in the conversation he 
looked up with shining eyes and an- 
nounced to the whole family his engage- 
ment, and he answered with a happy 
complacency the questions which poured 
in upon him, 

** Yes,” he declared, ‘tI love Alice more 
than I love anybody, and she does me 
too ; and before I went away from Grand- 
pa’s I gave her a book all full of poetry. 
It had a blue cover, with roses and violets 
inside to remember me by. I asked her 
and Ned to come and see me for two or 
three weeks, and they are coming.” 

Mamma lvoked amused at this, but of- 
fered no objection. Of course Jack wished 
his family to entertain his fiancée, and 
what more suitable than that her brother 
should escort her? 

‘When are you going to get married ?” 
my sister Beatrice asked. 

‘That is a secret,” Jack answered, de- 
cidedly. 

‘*Never mind. When Alice comes we'll 
get her to tell us,” cried brother George. 

But Jack’s confidence in his sweetheart 
was perfect. ‘‘She won’t tell,” he said, 
‘* because she promised me she wouldn't.” 

‘Have you bought the ring, Jack?” 
Papa demanded, teasingly. 

‘Bought the ring! Huh! We're not 
old enough to get married yet. I guess I 
know that,” wasthe crushing rejoinder; 
for Jack was a boy of spirit and knew how 
to hold his own, 

‘And what about May Brown?” asked 
Mamma, with gentle mischief, referring 
to a former love affair of our gallant 
Jack’s—an affair which had, indeed, been 
very one sided, for May was twelve years 
old, and looked upon Jack's advances with 
mingled amusement and condescension. 

* Well, but look,” cried Jack, ‘* May 
never did say she loved me the best of 
anybody in the world, and Alice does.” 

And indeed Jack’s attitude might well 
be a lesson to less sensible lovers who in- 
sist upon giving their all for nothing. 

From this time I noticed that our lively, 
mischievous Jack was given to day- 
dreaming, and when questioned he would 
say frankly that he was thinking of Alice. 
Indeed, he came down to breakfast one 
morning declaring that he had dreamed 
about her because he was hoping he would 
when he fell asleep. 

It was on that same day that my little 
favorite found me idly swinging in the 
hammock, and I knew by the confiding 
way he nestled up against me that he had 
a favor toask. ‘‘ Lizzie,” he said, softly, 
‘may I write a letter to Alice?” I con- 
sented to the implied request for help, and 
we fell to work. What a task it was— 
tha‘ love-letter! Jack was not distin- 
guished for either his writing or spelling, 
and he had never been remarked for the 
neatness of such epistles as he had hereto- 
fore scribbled off in his careless, hap- 
hazard way. Now all was changed. This 
letter must, evidently, be the pink of per- 
fection, and Jack’s difficulties were many- 

‘* How shall I begin?” he asked. 

‘** You can say, ‘ My dear Alice,’ or ‘my 
dearest Alice,’ just as you like,” I an- 
swered. 

The latter address he scorned, exclaim- 
ing: “‘My dearest Alice! Huh! I ain't 
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got any other Alice”; quite unaware that 
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his joke was an ancient one, or indeed 
that it was any joke at all, for this was 
altogether a serious matter for Jack. 

This point settled, we proceeded with in- 
finite pains. I had to set copies of those 
letters whose forms had grown vague to 
our Jack’s eyes during his summer vaca- 
tion, and each word must be carefully 
spelled out for him, lest some mistake 
should be made. The wording, however, 
was Jack’s own, and prompted by the 
honest love in his heart. He did not 
know how to close his letter, and asked 
my advice, saying, with a rather sheepish 
look, that he wasn’t much used to writing 
letters to little girls. The task completed 
at last, we sent this letter to Alice : 

‘“ My dear Alice: I did dream about you 
last night. I hope you will come here soon. 
I will meet you at the station. I will know 
you. Your loving friend ; 

« JACK,” 

And now came days of anxious waiting 
for the answer. Before it came Jack 
went to spend a short time with some lit- 
tle friends, and his last words to me were: 
“If Alice comes, telegram me, and I will 
come right home.” : 

While Jack was absent the longed-for 
letter came, and 1 put it away carefully. 
On his return he learned of its advent be- 
fore reaching the house and rushed into 
my room with no other greeting than, 
‘““Where’s Alice’s letter.” I forgave him, 
and snatched a hasty kiss as he took the 
precious envelop from me. Tender 
mothers and sisters must get used to tak- 
ing second place in the regard of the 
young gentlemen whom they adore ; but I 
thought in this case the necessity came to 
me rather early in Jack’s career. I read 
him the letter, for he could by no means 
wait to spell it out himself,and, like many 
such epistles, it proved very disappoint- 
ing to this ardent lover. No declaration 
of love, either direct or implied, no prom- 
ise of coming! Jack, in his frank way, 
had expected the little lady to be as ardent 
as himself, and why not? But here wasa 
woman in miniature. What maidenly 
reserve, and vet what a kindly admission 
of common interests ; what a sweet sur- 
render at last, screened under an accepted 
form for closing friendly letters, were dis- 
played as follows in this letter from Alice: 

“ Dear Jack: [have a new doll. Let us 
ask grandpa to make us two little boats. 

“Your loving, ALICE.” 

And yet Jack was disappointed! His 
boyish mind could not fathom the intrica- 
cies of the feminine heart. Jack treas- 
ured the letter, however, for he locked it 
up in his own iron bank, and a few days 
ago asked me to read it to him again, 

In one of Jack’s books is a picture of a 
very pretty little girl holding by a rivbon 
a great dog, and Jack tells me that is 
Alice with her Newfoundland, Pluto. 
When I ask him if Alice is so pretty, he 
says, quite simply, ‘* Oh, yes, a great deal 
prettier !” 

And so far this is all of Jack’s love 
story, quite truly told. 

Mapison, N. J. 





< 
PEBBLES 


She: * You will have to work bard if 
you win her.” The Poet: “Vl have to 
work harder if I don’t.”—Life. 


.... Kate: “ Don’t you think it wrong for 
agirl to wink at aman ’” Maude: “ It’s 
almost impossible not to wink when 
there’s a spark in your eye.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


»-+- Little Boy: “* What’s the difference 
between High Church and Low Church ?” 
Little Girl: “* Why, don’t you know’ One 
says‘Aw-men’ and the other says ‘Amen.’ ”’ 
—Tit-Bits. 


-...Wife (to her husbaad): “I say, my 
dear, how badly the tailor has put this but- 
ton on your waistcoat. This is the fifth 
time I have had to sew it on again.”’— 
Baucrn Kalender. 

---. Wool: “ There is one thing I greatly 
admire about the Lady of Liberty down the 
bay.” Van Pelt: “ What is that 2” Wool: 
“She keeps her back turned on New Jer- 
sey.” — Brooklyn Life. 

-. Teacher: “‘ What is the principal part 
ofa knife? For instance, why does your 
father carry a knife in his pocket?’ Young 
Hopeful: ** Please, sir, because of the 
torkscrew,"’—Spassvogel, 





-..-Wool: “ People are mighty uncivil in 


Philadelphia.”” Wan Pelt: “How so?” 
Wool: ‘‘I asked a native yesterday what 
street I was on, and all the reply I got was 
‘Chestnut.’’’—N. Y. Herald. 


..--America Good Enough. — Father 
(looking up from his paper): ‘‘In the pub- 
lic schools of Austria they now teach 
chess.”” Boy: ‘Ud rather stay here and 
study football.”—Good \ ews. 


«eesShe: Indeed, Mr. Maulstick, yours 
were the only pictures I looked at in the 
exhibition.” Maulstick: ‘“‘Ah, you flat- 
ter’— She: “No; the others, you know, 
were so surrounded by the crowd.’’—Brook- 
lyn Life. 


....Mother (putting the boy out of the 
pantry): ‘‘How many more times will I 
have to tell you to keep out of that pre- 
serve jar?’ Small Boy (sobbing): ‘No 
more, Mamma ; they’re all gone.”’— Detroit 
Free Press. 


...- Little Boy: ‘‘ How soon are you and 
Sis goin’ to be married *” Accepted Suitor : 
‘““She has not named the day yet. I hope 
she does not believe in long engagements.”’ 
Little Boy: ‘‘She doesn’t. I know, ’cause 
all her engagements has been short ones.”’ 
—Good News. 


....* And now,” said the country cousin 
to the girl, ‘I have shown you everythiog 
onthe farm.” ‘‘Oh, George, you haven’t 
done any such thing. Why I heard Papa 
say before I started that you had a mort- 
age on it that covered nine-tenths of the 
ground.’’—Tit- Bits. 


...-A Preliminary to Charity.—‘* Mam- 
ma,’’ said little Willie, ‘‘ I cannot tell a lie. 
I took that pie to feed a poor little starving 
boy.” ‘‘ My darling child,” said his mother, 
“and did the poor little fellow eat it?” 
‘““No’m. You see, I couldao’t find any starv- 
ing boy to give it to, so I had to eat it my- 
self.”—Chicago News-Record. 


....-A Wise Child (at the breakfast table). 
—Fuather (to little Martha, who has been 
naughty): ‘‘I know a little girl who wasn’t 
good this morning.” Martha: ‘ Ah!” 
Father: “ You know the little girl, too.” 
Martha: “ Bah!” Father: ‘*Can you tell 
me her name?” Martha: “ Little children 
mustn’t talk at table.”’—Paris Figaro. 


..-- Blande (sitting in his comfortable 
apartment): ‘‘ How I pity the poor such a 
night asthis.”” Bluff: “Then, why don’t you 
put on your coat and go out and see if you 
cannot render assistance to some of them ?’’ 
Blande: “ Ah! then I shouldn’t be so com- 
fortable as I am now, and might forget the 
poor and begin to pity myself. That would 
be selfish, vou know.’’—Boston Transcript. 


.... And she failed.—‘‘ What’s tke matter, 
dear ?”’ asked Mr. Justwed as he came into 
the house and found his wife crying as if 
her heart would break. ‘I am so dis- 
couraged,”’ she sobbed. ‘* What has bother- 
ed my little wife?” ‘I worked all the 
afternoon making custard pies, because I 
knew you were so fond of them, and— 
and”’— Here she began weeping hysteri- 
cally again. “ And what, darling?’ ‘“‘ And 
they turned out to be sponge cakes.’’— 
Buffalo Express. 


....-This was in a Bookstore.—Coinci- 
dences occur in Detroit not less than they 
do elsewhere. Not many days ago—for the 
book is but recently out—a lady of this 
town went into a bookstore, no matter 
which ove. ‘Have you,” she said to a 
sweet-faced clerk, who looked as if he had 
been brought up on a milk-aud-honey 
farm—‘‘ have you ‘David Allen’s Daugh- 
ter?’?” ‘‘Ma’am?” he responded, with a 
start, as a ruddy glow suffused his face 
and coruscated from the tips of his ears. 
‘““Have you got ‘David Allen’s Daugh- 
ter ?’’’ He braced up ma:fally. ‘‘ No’m, 
I haven’t,”’ he said, bravely; ‘‘ not yet, any- 
way; but if the old man will only hold off 
for about « month longer, I will have her.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


..A New England schoolma’am ob- 
tained a situation out in Arkansas, and 
became so successful that she determined 
to give an exhibition of her pupils’ progress, 
and invited all| their parents to be present on 
Friday evening. The entertainment moved 
satisfactorily t» all coné¢erned. ‘‘Now,”’ 
said the teacher, toward the close, “I 
want every boy to repeat some proverb that 
he has heard. This is entirely impromptu,”’ 
the teacher explained to the parents ; “ but 
I feel sure that the boys will do themselves 
credit, altho they did not know in advance 
that they were to be called upon. Now, 
Johnnie, can you give an example of some 
old saying that you have found helped 
you ’” “* All is not gold that glitters,’ ”’ re- 
plied Johnnie. ‘‘ Very good. Very good 


indeed,” ‘‘Be virtuous and you'll be 








happy,’”’ said Jimmie. ‘‘That’s splendid. 
Why, you boys remind me so much of a 
school I once taught in Boston,” responded 
thefairteacher. ‘“‘The germ of ambition 
is the chrysalis of wisdom,’” said Willie. 
And so on down the class she went, until 
she got to Peck Smith. He wasn’t very 
bright, and she intended to skip him; but 
he seemed anxious to say something, and 
she asked him if he knew any old proverb. 
He did. ‘‘A stump-tailed yaller dog 1s 
the best for coons,’’’? announced Peck; and 
the joy of his relatives reached such a pitch 
that his father paid a year’s tuition in ad- 
vance before he left the schoolhouse.— 
Harper’s Young People. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 








SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS, 
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Syncopate a kind of cloth, and leave a 
legal claim. 

Syncopate a part of milk, and leave to 
force. 

Syncopate a valuable animal, and leave a 
rubber tube. 

Syncopate a running kuot, and leavea 
part of the face. 

Syncopate a part of a flower, and leave a 
loud noise. 

Syncopate the name of a philosopher, and 
leave spotted color. 

Syncopate deceit, and leave light talk. 

Syncopate a part of the body, and leave 
one who tells lies. 

Syncopate weight, and leave to puzzle. 

Syncopate a mark in punctuation, and 
leave an animal. 

Syncopate a precipice, and leave a foot- 
step. 

The syncopated letters form the name of 
a person and his character. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
CENTRALS. 
0 o°0 F 
0 o0 R 
ooo I 
E 
ovo oN 
0 oo D 
Upper: 1, Worn over the shoulders; 2, to 
dance ; 8, supposed to belong to Paradise; 
4, to think; 5, made of oats; 6, bound as 
with a cord. 
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DIAMOND REMAINDERS, 
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Diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, because ; 
3, a knave; 4, a plant; 5, a vowel. 
Remainders: 1, A consonaut ; 2, mineral ; 
3, before; 4, corrupt dialects ; 5, a drink for 
invalids; 6, a number; 7, aconsonant. 


SINGLE ACROSTICS, WITH REMAINDERS. 


_ 


Zorn 
° 
e 
° 
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Loooo 
Aoooo 
Mooo oO 
B 0 0 0-0 


1, Unwilling; 2, Mohammedauism; 4, a 

fruit; 4, at no time. 
» 

1, A tree; 2, astone; 3, 4a woman’s name; 

4, acolor. 
JUMBLE. 

In saying, and laying, and maying, 

In lowing, and sowing, and rowing, 

In flatter, and flitter, and flutter, 

In butter, and mutter, and utter, 

In fellow, and bellow, and mellow. 

In laces, and aces, and paces, 

Tn tower, and bower, and flower, 


In psalter, and falter, and halter, 

In sadder, and ladder, and madder. 

The whole something trying in the 
weather. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN, 19TH. 
LETTER PUZZLE. 

1, Lodgers; 2, betrayal; 3, yields; 4, ws- 
thetic; 5, nightingale; 6, syncopate; 7, 
syndicate; 8, dilemma; 9, iguoramus; 10, 
thwarted. 

EASIER WORDS. 

1, Country ; 2, dyspepsia; 3, faithful; 4, 
malign ; 5, basket ; 6, piano; 7, bellows; 8, 
musical ; 9, positive; 10, bureau. 


TRIANGLE, 
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ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschi’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Polyphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, (rRichoetuiA 


BARRY'S TRIQQPHEROUS 


: (2) 
(ke, HAIR AY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff, 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
~~); Cures eruptions and diseases of the 

skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises and 
aprains. All druggtats or by mail cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 









OVININ 


Prepared by Cold Proc- 
Cooking. 
Contains 25 per cent of 
available albumenoids. 


LEAKY 
ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 
WITH 


VAN ORDEN'S ROOF COATING, 


60c. gallon; 30 gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada, with simple instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat all k'nds of roofs, 


Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros, 

Lorillard & Co., and 9,000 roofs from 10 
to 22 years old. 
Plastic-Slate Roofing and Paving Co., 
who not only sellthe material, but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with respon- 
sible guarantee for 3, 5, or 10 years. Correspondence 
invited. Describe your roof. Estimates free. 


110 JOHN STREET, New York. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ess, needs no 











WARNER’S SAFE CURE 
tor Kidpey end Liver Sold by al dragetate, 


Cikases 








80 (184) 


BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD 


3 VED 
namels, and Paints which 


liant, ay Durable, ~~ the = 
umer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS, 


BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 


Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 














THE JAPANESE PLUMS. 
BY GEORGE E. WALSH. 


THE value of the Japanese plums, recent- 
ly introduced into American gardens, is 
only faintly appreciated by growers, with 
the possible exception of professional horti- 
culturists, whose wide study of botanic 
varieties of plants have made them well ac- 
quainted with these foreign products. The 
plums from Japan have the double attrac- 
tion of superior size and quality, while 
their ready adaptiveness to our soil and 
climate accentuate their value to the nurs- 
eryman and general fruit grower. The 
three varieties which have obtained wide- 
spread notice are, respectively, the Ogon, 
Botan and Kelsey, and all of these plums 
have been cultivated successfully here 
wherever the climate would permit. They 
are not hardy varieties of plums, and this 
seems to be the chief drawback which they 
have to prevent their general culture 
throughout the country. The ordinary 
Northern winter may not prove disastrous 
to them, but the risk is almost too great 
for one to accept. 

In the South these three varieties of Jap- 
anese plums have met with such favor that 
the poor American sorts are gradually be- 
ing forced out of culture. In Florida they 
are met with in many gardens, and the 
fruits are displayed upon every stand in 
the cities. They are hardy enough to stand 
the Southern winters, and vo trouble is ex- 
perienced in growing them there. 

In the cold North the Japanese plums 
cannot prove of much account except when 
grown in hothouses, unless new hardy va- 
rieties are found, or the tender ones are 
made hardy by working them on the stock 
of some of our Northern varieties. Altho 
the three varieties mentioned are the ones 
best known in this country there are many 
other kinds grown in Japan which might 
be imported here successfully. Some of 
them are more hardy than others, and it is 
possible that they would prove a great ad- 
dition to the limited number of our North- 
ern varieties. The Japanese divide their 
plums into three classes, all of which are 
worthy of notice. Theornamental varietics 
are grown simply for their leaves and flow- 
ers, and the fruit-producing kinds are 
broadly classed as the large fruited and the 
small fruited. . 

The ornamental varieties are beautiful 
shrubs and trees which may be found in 
almost any of the gardens in Japan. Nearly 
all of them produce fruit also, but the chief 
object is the ornamental use of the flowers 
and leaves. They begin to blossom early in 
February and March, and by using several 
varieties ia a garden a succession of beau- 
tiful flowers can be had uaotil middle sum- 
mer. The flowers are all colors, from light 
to dark red, and from the very simple sin- 
gle kinds up to the large double varieties. 
When the smali green fruits appear, the 
shrub-like trees are still beautiful in the 
gardens, and when the plums begin to grow 

red or purple the beauty of the ornamental 
plants is superb. Finally the plums ma- 
ture, and they can be eaten by hand, ur be 
pickled for preserves. Some of the unripe 
fruit is pickled by the Japanese, and many 
of the sour varieties are boiled in honey. 
Prunus Japonica is a small shrub-like 
plum tree whichis commonly used for or- 
namental and fruit purposes, while Prunus 
Mume is greatly esteemed in the larger 
gardens. The trees are larger than the 
former, and their fruits generally less de- 
sirable. Prunus Tomentosa is an orna- 
mental plum bush that originally came from 
North China and was acclimated in Japan 
years ago. This shrub is often used for 
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hedges as well as for ornamental center 
pieces, and its growth is very branching 
and stumpy. The fruits are of little value, 
as they seldom attain a size larger than a 
cherry. 

The fruit varieties of the plum trees re- 
ceive more cultivation than the ornamental 
ones, and many of these have been devel- 
oped by the art of cultivation to very supe- 
rior sizes and quality. Amo2g those which 
are met in cultivation throughout nearly 
the whole length and breadth of Japan are 
the small-fruited kinds—Kobai, Robai, 
Kaga, Toko-mume, Ko-mume and Gario- 
bai. There are many others which receive 
considerable attention from the Japanese, 
but they are not so extensively cultivated 
asthe above. Among the large-fruited va- 
rieties may be mentioned as occupying a 
prominent position, Yoro, Bungo, Yatsu- 
busa, Aujiku, Hana-ka-mi, Kashiwago and 
Katayama-bungo. Some of these large- 
fruited varieties are fully the equal of the 
Kelsey and Botan, which have been intro- 
duced in the United States. The small- 
fruited ones have hardier trees as a rule, 
and, being more of a wild order of plants, 
they thrive in places where the others will 
not succeed very well. 

The Japanese are enthusiasts in plum 
raising, and it almost assumes a passioa 
with them. Every garden and patch of 
ground has its plum trees or shrubs, and 
many of them redeem squalid places from 
the extreme appearance of positive ugli- 
ness. The shrubs and trees are grown by 
all Japanese, both for their fruits and their 
ornamental qualities, and every part of 
Japan presents the appearance of a plum 
garden. Around Tokio and the southern 
part of the country they are more abundant 
than in the northern districts, and the 
great variety of plum growths would alone 
suffice to make the landscape beautiful and 
interesting. These shrubs and trees have 
been in the country for many centuries, and 
their origin is somewhat doubtful. The 
soil and climate are wonderfully adapted 
to their growth; und, like the oranges in 
Florida everybody took to plum culture as 
the easiest and most profitable horticul- 
tural pursuit offered by Nature. The plum 
trees are not, as arule, planted in orchards; 
but they are scattered around in the gar- 
dens, as Americans would plant their shade 
and ornamental trees. The fruit in Japan 
is largely gathered when green, and the 
people of the country enjoy the plums the 
most when they are so green and sour that 
one’s teeth are put onedge. Later, when 
they mature and get ripe, they are ea'en 
chiefly by foreigners or by the children. 
This peculiarity strik2s foreigners at first ; 
but the Japanese will explain to them that 
a plum has more flavor when it is green 
than when purple and fully matured. A 
great many of the green plums are pickled 
in salt, and this delicacy has quite a sale; 
but, onthe whole, Americans prefer the 
fruits when they are ripe and luscious, 

New Yore City, 


+ 
A VISIT TO AN OSTRICH FARM. 


BY MRS. G. H. BABB, 


A WHOLE Saturday to ourselves, to spend 
just as wechoose! And Saturdays are ap- 
preciated just as much by Hawaiian peda- 
gogs as by those of the clan in America; 
more, if anything, for in these boarding 
schools all Saturdays are not free. What 
shall we do with our holiday? How spend 
it? 

We are not long deciding. The long- 
looked-for opportunity to visit the Ostrich 
Farm seems to have presented itself; and 
our plans are soon formed. A lunch is quick- 
ly prepared, our dear little island horse fas- 
tened into the light two-wheeled buggy 
—‘‘brake,” in Hawaiian parlance—and we 
are off. 

The ride in the crisp October air—for our 
mornings and evenings are cool and_ brac- 
ing, even tho tke midday sun does pour 
down without mercy—is a delight in itself ; 
one feels it such a joy to live! Past broad 
stretches of rice fields, yellow now with the 
ripening grain; through ‘‘ China Town,” 
with its narrow, dirty streets, its queer 
buildings and queerer sights; on through 
* civilized Honolulu,” with its broad, beau- 
tiful avenues, and homes embowered in 
tropical luxuriance ; past the ‘Old Planta- 
tion,” a cocoanut grove of great age and 
size; past Chinese banana plantations and 
Chinese market gardens, all profusely wa 
tered by means of irrigating ditches ; more 
cocoanuts, more bananas, date palms, royal 

palms, wine palms, until the road has turn- 
ed and comes down to meet the sea. We 
are at Waikiki, the popular beach resort of 
Honolulu, and in the old -pagan days the 
place of the royal abode and of the temple, 





or heiau, where the human sacrifices were 








offered, and from whence proceeded the 
dread Kapu Kane—“‘man taboo.” No- 
where but in Hawaii can such loveliness be— 
on the one hand, the tropical richness of leaf 
and bloom, distilling ‘‘udors from Araby 
the blest’; on the other, the beach, the still 
blue waters of the lagoon beyond, the long 
white line of curling breakers dashing over 
the reef, and beyond, around it all, the 
mighty resistless ocean. Here is Kapiolani 
Park, a cool, quiet retreat, where one for- 
gets the world, with its noise and bustle, 
and its throbs of heat and light. 

On and on we ride, until we have finally 
reached the farm to which, in 1889, Dr. G. 
Trosseau brought the first ostriches ever 
seen in Hawaii. The experiment, a costly 
and uncertain one, has thus far proved suc- 
cessful, all the conditions of food and cli- 
mate seeming well adapted to ostrich farm- 
ing. 

There are at present twenty-nine birds, 
two pairs of imported ones, the rest island 
bred. The entire isolation of the place 
seems especially fortunate, for marauders 
of any sort are most unwelcome to the 
birds. They are perfect cowards; the least 
unusual sight or sound will render them 
panic-stricken and quite beside themselves, 
A dog fills them with the most unbounded 
terror. They have ample room for their 
exercise and feeding ground; some two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred acres 
being fenced off in yards, or paddocks, for 
them. Anold pair, with half-a-dozen young 
ones, somewhat larger than turkeys, occu- 
pied one paddock, a mating pair another, 
six or eight half-growa ones another, and 
the rest, allnearly grown, were together in 
an enormous paddock whieh must have 
contuined at least eighty or ninety acres. 

The birds are very cruel; only a day or 
two before we were there a valuable bird 
had been lost, gored to death by one of its 
companions. It is unsafe for any but the 
keeper to enter the paddocks, and even he 
dare not enter a paddock in which mating 
birds are kept without being armed with a 
long wooden fork. Their cloven feet, 
armed each with the long, sharp, claw-like 
hoof, are their weapons for defense, and are 
so cruel. 

They are very large, standing from the 
ground as high as a horse, and the hip 
and leg, to us, much resembled that of a fine- 
ly bred horse. The skin of the leg and hip 
is entirely destitute of feathers, and seemed 
like a thick, mouse-colored hide. They 
have a peculiar swinging trot, never a walk, 
and, when in a hurry, can out-distance any- 
thing, on toot. Theirappearance when run- 
ning, with wings outstretched and plumes 
all dancing, is grotesque indeed. They are 
great gormands, will eat any and every- 
thing—nails, spikes, stones, and, alas! but- 
tons and pins from the over-curious visitor. 
The keeper told of one young bird who 
mysteriously died, and a post mortem re- 
vealed the fact that a centipede had been 
swallowed alive ; the stomach was bitten in 
several places and terribly swollen. 

The ostrich is not a beautiful bird, his 
preponderance of neck precludes that—one 
fancies a yard or two of mouse-colored rub- 
ber hose has been used to attach the small 
duck-like head to the massive body. He 
possesses no intelligence whatever, is tuo 
stupid to be even sly. The plumage of the 
full-grown male is beautiful ; we had the 
good fortune to see one just ready for pick- 
ing—a glossy jet black with white in the 
tips of the wings and tail. The long plumes 
are all in the wings and tail; but we thought 
the mass of glossy tips, covering the back 
and sides, more beautiful. Under the chest 
isa small patch of white tips. The female 
is rather smaller than the male, and slate 
drab in color. The feathers of the male 
bird can be used without coloring, so are 
more valuable. The value of a full-grown 
male is about seven hundred dollars, of a 
female five hundred. Dr. Trosseau sells his 
plumes to a firm in Paris, who have cleans- 
ing and dyeing houses, and who deal only in 
such articles. 

The eggs are about the size of a large 
cocoanut, and in color and texture like 
heavy, dull cream china. The hen lays from 
fifteen to twenty of these eggs, and sits on 
them, aided by her spouse, from four to six 
weeks. An incubator is beginning to be 
used with success. 

As yet this is the only place of the kind 
in the Islands; but the inhabitants—for- 
eign born-—are progressive; trade is broad- 

ening out, and new lines of activity being 
pushed; so we feel confident that, ir the 
future, many ranchmen will give up the 
less lucrative work of curing for the vast 
herds of cattle and horses, and. will turn 
their attention to the rearivg of ostriches, 
and that within the next decade Hawaii 
will be ranked as one of the ostrich produc- 
ing countries of the world. 

HONOLULU, Hawaltan IsLaNDs, 





POULTRY TOPICS. 
BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 


Ecos intended for hatching purposes 
should be packed in bran, with small end 
down, in shipping to distant points. They 
should be wrapped neatly in tissue p»per 
first before packing in the bran. 


A brooder should not be kept at a higher 
temperature than 70° Fahr., as growing 
chicks are often stunted in growth by too 
much heat. Pure air and a moderate 
heat, enough, however, for comfort, is al- 
ways necessary. 


Lack of capital as well as experience 
yields many failures in rearing poultry in 
large numbers for market purposes. It 
takes money and a lot of it to winter 500 or 
1,000 chickens. If one person has it to do it 
will require a long purse to meet bills for 
feed. Do you believe it? Test it yourself. 


A Yankee genius of Massachusetts has 
invented an incubator shaped like a hat 
box, not square and supported on four legs 
like those seen at present. This machine 
can be started, placed on the center table 
as an ornament; and, as it is so perfect in 
construction, not the slightest dirt or odor 
of burning oil can be detected. The only 
time you know it is actually living is when 
the army of little downy bipeds begin to 
yell for dinner. It is the coming incubator. 


The commission men in many of our 
large cities buy up chickens in mixed lots 
at about seven cents a pound, and sell 
them at ten or twelve cents; even fourteen 
cents is realized. Figure quietly on sev- 
eral thousand head at an average weight 
of even five or seven pounds, you are a stu- 
pid head that fails to see a good profit, 
much better than the actual grower of 
these fowls derives from his own work 
among them. 


Cooked potatoes, turnips, cabbage, pump- 
kins, onions and the like in the vegetable 
line are recognized vegetables for winter 
feeding especially. At night corn parched 
on the ear is admirable, heats up the sys- 
tem, making the fowls warm during cold 
nights. The heating elements in corn are 
always essential during cold weather, and 
the proper time to feed it is at night. 


Brown Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks and 
Wyandottes excel as fowls for farmers, be- 
cause they are tested varieties and can be 
depended upon. The Leghorn lays the eggs 
and the Plymouth Rock and Wyandotte 
make the broilers; each has its own marke t 
and meets the needs of the farmer who has 
a surplus to market. You cannot make 
any mistake in selecting these varieties. 


In poultry of the thoroughbred grades we 
have artistic pictures, colors, the brilliancy 
and hartmony of which surpass many paint- 
ings ranked among masterpieces. Take as 
examples Golden Penciled Hamburgs, 
Golden Polands, Silver Spangled Hamburgs 
and Houdans. We have living specimens 
of plumage, the brilliancy and accuracy of 
which any painter would be proud to delin 
eate. 


In shipping fowls, use light yet strong 
material. Canvas and half-inch pine boards 
or slats nailed neatly together make yood 
shipping coops. Remember the Goldeu Rule 
when sending poultry toa purchaser, and 
do not allow the express company to rob 
him because of your stupidity in boxing 
them in cumbersome large coops weighing 
three times as much as the fowls them 
selves. 


If you introduce new blood into your 
flock this spring follow this plan: Do not 
introduce more than one-fourth new bloud 
into your flock, and then preserve your 
male line unbroksn. To accomplish this 
secure females, to which mate a male from 
your own line—follow up the next year by 
mating sire to his progeny and from their off- 
spring you cau select the right cockerels to 
head your breeding flock, This plan should 
be tried and tested, being worth while 
adopting in future matings in the spring. 


It is often better during cold weather to 
keep the flock penned up until they are 
through laying, which is usually by one 
o’cleck, at which time a light feed may be 
given them, and then let them run out for 
exercise. They will return to the coop 
feeling invigorated, and show more dispo- 
sition to cast off sluggishness, besides they 
will eat and relish their night meal, retire, 
and rest warmer during the night. 


Buff Leghorns are excellent layers, some 
say better than either the white or brown 
Leghorns; this is yet to be proven. Their 
plumage is a rich golden yellow; with bright 
red combs they make a pretty picture in 
featners. 
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If you have chickens with a wartish sub- Stems of fresh-plucked ivy, planted in 
vials of water with a little charcoal to keep 


stance on their feet they have corns and 
they will, like ourselves, suffer much from 
them and become lame. Obtain some pin 
gum, take a piece of cloth, cut holes in it 
for the toes to protrude through, put gum 
on the corn, wrap the cloth over it, and tie 
around the shank. In about two weeks re- 
move the covering and the corn will be 
gone. Before handling the gum grease the 
fingers and it will not stick to them. 


Plymouth Rock fowls always will be 
favorites. Beauty of plumage and bright 
red evenly serrated combs attracts the eye 
of the beholder, he can’t resist, that’s the 
truth frankly spoken. Besides this they 
lay well and their eggs as well as the 
dressed carcass is always in demand in our 
markets. Upon a grassy lawn the Plymouth 
Rock is a monument of grandeur and 
beauty in feathers. 


Last year’s sales of eggs alone, according 
to statistics, reached the enormous sum of 
#200,000,000, and live and dressed poultry 
$100,000,000, or the total for both of $300,- 
000,000 for the United States. It seems 
hardly possible that such figures would be 
correct, yet the Department of Agricultural 
statistics publish it in their reports. Small 
things appear weak, yet they confound the 
mighty. . 

Geese and ducks can only be made profit- 
able if you keep nothing but the best 
thoroughbred varieties, the Toulouse 
among geese and the Pekin among ducks, 
combining and uniting the most excellent 
qualities of any of theirspecies. A favor- 
able location with clear running stream of 
water with a nice gravel bottom. 


Hens should become more steady as lay- 
ers by the middle or latter part of Janu- 
ary. During February some will show 
signs of broodiness ; with these it is often 
best to set them if you havea good supply 
of fertile eggs about. Feed for eggs and 
keep the coop comfortable; with this and 
exercise plenty of hen fruit should be re- 
ceived. 

PITTSBURG, PENN. 
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THE IVY. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 








The ivy, order Araliacee and genus He- 
dera, which bas been made the emblem of 
Friendship, is itself a friend. The traits 
that it symbolizes—kindness, reliability, 
faithfulness and devotion—are character- 
istic of its own unstinted growth. 

“The Ivy, that stanchest and firmest friend, 

That hastens its succoring arms to lend 

Tothe ruined fane, where in youth it sprung, 

And its pliant tendrils in sport were flung.” 

In Germany the ivy is treated as “ one of 
the family’; and with an occasional outing 
in summer-time, has the house at its com- 
manud—to make itself at home in. This it 
does with such luxuriant good-will that 
some of the interiors are like bowers. 
Around the pictures, along the cornice, 
bordering the delicate muslin curtain, fes- 
tooning the bookshelves, screening the 
windy passage, and mounting the balus- 
tered staircase, its friendly little ways orig- 
inate countless caprices. 

In France, it is hardly less appreciated. 
Not only in the dark-green borders against 
light-green turf of open square in the Tuil- 
ieries and gardens of the Louvre, but from 
many a nook in-doors it gives its cheer. 
Robinson in describing Parisian interiors 
mentions the ornamental use of ivy, in 
“embellishing crystal partitions between 
large apartments,” and lifting a back- 
ground for flowering plants whose bright 
blossoms show well against the umbrage. 

And the ivy of England, who shall de- 
scribe the incessant field of its ministry ? 
Emerson said ‘‘one needs a hundred years 
in which to see England,’ and another 
hundred would be needed to catalog its 
ivies. 

“Ivy! Ivy! All are thine ; 
Palace, hearth and shrine.” 

It is this evergreen mantle, soothing 
bleak outlines and gathering crude diversi- 
ties into unity, that gives England the 
finished look of a garden. In England, 
Mrs. Sherwood wrote: ‘Time should be 
represented with a pencil as well as a 
scythe”; and in England Washington 
Irving, in his leisureful musing, found his 
beautiful comparison for woman’s constan- 
cy and devotion in the vine, that ‘‘ when 
the hardy plant is rifted by the thunder- 
bolt, clings around it with caressing ten- 
drils and binds up its shattered boughs.” 

In America the planting of ivy has be- 
come not only a picturesque episode of col- 
lege life, but a case of good citizenship. 
New York has followed Boston in giving 
this refreshing and artistic touch of color to 
its grisdtre streets ; and in winter interiors 
it fillsa nove place. 





the oft-replenished water pure, may be 
hung beside pictures or mirrors to give a 
rich garland. Sprigs of ivy brought from 
Washington Irving’s ‘“‘Sunnyside,’’ where 
it covers porch and walls almost to the roof, 
planted in this way in a city parlor, flour- 
ished all winter with slight care and an in- 
describably genial charm. 

For more durable decoration ivy should 
be planted in rich earth, with daily water- 
ing and an occasional stimulus from liquid 
manure. The earth about its roots must 
be kept loosened, and the dust washed from 
its leaves. The nipping of the terminal 
bud has been recommended, and does occa- 
sion quickly a duplication of shoots; but 
the practice is rather a cheat upon the 
energies of the plant; and, if persistent, 
meets with an indignant detection. 

Hedera helix is the true English ivy: it 
has yellow-green flowers and black berries. 
Hedera cariensis is the Irish ivy; Senecio 
scandens, the German ivy, belongs to the 
order Composite. Lunaria cymbalaria, 
order Scrophulariacea, is the Coliseum ivy, 
the kind that is on the roof of the Milan 
Cathedral, and the kind lamented by 
Ruskin, as torn down “ from the arches of 
the Coliseum and from the steps of the 
Araceli, irreverently, vilely, and in vain.” 

Still another ivy, and. pre-eminently that 
which shall make our Northern cities beau- 
tiful, is the Boston ivy—the Japan ivy 
(AmpeclopsisVeitchii and Royalt)—growing 
from twenty to thirty feet in two years; 


with leaves green insummer and in autumn 
crimson and gold. This ivy beiongs to the 
order Vitace@, and is closely related to the 
Virginia creeper. It requires for its culti- 
vation simply good earth, good watering 
and an occasional good hint from liquid 
manure. 


Ngw Yor«K City. 
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Mr. FALCONER advises those who are 
fond of a nice, pungent bit of green salad in 
winter to try some young mustard. Take 
a saallow cigar box, or pot, and fill it with 
earth with a little clean sand on top, 
and sow some mustard seed —_ thickly 
on it; moisten the whole and put it in a 
warm place. In two or threedays the seeds 
will have germinated, and in a few days 
more the seedlings will be big enough to cut 
and eat. Between sowing and eating should 
be ten days, and we can keep up as mapy 
successions as desired. 

Professor Hilgard’s investigations show 
that wheat gathered in the interior parts 
of California, when the air is dry during 
harvest, might increase twenty-five per 
cent. in weight by the absorption of water 
when transported to a temperate climate— 
a matter of considerable commercial im- 
portanze.—Rural New Yorker. 











The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top” or 
‘pearl glass.’ 

The a tops are 
beaded or “‘pearled”’—a trade 
mark. 

Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass ‘‘MACBETH & ‘CO. PEARL 


GLASS.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. Geo. A. Macsetu Co. 


 Bgpweroagy kept soft but 
stocky with Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Ol] Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


$ 5 A DAY. Agent samples free. Horse 








owners buy 3109. 20 fast selling special- 
ties. EK. BE. Brewster, Box 07, Holly. Mic). 


| densa tara 


when all remedies fai). Sold 
only by F. Hiscox, 663 Bway, N.¥. Write for book a phew 








The Best Dressing 
to preserve 
the fullness, beauty, 
and color of 
the hair 
is 

Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: ‘“* The very soul of cook- 
ing is the stock-pot, and the finest 
stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef.” 


Genuine only with sig- 
nature. Invaluable In 











> © 2 improved and economic 
cookery.For Soups,Sauces 
and Made Dishes. 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY. PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseages of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains nc 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. Itsoothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


ptt Altai 
Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 


One Month $0.25 | TwoYears, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00 | Three Years, $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olulis of Five or more $2.00 each. 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. . 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week 0} 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements, 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
_— or magazines in connection with THE 

NDEPENDENT should write for our Club 


bing LAst. 
ecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, an for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


114 Naasan tract. New Vork Cite 

















colored plate. 





Yar 92nd ANNUAL CATALOGUE is now ready, and will be mailed 
FREE on application. 


It contains the choicest collection in the world of 


Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, 


including every standard variety and every novelty of established merit. 
Beautifully illustrated with hundreds of cuts and a splendid full-page 





J.M.THORBURN & Co.!15 JOHN ST.NEwYORK 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


LFor the week ending Thursday, Jan. 19th, 1893.] 

TEA.—While some merchants complain of 
slow and irregular markets, there is quite a gen- 
eral satisfaction with the movements. Japans 
are quoted at 11@35c.; new Formosa, 174@42c.; 
old Formosa, nominal, and practically out of the 
market ; Amoy, 14@18c,; Fuchau, 14@35c. 

COFFEE.—East India growths have been 
gradually shaded down and the demand is weak 
still at these prices; out good quality of other 
mild grades are steady. Java is quoted at 214@- 
80c.; Mocba, 2344c.; Maracaibo. 1744@22}¢c.; La- 
guayra, 2044@24éc.; Brazil, 1634@17c. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar is firm, with cut loaf 
and crushed at 5.31@5'¢c.; powdered, 4.44@5t<c.; 
granulated, 4.69@4%c.; Mould “ A.” 4.044@5i¥¢c.; 
Columbia “ A,” 4.4@55¢c. 


PROVISIONS.—Altho pork has been some- 
what dull, and in little demand this week, the 
late high rates continue to prevail. Theevident 
scarcity of hogs keeps all provisions firm. Old 
mess pork is quoted at $17.25@17.50; new mess, 
$18 25@18.50; short clear, $20@21; and family, 
$20@20.50. Beef remains quiet, but firm. Family 
mess is $8@10; extra mess, $6.25@6.75; city ex- 
tra, India mess, $13@16. Beef hams are dull at 
$13@16, and firm in the West. Cut meats are 
without special features, pickled shoulders 
quoted at 934@10c.; bellies, 11@114c., and hams, 
134@l4c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—The market rules 
active and strong for good veals, with country 
dressed at 8@llc.; city dressed, 8@12\%c., and 
extra selected, 13c. Sheep have not been plenty 
and they have sold at firm prices. Dressed mut- 
ton is firm at 8@9%c. per t,and lamb has a 
steady demand at 9@10ic. Altho at present 
the feeling is a little weak on hogs the market 
is firm, with fair to good quoted at $7.75@8 per 
100, City dressed, light to heavy hogs, are 9% 
@10%c , and pigs 104c. per . 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Exporters of flour 
have been in the market all of the week, buying 
at last week’s rates. Just at present there has 
been a slight break in wheat, and some grades 
of flour for domestic use suffer asa consequence. 
Winter patents are quoted at $3.90@4.25, and 
spring Re at $4.25@4.75. Winter straights 
are .65@3.99; clears, $3.15@3.60; spring 
straights, $3.85@4.25, and clears, $3@3.50. City 
mill patents are peek, and clears, $4.15@ 
4.25. Buckwheat flour continues dull at $1.70@ 
1.80, and rye flour steady at $2.90@3.20. Corn- 
mea! is dull, with wrandy wine at $2.90, and yel- 
low Western at $2.75@2.85. 


GRAINS AND CORN.—Wheat continued to 
strengthen in tone up to yesterday, but a ge 
break in prices now places quotations half a 
cent under those that have been ruling for 
nearly a week. There has been a decrease inthe 
visible supply, and the exports have improved, 
making the outlook generally more satisfactory. 
The Anti-Option bill continues to act as a dis- 
turbing influence, but its effect is irregular and 
only temporary from day to day. No.1! North- 
ern wheat is quoted to- amet 84 8434c.; No. 2, 

2: 8234c.; No. 1 hard, 805¢@805%4c.; and No. 2 
red winter, 8044@822l¢c. Corn is quiet, but has 
been active in export trade. No. 2 mixed is 
worth 5244@534c.; No. 3 mixed, 53c. Oats are 
dull, and in small demand. No, 2 white is 43c.; 
ungraded Western mixed, 30@40%c., and 
steamer mixed, 5244@i2%c. Barley is quiet at 
60@80c. for Western, and 75@77c. for six-rowed 
State. Feed is dull at 90c. per 100tb. Hay is 
unchanged, with fancy at 85@90c., and good No. 
1, 80@85e. Straw quiet at 60@62éc. for long rye, 
dhe. for short rye, and 4Uc. for wheat and oat. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The dairy markets 
are firm and high. The bad weather has re- 
tarded receipts, and high grades of butter are 
scarce. Western extras have reached 4#4@3b5c., 
and Western firsts and seconds, 23@27c. Favor- 
able State creamery is in demand at 30@3lc, and 
next grades, 26@20c. Allgood dairy goods are 
bought up eagerly, and none but cousumers 
nee complete. State dairy is 26@x8c. for firsts, 
and 24@26c. for next grades; estern dairy, 
20@25c. Western imitation creamery is active 
at 23@28c., and Western factory, when 3 5 
sells at 18@24c. The foreign demand for cheese 
has been good, and nearly 12,000 boxes have been 
exported. Exporters take grades from 8 to Lic., 
while local jobbers handle fancy small creams at 
1154@12c. Choice small creams are 11@11c. and 
best part skims 94g@10c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—About the same 
causes operate to make poultry and eggs firmer. 
Only a few live poultry arrive, and much of 
this by express. Advances have been made con- 
sequently all along the line, Fowls are 4@ 
144c., and chickens 12c. Turkeys are scarce at 
Lm Comey geese at $2.50@3.25 per pare. Dressed 

u f 











ge try is also firm under light shipments. Best 

astern —— are 16@1ic., and other Eastern, 
Western and Southern, 134@l6c. Philadelphia 
chickens are 16@18c. per ., and State and West- 
ern, 12@15c. Fowls are 11@l%c., and fair to 
fancy ducks, 12@16c. Near-by fancy geese are 
11@l4c. per th. Capons from the West are 15@ 
18c., and Philadelphia ones, 17@22c. Strictly 
first-class eggs are ata premium. Fresh gath- 
ered State and Pennsylvania eggs are 40c. per 
dozen, and best Western, 39@40c., and Southern, 
80c. Ice-house cage have advanced to 33@3bc., 
and limed eggs to 31@22c. 


DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.—Decided ad- 
vances have been made on evaporated apples, 
which are now 11@11ce. for best, and 9}44@104¢c. 
for others. Sun dried are 544@64c. Peaches are 
dull at 11@l5c., and raspberries in demand at 
18@2lc. Fresh apples continue firm % Bee 
per bbl. for Groening? $1.50@$3 for dwins, 
and $2@2.75 for mixed lots. Cranberries are 
steady at $8q@10 per bbl. for Cape Cods, and 
$2.25@2.75 per crate for Jerseys. Grapes neglected 
at 7@l0c. per 5% basket. Southern fruit in de- 
mand when good at quotations. Oranges are 
$1.50@3 per box; grape fruit, $1@2.25; manda- 
rins, $1@2,50, and tangarines, $2@3.5). 


BEANS AND VEGETABLES.—Domestic 
marrows are quiet at $2.% .8246c. for choice ; 

1.90@1.95 for medium, and $1.85@1.90 for pea. 

Jalifornia limas firmer at $1.95@2.10 per bushel. 
Potatoes are firm at $2@2.75 per bbl. for domes- 
tic ; $1.75@2.50 per sack for foreign magnums, 
and sweet potatoes at ae, Onions firmer at 
$2.75@4 for best lots, and $2@2.50 for others. 
Staple winter vegetables firm, with cabbages at 
$8@l2 per 100; caulifiowers, per bbl; tur- 
nips, 640)75c.; squash, $2.25 per bbl., and near-by 
celery, $i@l.75 per doz. bunches. Southern 
vegetables: kale, $1.75 per bbl.; string beans, $2@ 
4 per crate, and others nominal. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
all in leavening strength.— Latest United States 
Government Food Report. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall 8t., N.Y. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


DEVLIN & CO., 


UNION SQUARE. 


HEAVY enn day may not be 
ULSTERS. an ulster day, but there 


are just enough during the 
winter when they are found 
very comfortable. You'll sel- 
dom find them uncomfortable 
for the evening. We have 
Chinchilla, Fur 
Beaver, and other cloths, all 
sizes. 


them in 


Call and see them. 


Forty-four 
East 14th Street, 


New York. 


ERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE IT 
iN ONE POUND TIN 
PieaeR N75 crs. “i, CA 
— FWHIT) 
NTORS AND SOLE MANU 


PHILADELPHIA.PA. i ° 
pA. B.& E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Send sor Iustrated Catalogue 
is a mild 


Xcellen word to 
describe the results attending 
the use of Ridge’s Food. Ba- 
bies thrive on it, dyspeptics 
are contented and children are 
made happy by its use. 

WOOLRICH & C PALMER, Mase 


* Pamphiet free. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STEIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washinetes » SErpct, Boston 


den Lane New York. 
34 Wesblastes Street, Chicago. 








SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA. 
HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 


INVESTMENTS AND RESOURCES. 


Bonds and Mortgages 


NED ccnh sche nondebnseecantesest senses wenenue 


Rail Road Bonds 
Cash in Banks and Office 
U. 8S. Gov. Bonds 


BRPIEES ocnvnscccesesoscevnswesvevesenteee 


$4,137,903 00 
1,960,602 08 
1,581,643 12 
853,513 73 
114,000 00 
72,593 82 
7,960 57 
112,637 O7 


$8,840,853 39 


DISTRIBUTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Legal and Special Reserve on Policies 
Premiums paid in advance 
Capital, and Surplus to Policy-holders., . 


Incrense in Assets 
Increase in Premium Receipts 
Increase in Interest and Rents 


New Insurances written, over............. 


Claims paid, over 

Policies issued and revived, over 
Total Claims paid to date, over 
Policies in force, over. 


86,621,300 00 
1,111 69 
2 918,441 70 


88, 840, 853 39 


$1,951,179 07 
1,112,560 96 
72,684 96 
97,000,000 00 
2,500,000 00 
808,000 


11,500,000 00 
1,650,006 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


LESLIE D. WARD, 
Vice President. 


EDGAR B. WARD, 
2d Vice President and Counsel. 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, Sec’y. 
JOHN B. LUNGER, Actuary and Manager of Ordinary Branch. 


EDWARD H. HAMILL, 


M.D., Medical Director. 


THEO. C. BLANCHARD, Superintendent of Real Estate. 
DIRECTORS: 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
LESLIE D. WARD, 
HORACE ALLING, 
HENRY J. YATES, 
EDGAR B. WARD, 


‘STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 
WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 
265 and 267 Canal Street, 


Offer Superior Inducements to pore ——'y rs of high- 
grade Carriages, consisting of 


VICTORIAS, SURREYS, PHAETONS 
BROUGHAMS, COUPES, ROCK- 
AWAYS, BUGGIES AND 
BUCKBOARDS, 


TOGETHER WITH 
A FULL LINE OF HARNESS. 


Write for catalogue. 


JAMES 





PETER 
TIOLLER’s 
NORWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


‘This Oil is prepared by an improved process, 

which is the result of years of scientific 
investigation, and may confidently be relied 
upon as being Sound, Tastless, Odorless and 


Of Absolute Purity. 


Moller’s Oil always gives Satisfactory Results 
because of its Perfect Digestibility and the fact 
that it may be Continuously Administered 
without causing gastric disturbance. 

In flat, oval bottles, cap 
suled and hermetically 


sealed and dated. Ask 
for Moller’s Pure Oil. 


For sale at all properly 
stocked drug stores in 
the Uuited States and 
Canada, 


W.H. Schieffelin & Co., 


NEW YORK, 
Agents for the U. 5. and Canada, 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 
sara 
st John St. New York and 
1m Lake ee. Be hie case 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sole 





Wer iaFounded in 1 
them by the Un 


AARON CARTER, Jr., 
THEO. C. E. BLANCHARD, 
PERRY, 
CHARLES G. CAMPBELL, 
ELIAS 58. WARD, 





BCaacene 


Tur Ivoprusnare Panes. 41 45D 4! 


SETH A. KEENEY, 
FRED. C. BLANCHARD, 
EDWARD KANOUSE, 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, 


- GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a care gag oy of the fine proper- 


ties of well-selected r. Pp ps has provided 
our breakfast t tables with a ‘fn delicate flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
is by the paticoous use of such articles of diet thata 
— on may be gradually built up until strong 
pn to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are as around us ready to at- 

tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with ure blood ond &@ properly nourished frame.”"— 
Civil Service Gazett 


Made simply with boiling water or mais. hee only 
in hal f-pound ut tins, by Grocers, labelled t! 
Homeoeo: hy vi Thomilete, 
= “Lonaen, E ngland.— 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


YONTENTS: Dyspepsia and itscauses, Experience 
J of asufferer. Liver complaint atwin disorder. 
Constipation a result of ova apsia. Food to A sahen. 
Food avoided. Malled free to any addre: 
JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 yrs. C ity. ‘Treas. 


HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


“FOUR SEASONS” HOTEL 


Harrogate, Tenn., 


is now receiving guests. The weather at this season 
is superb, All modern comforts, electric lights, open 
fire-places, superior table, etc. Reasonable rates. 


The Sanatorium now open. 


This beautiful spot is within 28 hours of New York 
and can be reached by the Shenandoah Valley Ex- 
press, leaving, via Pennsylvania R. R. 5 o’cloek P. M. 
or “ Royal Blue Line,” via Cen. R. R. of N. J., foot of 
Liberty St., 5o’clock P. M., both trains daily, through 
sleeping-car; or Southwestern Limited. N. Y. C. R.R. 
1:55 or 8 P. M. daily, via Cincinnati. Apply to 


HENRY CLAIR, Megr., 


Harrogate, Tenn. 
“WAY RIDA UPON THE’’ 


Pa (NSULA is a yRost- 


FLOR hip of high, 
ealental RI D atv) clear’ Inkes free of marsh, 


lied with Northern people. No Negroes, no liquor, 
— malaria; where pineap bea,’ lemons and oranges 
t, and fresh vegetables are gathered all win- 
7 sold on installments so cheap! “The 
Florida Homeseeker,”’ monthly tells all about it. 
Samples FREE. Write 


0. M. CROSBY, Editor, 
Avon Park, Florida. . 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8T., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
bys yeomaty PLAN. 
ST. DENIS has been en- 
—— which more 
6 latest 
the ig building, ee = 


jarehsanaee vt te ° 

















GouD Seaeev. WRAB Fuieoy GUREDN. 





Jannary 26, 1898. 
The Old Reliable, 
INDEMAN 


PIANOS. 
(Established 1837.) 

Wonderful in tone ani lasting qualities; of highest 
exccllence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons’ Piano Co., 47th 

treet and Brook Avenue, New York. 








SEAMLESS RIBBED WAIST 
4 FOR CHILDREN 
Combines Durability with 
er -~ htful Base and Comfort. 


mly perfect low-priced 
Waist made Sizes, 1 to 12 years. For 
lass 300d s 


your town send to us for Sample, 
enclosing 25 cents, or 35 cents for the 


grt 
NAZARETH MAND TURING CO., 


Originators SAA relay Piptectarers, 
os 


mcce and i 
8 Ponte eae 


Cake 
nives, Forks, 


bak Nahr iti 


t ICA 


Dodd's $26 Agenet. 05 Ba 


“TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





Low Estimates. 
Careful Service. 
Rehle Dealing 








FROM CHICAGO. 
Variable 


Route | All meals served 
Tourist tickets | x 

allowing privi- in Dining Cars. 

leges never be- Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 








fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- | and Tourist Sleepers 
mation, upon 
P are run through to 
any ticket San Francisco 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- | Without change, 
enger Agent, 
a _gdaily via the 
North-Western Line. 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 
Ist. All rail going and returning by different routes. 
i via Florida, Cuba, Mexico, returning 

» s cover a thousand miles 
of the finest scenery 
ducted party. Address THE THOMAS FORE 1GN 


application to 
leaving Chicago 
CHICAGO. 
“TOURS TO CUBA AND MEXICO, Feb. 
Tou RIST CO., 1512 C hestnut St, Philadelphi a. 


California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach Oalifornia is by way ot 


Chicago the 
Route — Atchison, 
Santa Fe R.R. 


Fe 
Topeka & 
Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 


and Santa 


San Diego, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. Pamphlets and 
Books will be mailed free to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
7123 Monadnock Building, Chica- 


go, Tl. 





A MODEL RAILWAY. . 
“The Burlington Route 


Operates 7,000 miles of roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 


Pm, eaten vag eau , CUNIgERENS, track and 
e not lent service Eas ne 
y Railway Agent will you Tickets via 


THE BURLINGTON R ROUTE. 
Thee 84 8. Bo STIS, pentane dina 





